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CHAPTER  I. 

IS  IT  LAWFUL  TO  COMMIT  SUICIDE? 

The  sublunary  state  of  mankind  is  inseparable 
from  trial  and  sorrow.     If  pleasures  finterfi^^ 
with  life,  if  terms  of  health  and  vigour  be  AS9igUs4» 
and  courage  speed  to  successful  enterprize;  if^8€^orch_ 
times  cheerful  and  void  of  care,  we  be  c^nC^Atfttidt. 
happy, — the  flowers  which  strew  the  path  6otic6ai  the  ' 
thorns,  the  intervals  of  enjoyment  are  short  and 
fleeting.     Melancholy,  sickness,  pain,  and  disap- 
pointment, hover  in  their  train.     The  fire  of  youth 
is  hourly  refrigerating  with  advancing  age,   the 
senses  cease  to  exaggerate  delight,  ardour  no  longer 
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stimulates^— we  bend  under  a  load  of  years.     Na- 
ture is  preparing  to  hasten  us  away. 

Meantime,  amidst  the  numberless  disasters  ever 
ready  to  darken  our  brightest  fortunes,  amidst  the 
lengthened  catalogue  of  subordinate  woes,  or  the 
intolerable  afflictions  which  urge  on  mortals,  it  will 
not  seem  strange  that  their  pressure  threatens  our« 
fall,  or  spite  of  the  resistance  reared  to  meet  them  * 
that  our  weakness  shall  be  overborne. 

Those  who  discourse  of  fortitude,  inculcate  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  or  console  the  distressed  with 
the  hope  of  bett^  prospects,  are  kind  and  generous : 
they  would  fondly  preserve  their  mental  empire,  and 
quell  the  perturbations  of  the  soul.     But  had  they 
felt  what  they  only  figure,  had  the  wounds  which 
pierce  the  heart  of  sensibility  rent  their  own,  did 
they  behold  endless  storms  and  convulsions  awaiting 
them,  would  not  they  discover  that  fortitude  has  its 
bounds,  that  grief  may  exceed  comfort,  that  misery 
and  terror  may  border  on  the  confines  of  death  ? 
;'  \ '.  Th^c^Afl^  grows  more  and  more  unequal :    As 
'  * '   *the]giooUf  thickens,  and  the  weight  is  bearing  down, 
'  }  *   ilie:yieiijn  of  sorrow,  sunk  in  despair,  deaf  to  per- 
•  ; .' :  sxkwpur  at  lenfi^h  reaches  that  awful  moment,  when, 
'  '  •  •'  la**prenratiire  contemplation  of  futurity,  he  resolves 
to  abridge  the  evils  of  life,  and,  impatient  of  remain- 
ing for  dissolution  by  the  hand  of  nature,  becomes 
his  own  destroyer. 

Yet,  shall  it  be- allowed  that  under  any  worldly 
circumstances,  that  while  yielding  beneath  adver- 
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mty,  while  racked  by  mental  or  corporeal  anguish,  or 
by  trampling  on  our  peaceful  virtues  we  behold  the 
flagitious  glory  in  their  corruption,  shall  it  be  al- 
lowed that  we  may  raise  a  hostile  arm  against  our- 
selves ?  Ought  we  not  rather  more  earnestly  to  in- 
voke that  most  precious  gift  of  heaven  fortitude,  to 
sustain  us  while  the  evil  is  passing  away,  or  bow 
our  heads  in  silence  before  the  will  of  Omnipotence  ? 

Man  is  master  of  his  own  life,  it  is  true :  little  is 
required  to  bring  it  to  a  close :  a  few  moments  of 
voluntary  restraint,  the  slightest  violence,  and  it 
ceases  for  ever.  But  although  the  vital  spark  be 
so  feeble  that  it  scarcely  glows,  so  fleeting  and 
elusory  that  scarcely  can  it  be  retained,  it  is  dar- 
ing to  affirm  that  it  may  be  extinguished  of  our 
own  accord.  All  is  not  lawful  which  is  within 
our  power.  It  is  not  of  our  desire  and  inclina- 
tion that  we  have  visited  the  world :  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  declaring  the  precise  part  which  we 
occupy  in  the  great  scale  of  being ;  nay,  it  is  not 
absolutely  known  to  us  whether  our  presence  be  not 
of  some  avail,  though  not  immediately  for  ourselves. 
These  are  mysteries,  veiled  as  yet  from  mankind : 
we  view  a  portion — a  small  one — of  the  universe : 
— ^What  are  the  immensities  concealed  and  inscru- 
table! 

Nevertheless,  shall  any  one  be  compelled  to  live 
who  is  doomed  to  sufier ;  to  whom  all  is  dismal, 
dark,  and  dreary  ;  who  sees  no  termination  of  his 
misery,  and  who  only  desires  to  withdraw  from  it 
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in  quest  of  a  happier  state,  or  to  rejoin  those  be- 
loved objects  whom  fate  has  reft  from  his  embraces  ? 
Our  own  comforts,  our  expectations,  the  love  of 
doing  good,  and  affection  for  those  endeared  to  us, 
are  our  attachments  to  the  world.  Nature  bids  her 
creatures  rejoice  through  all  their  liabilities  to  af- 
fliction. She  binds  us  down  to  the  performance  of 
ditties  which  may  not  be  lawfully  abandoned,  for 
their  abandonment  induces  injury.  But  while  -she 
IB  providing  for  one  portion  of  her  children,  the 
other  knows,  from  sad  experience,  that ''  an  evil  life, 
one  intolerable,  a  life  worse  than  death,  is  not  the 
same  as  a  good  life,  a  happy  life,  one,  at  least,  that 
may  be  endured,  and  is  better  than  death."**  For 
of  what  advantage  are  the  productions  t)f  the  earth, 
if  we  cannot  derive  our  sustenance  from  them ;  or 
is  any  law  beneficial  which  cannot  be  obeyed? 
Light  cannot  go  in  crooked  lines,  it  cannot  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  the  dungeon :  the  tyrant  des- 
pises the  name  of  justice :  Our  groans  in  sickness 
are  a  weariness  to  others,  we  seem  useless  to  society, 
useless  to  ourselves.  That  existence  is  hardly  our 
own  of  which  he  who  is  our  master  can,  the  next 
moment,  bereave  us.  Shall  we  never  sleep  because 
of  an  eternal  watch  to  prevent  our  shipwreck? 
Must  we  live  amidst  storms  and  perils,  and  waste  our 
fleeting  years  in  despair,  or  is  it  better  to  die?  "  Who 
ever  fe^ed  after  there  was  no  hope :  or  who  would> 

*  Robeck  de  Morte  Voluntaria,  p.  55» 
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therefore,  forbear  to  kill  himself  that  anoth^  might 
do  80?  Unless,  indeed,  another's  hand  is  easier 
than  his  own— a  private  death  more  disgraceful 
than  a  public  one-— or  it  is  greater  suffering  for  a 
man  to  fall  on  his  own  sword,  covering  the  wound 
with  his  body,  and  so  to  perish  quickly,  than  to  pro- 
tract the  torment,  bend  his  knee,  and  stretch  forth 
his  neck — ^perchance  to  many  blows."* 

Suicide  neither  betokens  the  want  of  courage,  the 
want  of  religion,  nor  the  aberration  of  reason.  The 
brave  and  the  pious  have  been  alike  self-destroyers ; 
and  it  is  deliberately  done.  It  is  the  survivors  who 
question  the  lawfulness  of  suicide ;  not  its  perpetra- 
tors, for  they  are  obeying  themselves.  Their  com- 
mon abhon^ce  of  the  deed  persuades  them  that 
insanity  is  the  agent,  or  impiety  or  pxisillanimity 
under  misfortune.  But  although  bereft- of  judge- 
ment, the  maniac  more  readily  lifts  his  hand  against 
his  neighbour  than  against  himself:  the  pious  does 
not  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  God  in  resolving  to 
die ;  nor  if  the  brave  shew  their  contempt  of  what 
terrifies  all  others,  may  we  depreciate  their  courage. 
We  seek  comfort,  we  avoid  danger,  we  desire  ease 
or  inaction.  The  same  inducements,  in  another 
form,  teach  mankind  to  encounter  a  lesser  evil  to 
shun  what  they  de^m  a  greater ;  so  that,  setting  the 
disorders  of  uncontroulable  passion  aside,  perhapiSi  it 
is  this  which  those  unhappy  persons  resorting  to 

•  Pacaiiis  Panegyricus  Tlieodosii,  p.  32. 
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«elf-destruetion  chiefly  have  in  view.  The  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  proves  it  to  be  the  com- 
mon motive :  it  is  the  estimate  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  computations  of  the  scale  of  misery.  Almost 
every  people,  and  every  age,  have  admitted  the  ex- 
pediency of  suicide  under  certain  circumstances: 
but  it  is  not  admitted  by  the  laws  of  nature :  all 
her  contrivances  are  to  enable  the  living  to  retain 
life :  her  dictates  enforce  the  necessity  for  self-pre- 
servation :  its  principle  is  implanted  the  strongest 
ef  any  in  the  mind :  it  has  a  watchfulness  which 
never  sleeps :  it  chains  us  to  the  love  of  existence ; 
every  thing  besides  is  a  minor  sacrifice :  **  Yea,  all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  The 
horror  of  destruction  is  bom  with  animation.  Be- 
sides, there  is  such  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  ag- 
gravating pain  by  those  who  already  suffer,  of  court- 
ing death  instead  of  hoping  for  relief  by  outliving 
the  distress,  that  reflecting  men,  as  well  as  the  meek 
and  patieiit  who  meet  calamity  with  resignation, 
will  always  reprobate  suicide.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing its  expediency  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
stilled, and  its  perpetration  defended  or  tolerated 
as  unproductive  of  evident  evils,  and  although  dis- 
sertations have  attempted  to  prove  that  ^'  Self- 
hlmicide  is  not  so  naturally  sin,  that  it  may  never 
he  otherwise^'*  it  has  nowhere  received  universal 
approbation. 

*  Donne,  BmUwrf,  1 648,  in  4. 
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But  wbat  bas  been  more  keenly  contested  thnii 
whether  mankind  may  deprive  themselves  of  exisst* 
enee  without  reproach  ?  It  appears  as  if  the  results 
of  volition  are  to  be  disputed,  as  if  the  line  grows 
narrower,  and  the  shades  between  right  and  wrong 
become  more  imperceptible  as  the  subject  is  dis< 
cussed.  When  we  see  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  together 
with  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Antoninus,  ranging  thdr 
opinions  alternately,  or  on  opposite  sides^— and  when 
a  whole  host  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  men 
of  modem  aeras  follow  in  their  footsteps — ^it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  pronounce  a  hasty  decision  in 
approval  or  reprobation. 

But  it  may  not  be  void  of  utility  to  trace  the 
apparent  inducements  of  suicide  to  their  proper 
source;  for  if  self-destruction  be  contrary  to  the 
prindples  of  nature,  or  a  wrong  in  social  life,  their 
true  and  forcible  exposure  will  tell  us  where  the 
evil  lurks.  A  beacon  may  rise  on  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate,  to  warn  their  fellows  of  the  hidden 
rocks  whereon  they  have  perished. 

The  love  of  life  is  great :  it  is  that  of  all  posses- 
sions with  which  we  are  most  unwilling  to  part : 
^  we  grasp  it  as  the  firmest  tenure ;  nay,  amidst  dis* 
ease,  affliction,  and  the  growing  infirmities  of  age, 
it  is  reluctantly  surrendered.  Masters  of  ourselves, 
we  would  hold  by  life  for  ever ;  yet  a  simple  fit  of 
impatient  passion  will  hurry  its  victim  into  eternity. 

Some  of  the  ancient  sages,  whose  precepts  are 
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profoimdly  venerated,  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  of  suicide,  and  to  encourage  its  practice : 
pain  incurable,  constant  adversity,  a  state  of  misery, 
bids  us  begone ;  yet  certain  secret  sensations  an- 
nexed to  our  vital  being,  inspire  repugnance  to 
obey.  We  recoil  instinctively  from  the  uplifted 
arm :  an  internal  monitor  whispers  that  it  may  be 
a  trespass  in  regard  to  ourselves.  Those  of  man- 
kind retaining  self-command,  who  do  not  permit  in- 
temperance to  sway  their  reason,  will  first  investigate 
the  precise  condition  in  which  they  stand :  and  next, 
the  questions  concomitant  on  every  suicide.  The 
kind,  the  extent,  and  the  permanence  of  their  afflic- 
tion, the  consequences  of  withdrawing  from  it,  the 
feelings  of  their  friends  and  families,  the  public  sen- 
timents, and  the  efiect  of  such  a  measm-e  on  their 
posthumous  fame,  will  not  be  the  lowest  of  their 
considerations.  Because  it  will  first  be  asked,  could 
not  fortitude  have  taught  endurance  somewhat 
longer?  Who  can  presumptuously  arrogate  the  know- 
ledge of  futurity,  seeing  evil  is  often  productive  of 
good  ? — Ought  not  man  to  humble  himself  in  re- 
signation to  the  divine  pleasure ;  and  although  the 
evil  be  great,  to  wait  in  patience  for  its  cure  ? — Or, 
was  it  not  glorious  to  despise  death,  perhaps  in  the 
defence  of  wounded  honour,  or  for  patriotism, — to 
fly  from  pain,  and  each  to  precipitate  his  own  catas- 
trophe ? 

It  is  recorded,  that  Pythagoras  deemed  it  unlaw- 
ful to  depart  from  life  without  being  commanded 
by  the  Governor  of  the  universe.  Plato  holds,  that 
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we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  situated  in  a  certain 
prison,  secured  by  a  guard,  from  which  it  is  not 
proper  we  should  attempt  to  free  ourselves  and 
escape.*  Aristotle  maintains,  that  voluntary  death 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  poverty,  on  account  of 
love,  or  to  shun  sickness,  is  more  the  act  of  timidity 
than  of  courage:  for  effeminacy  avoids  what  is  painful 
or  distressing ;  neither  is  destruction  sought  because 
it  is  honourable,  but  as  a  refuge  from  evil.  Further, 
that  he  who  destroys  himself  in  wrath,  acts  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  the  law,  therefore  his  deed  cannot 
be  sanctioned-!  Socrates  also  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused the  counsel  of  his  friends  to  defeat  his  unjust 
sentence  by  suicide. — **  Here  do  I  await  my  fate  !** 
exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Darius.  **  Perhaps  you 
wonder  that  I  do  not  terminate  my  life.  But,  let 
me  die  by  the  crime  of  another  rather  than  my 
own.'':|:  These  are  great  authorities,  instilling  manly, 
pious,  and  rational  sentiments  of  constancy  and  sub- 
mission to  the  universal  dispensations. 

On  the  other  hand,  shall  not  our  resolution  waver 
on  hearing  Seneca  eloquently  plead,  that  a  man  is 
not  to  live  as  long  as  he  can,  but  only  so  long  as  is 

*  Plato  in  Phcdone: 

t  Aristotle  Ethici^  lib.  ilL  cap.  1 1.  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 

X  Quinttu  Curtius,  lib.  v.  cap.  12.  The  barbarians  usurping 
the  government  of  France  in  the  year  179^,  ordered  their  un- 
happy sovereign  to  be  deprived  of  his  razors  and  penknife.  When 
they  were  demanded  from  him  he  asked,  "  Do  you  think  me  such 
a  coward  as  to  kill  myself?"    Moore,  Journal,  voL  iL  p.  449. 
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suiUhle.  "  You  ask  of  me,"  he  says,  ^^  what  is  the 
way  to  freedom.  Veins  are  in  your  body — ^the  way 
may  be  opened  with  a  knife :  a  point  can  gain  your 
safety.  Behold  that  precipice,  it  leads  to  liberty : 
Behold  the  sea,  that  river,  that  well,  liberty  resides 
below."*  Does  not  Cicero  conclude,  that  ^  death 
withdraws  us  from  evil,  not  from  good  ?"f  And  in 
the  estimation  of  Pliny,  who  profoundly  views  the 
deprivation  ot  existence,  ^'  of  all  the  benefits  which 
nature  confers  on  man,  none  surpasses  sudden  death; 
and  it  is  the  more  precious,  that  every  one  has  it 
within  his  reach."^  Acccnrding  to  the  calm  and  con- 
templative Antoninus  also,  a  wise  man  should  know 
whether  it  is  time  for  him  to  quit  the  world  or  not.^ 
Many  other  names  could  be  added  to  this  enume- 
ration of  the  illustrious,  sufficient  to  shake  our  firm- 
est opinions,  were  they  grounded  on  the  opinions  of 
others. 

The  lawfulness  of  suicide,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, was  admitted  and  reduced  within  the  axioms 
of  some  of  the  philosophical  systems  cultivated  among 
the  ancients.  To  undervalue  comforts  or  pleasures, 
remaining  undisturbed  by  pain  or  misfortune,  the 
contempt  of  misery  and  death,  were  exalted  as  the 
highest  qualities  adorning  mankind.  The  Stoics 
enforced  the  benefit  of  self-controul,  and  of  volun- 

*  Seneca  de  Ira,  lib.  iiL  cap.  15.     Epistola  70. 
t  Cicero  Tuscul.  Quest  lib.  L  §  34. 
X  Pliny  Historia  Naturalis,  lib.  xriii.  §  2. 
{  Animinus  Meditationes,  lib.  ill.  §  L 
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taiy  privation,  as  necessary  ingredients  in  preparing 
the  mind  for  extremities,  and  for  confirming  human 
felicity :  they  disclaimed  the  influence  of  the  pasr 
sions  in  suicide,  on  account  of  incurable  disease,  or 
p^:sonal  mutilations,  if  resorted  to  in  the  cause  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  friends,  or  for  excessive 
mental  distress.  Then  it  was  a  legitimate  deed.* 
But  who  does  not  see  that  in  giving  their  sanction 
to  suicide,  the  Stoics  were  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing an  effectual  antidote  in  the  deliberation  which 
had  necessarily  to  precede  its  commission  ?  They 
taught  the  absolute  subjugation  of  all  the  mental 
emotions  indeed,  that  placidity  is  the  best  preserver 
of  peace :  but  their  maxims  encouraged  many  sui- 
cides, where  the  hand  would  have  otherwise  wavered 
in  their  perpetration.  It  was  not  held  an  act  which 
was  accompanied  by  shame,  or  to  be  visited  by  re- 
proach on  the  memory  of  the  guilty.  Yet  experi- 
ence proves  that  the  most  numerous  class  of  self- 
destroyers  is  not  found  among  their  disciples,  that 
suicide  is  rarely  contemplated  by  those  who  have 
studied  their  precepts  and  becoming  accomplished 
in  their  practice,  retain  an  empire  over  themselves. 
It  is  the  fact,  not  the  cause,  which  is  the  subject  of 
deep  meditation  :  it  is  the  result  of  some  long  har- 
boured resolve,  of  some  sudden  gust  or  ungovernable 
passion,  which  time  would  have  moderated  in  coolly 
weighing  the  motives.  Along  with  his  creation, 
the  desire  of  survivance  originates  in  man. 

*  Diogenes  Laertiui  in  vita  Zcnonis,  §  13. 
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Thus  among  the  ancients  suicide  was  so  fiur  from 
being  deemed  a  censurable  action,  that  many  instil- 
led its  profits,  and  gave  it  public  approbation.  Nor 
has  it  wanted  modem  advocates ;  and  if  pious,  wise, 
and  prudent  persons  have  called  it  wrong,  others 
who  pleaded  most  strenuously  in  its  favour  have 
sealed  their  arguments  with  self-destruction.* 

*  A  noted  example  is  seen  in  the  fate  of  Robeck,  perhaps  the 
most  able  advocate  for  suicide  who  has  ever  written,  though  his 
work  be  not  in  a  style  to  move  the  passions.  Robeck  was  bom 
of  respectable  parentage  at  Calmar,  a  Swedish  town  on  the 
Baltic^  in  the  year  1672,  and  studied  at  the  university  of 
UpsaL  Endowed  with  a  vigorous  natural  genius,  full  of  ar- 
dent expectations,  and  impatient  of  attaining  his  objects,  he 
forsook  his  own  country  in  disgust  for  the  want  of  patronage, 
and  in  1705  became  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Vienna. 
He  resided  a  long  time  there  and  in  Italy,  but  tiring  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  to  return 
home,  in  which  being  disappointed,  he  went  to  Rinteln,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Bremen,  about  the  year  1734.  He  then  wrote  to 
a  Professor  of  the  university  in  the  first  of  these  towns,  that 
he  was  approaching  the  age  of  64 :  that  he  felt  his  strength 
daily  declining,  and  his  mind  overwhelmed  with  melancholy : 
he  was  about  to  depart  on  a  journey^  he  said,  which  he  appre- 
hended would  be  his  last.  He  desired  that  his  manuscripts 
might  be  published^  and  his  books  given  to  the  university. 
Soon  afterwards  dressing  himself  neatly,  he  entered  a  yawl 
alone,  and  in  a  short  time  his  body  was  cast  up  by  the  waters 
within  a  few  miles  of  Bremen.  Robeck  shows  himself  weU 
acquainted  with  Scripture,  and  other  ancient  history.  He 
pleads  with  great  energy  in  favour  of  suicide^  maintaining  that 
what  is  unlawful  at  one  time  may  become  lawful  at  another: 
that  suicide  resulting  firom  necessity  may  be  relief;  and  ak 
though  man  may  be  put  like  a  soldier  to  keep  his  station,  it  is 
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There  are  few  who  have  lived  any  time  in  the 
world  at  the  present  day,  who  cannot  number  one 
or  more  self-destroyers  within  their  own  immediate 
knowledge :  there  are  few  who  can  penetrate  into  an- 
cient or  modem  history,  without  beholding  a  multi* 
tude  rising  in  fearfol  array  before  them.  We  deplore 
the  fatal  act  whereby  they  have  robbed  themselves 
of  existence :  we  wonder  how  they  have  been  for- 
saken by  self-command,  and  led  so  far  astray :  that 
they  have  brought  distress  on  their  kindred,  and  re- 
proach on  their  name.  But  probing  more  deeply 
into  the  source  of  such  catastrophes,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  incline  to  palliate  their  precipitation, 
or  convert  our  censure  to  pity. 

If  mankind  permit  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  take 
the  helm  instead  of  reason,  and  try  to  guide  their 
mortal  course,  surely  some  one  more  unruly  than  the 
rest,  or  less  tempered  by  con troul,  may  carry  them  like 
a  false  pilot  to  shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  suicide. 

On  retracing  all  the  causes  of  this  fatal  act,  they 
are  seen  to  originate  in  the  unconquerable  influence 
of  some  baneful  prepossession  alienating  its  agent 
from  himself     For  whether  he  rages  in  madness, 

inconsisteiit  with  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  that  he 
diould  desire  him  to  remain  when  existence  becomes  useless. 
His  work,  now  rare,  is  accompanied  by  elaborate  notes,  where- 
in it  is  singular  the  editor  endeavours  to  combat  almost  all  the 
opinions  advanced  in  the  text.  It  appears  under  the  title  "  De 
Morte  Voluntaria  Philosophorum  et  bonorum  virorum  etiam 
Judcorum  et  Christianorum/'  Rintelii,  17 S6,  in  4. 
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or  droops  in  melancholy,  he  is  no  longer  under  self- 
controul  which  keeps  his  safety,  but  yields  to  that 
which  prompts  his  ruin. 

Yet  in  ascertaining  the  real  soiirce  of  suicide,  let 
us  beware  of  rash  conclusions;  for  sometimes  as 
4sertain  stages  of  the  passions  themselves  exhibit  a 
complication  of  features,  so  does  it  appear  under 
many  aspects  which  seem  ready  to  confound  and 
mislead  the  spectator.  Self-destruction  likewise 
ensues  under  that  condition  where  all  the  passions 
most  prone  to  distiirb  human  tranquillity  seem  qui- 
escent, save  impatience  only  to  hasten  away.  * 

More  than  one  catastrophe  of  this  descripti<m 
has  fallen  within  the  notice  of  the  author  of  these 
pages ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he  was 
either  intimately  acquainted  with  the  suicides  them- 
selves, or  &miliar  with  their  name  and  character. 
But  he  must  own  in  sincerity,  that  few  were  refer- 
able to  reasons  which,  in  so  far  as  he  could  ascer- 
tain, should  have  led  to  such  a  horrid  alternative, 
although  illustrative  of  the  great  diversity  of  ope- 
rating causes.    With  a  single  exception  all  were  of 

*  Spiess,  Biography  of  Suicides.— Has  this  author  founded 
his  work  on  well-cstahlished  facts^  or  does  he  wander  into  the 
-  regions  of  imagination  ?  Of  forty-nine  persons  falling  hy  suidde^ 
sixteen  committed  it  from  love ;  six  from  indigence ;  three 
from  amhition ;  two  from  monastic  causes ;  six  from  love  and 
shame ;  from  the  dread  of  disgrace ;  from  an  affront ;  from  fa- 
naticism ;  the  fear  of  death ;  softness  of  disposition ;  melan- 
choly;  and  nine  from  various  reasons. 
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men,  to  aknost  the  whole  of  whom  a  lot  far  more 
comfortable  had  fallen  than  is  assigned  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race.  There  seemed  to  be 
MttJe  for  them  to  desire.  Three  enjoyed  ample  for- 
tuneSy  and  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  their  families  in 
apparent  content  and  felicity.  Of  these,  one  was 
supposed  to  be  tinctured  with  insanity;  another, 
from  being  an  infidel,  had  occasional  abstractions  of 
religious  gloom,  but  the  reason  of  neither  was  affect- 
ed at  the  moment ;  the  third  held  a  distinguished 
official  situation,  from  which  he  derived  constant 
occupation:  a  fourth  suicide  had  a  predisposition 
to  melancholy :  a  fifth  terminated  his  life,  from  the 
dread  of  indigence,  affording  a  cruel  example  of  ne- 
glected talents :  a  sixth,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
penurious  habits,  was  probably  under  a  similar  ap- 
prehension :  and  a  seventh,  a  person  in  humble  life, 
seems  without  the  reality  to  have  been  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  Of  two  brothers,  one  died  thus 
from  a  sudden  m^cantile  embarrassment;  the 
other,  unless  from  melancholy,  without  any  obvious 
inducement :  the  same  fate  was  ascribed  to  their 
father,  a  very  acute  and  intelligent  man :  a  third 
brother  attempted  it ;  and  an  uncle,  though  not  by 
the  father's  side,  had  been  likewise  a  self-destroyer. 
The  female  sacrificed  herself  on  account  of  domestic 
infelicity.  Perhaps  the  intellects  of  some  of  these 
suicides  may  have  been  slightly  affected;  but  the  real 
occasion  of  others  it  may  be  was  simply  weariness  of 
life«    Three  were  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 
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But  does  the  suicide  of  the  sane  ever  originate 
unless  from  sorrow  ?  Can  those  be  held  to  be  mas- 
ters  of  themselves,  whom  passion  or  prejudice  so 
much  alienates,  that  they  are  ready  to  rush  into 
eternity  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  discussed  at  present ; 
nor  can  a  r^ular  series  of  suicides  be  adduced,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  the  passions,  or  the  passions  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  illustration  of  suicide.  It  would  engross 
a  history  of  all  the  generations  of  the  human  race. 
But  examples  of  suicide  from  the  whole  series  and 
combination  of  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind,  as 
resolving  into  one  final  incentive,  certainly  could  be 
quoted;  showing  them  to  be  more  numerous  ac- 
cording as  the  vehemence  of  some  particular  passion 
seizes  the  faster  on  mankind. 

The  same  reasoning,  however,  regarding  the  evo- 
lution of  the  passions,  is  inapplicable  here ;  for  there 
a  regular  determinate  progress  of  nature  is  fulfilling 
a  great  object ;  whereas  self-destruction  is  overturn- 
ing the  laws  which  she  so  forcibly  lays  down  in  fa- 
vour of  self-preservation. 

•  §1.  Suicide  from  Ttedium  VvUb. — Many  reput- 
able authorities  have  sought  one  main  source  of  sui- 
dde  in  climate,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Britain^ 
where  this  catastrophe  is  believed  to  be  more  com- 
mon than  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Doubtless  r 
darkness  sinks  the  soul,  for  then  is  living  natu 
stilled,  a  dense  or  dull  and  humid  atmosphere  m 
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depress  the  mind  with  frequent  gloom,  which  gener* 
ftting  mehmcholy,  terminates  at  length  in  self-de- 
struction. Are  tbe  same  sensations  inspired  by  the 
blue  ethereal  regions  and  the  cloudless  summer's 
sun,  by  the  odour  of  the  budding  blossom,  the  green 
enamelled  mead,  and  the  gay  carols  of  the  fluttering 
tenants  of  the  grove,  as  those  imparted  from  the  bar- 
ren waste,  the  lurid  heavens,  and  the  gathering 
storm  which  frowns  amidst  the  sullen  grandeur  of 
nature  ?  Do  not  the  elements  themselves  deeply 
affect  the  corporeal  frame,  as  well  as  the  mental 
system,  cheering  us  by  their  benignant  influence, 
sustaining  our  vigour,  or  abating  our  energies? 
There  are  seasons  of  apathy  and  seasons  of  ardour, 
just  as  the  animated  creation  seems  to  sport  by 
common  action,  from  prindples  entirely  hidden, 
and  for  which  we  cannot  account  Nay,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  we  undergo  so  great  an  al- 
teration in  external  impressions  and  internal  facul- 
ties, that  it  seems  as  if  we  were  not  the  same  beings. 
Hence  may  it  be  concluded,  that  merely  the  efiects 
of  climate,  without  any  reasons  of  obvious  disgust, 
shall  generate  melancholy,  conducting  to  a  Uedium 
vita,  that  weariness  of  existence  which  renders  it  in- 
tolerable to  live,  induces  mankind  to  long  for  its  ter- 
mination, and  urges  them  to  suicide. 

The  tadhim  vita  is  no  more  an  imaginary  ma- 
lady, than  that  ardent  love  of  our  natal  soil  under 
which  we  pine  when  home  is  unattainable.  Yet  it 
is  not  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  climate.    The 

VOL*  II.  c 
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iubabitaBtfl  of  other  oountries^  indeed,  orerspread 
by  a  grosser  atmosphere  above*  and  moistened  by 
perpetual  fogs  below,  in  North  Eastern  Asia,  and 
the  Kurile  islands,  persons  of  mild  and  complacent 
manners,  are  prone  to  suicide*    But  some  of  the 
Northern  tribes  are  invariably  dieerful,  and  among 
them  it  is  not  said  to  be  common«f    The  tesdimm 
ritor  is  not  imaginary.    A  thousand  times  have  not 
almost  all  been  sensible  of  it  in  its  lowest  degrees : 
and  however  much  our  difficulties  aie  aggravated  in 
reaching  the  actual  cause  of  self-dertruction,  this 
has  been  admitted  as  one  by  the  most  civilized  and 
intelligent  nations.  After  being  acknowledged  by  the 
earlier  philosophers,  and  the  aubject  of  a  law  by 
Ajitooinus  in  the  second  century,  an  enactment  of 
the  Romans  of  the  sixth  provides,  that  if  any  per^ 
son  not  under  a  criminal  accusation  shall  commit 
suicide  from  sickness  of  body,  Uedium  tiUs,  from  in« 
sanity,  or  by  accident,  his  testament  shall  remain  in 
full  force,  or  leaving  none  his  property  shall  descend 
to  his  natural  heirs4     Suicide  had  previously  be^ 


*  Gdonmin,  Recollections  of  Japan^  vol.  i.  p.  5.     *'  In  the 
sumYner  months  the  fog  lasts  three  or  four  days  without  inter- 
-niption;'*  and  **  thongh  the  weather  is  more  eonstant  in  winter 
yet  a  week  seldom  passes  without  two  or  three  gloomy  dayf 

tlGo/ze^»  Voyage  of  Discovery,  vol.  L  p.  254.   ''TheTi 
kotzkoi  and  Americans  whom  we  saw^  were  distinguished  i 
all  the  Northern  people  hy  their  invariable  cheerfulness.* 
•     X  Codex,  lib.  ix.  tit  50.  §  I.  De  hmn$  eorum  qui  mart 
iBomdvenua, 
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come  BO  common,  that  the  property  of  thoso  resort- 
log  to  it  unda:  such  circumfitances  was  confiscated. 
But  wh^ce  does  so  unnatural  a  state  as  th^ 
t^BcUum  unUe  originate  ?  Jt  is  the  obvious  wiU  of 
Nature  herself,  that  idl  animated  creatures  shouhjl 
be  pow^rfiiUy  affected  by  the  desire  of  self-prese)^ 
ration.  It  is  essential  for  the  fulfilment  of  some 
of  the  grand  purposes  of  creation,  judging  the  d#r 
sign  by  tlie  subsistence,  the  chain  that  has  been  b^ 
^un  is  to  be  continued  in  replenishment  of  the 
€arth ;  and  ^Kcepting  this  it  may  be  asked,  wb^^ 
mre  the  other  ahsohite  commands  of  nj^tiire  ?  £U)# 
neither  bids  us  till  nor  aow ;  nor  are  we  t<^d  to 
pludc  the  fruit  otberwiae  than  by  an  internal  sen- 
sation. Were  life  totally  indiffierent,  were  we  al- 
ways regardless  of  safiMy  by  plunging  amidst  peri). 
Along  with  oursekes  our  race  might  paish,  and  the 
ends  of  existence  be  thus  disappointed.  It  cannot 
be  said  in  genei^  that  a  needless  waste  of  li&  is 
permitted,  though  the  eona^vative  provisions  be 
apparently  directed  more  in  favour  of  the  kind  tiian 
its  individuals,  though  imminent  hazards  threaten^ 
•and  susceptibility  exposes  ^o  destruction.  There- 
fose  is  a  paramount  law,  an  original  instinct,  imr 
planted  in  the  hreast  and  unfolded  with  the  peiKv- 
ception  of  external  objects,  teaching  self-preserva- 
tion. But  our  incessant  attention  to  it  may  ^  iip- 
terrupted,  our  lore  of  life  itaelf  may  he  weaJM»f4 
as  our  warmer  interests  in  worjidly  mv^ters  fade- 
Mental  energies  ane  wisely  devised  m  the  chief  in- 
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stmments  of  human  happiness.  We  are  well  eon<- 
tent  when  the  imagination  roves,  or  deep  specula* 
tions  engage  the  mind  in  enquiry.    The  necessities 

• 

of  man  awaken  the  powers  of  contrivance :  he  is 
never  allowed  to  rest  It  is  when  our  hopes  are 
full,  our  pursuits  interesting,  and  as  our  prospects 
flourish,  that  we  are  captivated  with  the  possession 
of  life,  and  greedy  of  its  protracted  tenure.  But 
we  may  hecome  regardless  of  it :  our  confidence  in 
holding  it  may  lessen  as  we  discover  how  precarious^ 
Ymcertain,  and  futile,  are  all  endeavours  for  its  pre- 
servation after  the  doom  has  been  decreed.  When 
flattery  no  longer  gilds  the  joyous  scenes  of  delusive 
fancy,  and  the  warmth  of  that  genial  sun  which  we 
thought  would  ever  beam  goes  down,  our  attach- 
ments loosen  from  the  world  and  its  attractions. 
Dull,  cheerless,  and  forlorn,  our  pleasures  and  our 
cares  sink  into  indifference ;  no  renewed  affections 
are  kindling  the  dying  embers  to  awaken  us  again 
to  enjoyment.  We  are  gradually  weaned  from  ex- 
istence, we  sicken  of  life^  and  at  last  resolve  to  hurry 
from  it. 
^^^  By  an  imperceptible  progression,  therefore,  the 

hw  of  nature  instilling  into  her  children  the  utmost 
solicitude  regarding  the  preservation  of  existence, 
may  come  at  length  to  be  despised  or  obliterated. 

The  contempt  of  life,  indeed,  in  times  of  danger^ 
or  when  dire  necessity  called  for  its  surrender,  has 
never  been  held  a  vice.  On  the  contrary,  as  forti- 
tude is  the  triumph  of  virtue,  so  has  this  final  tefr- 
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timony  in  the  good  been  the  admiration  of  its  wit- 
nesses. But  that  fool  hardiness,  that  readiness  to 
encounter  peril,  which  does  not  acknowledge  fear 
under  any  circumstances,  that  eagerness  to  part 
with  existence  on  trifling  or  even  on  serious  dis- 
gusts, is  not  to  be  rated  as  a  grand  display  of  cou- 
rage. It  rather  seems  an  incapacity  of  duly  appre- 
ciating the  actual  condition  in  which  we  stand,  or 
an  impatience  to  be  removed  from  it. 

Although  the  enterprizing  find  activity  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  their  happiness,  and  the  best 
direction  to  human  welfiire,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
except  in  providing  for  his  necessities,  energetic  ac- 
tion belongs  to  uneducated  man.  Certain  of  the 
ruder  tribes  repose  their  felicity  in  indolence  and 
absolute  freedom  from  care.  Some  who,  satisfied 
with  the  temperature  of  the  climate  allotted  to 
them  and  the  exuberance  of  the  earth,  can  easily 
gratify  their  wants,  think  more  of  passing  the  suc- 
ceeding day  as  the  present,  than  of  diversifying  its 
listlessness  with  new  occupations.  The  less  our 
knowledge,  the  less  do  we  desire  to  know:  and 
hence  as  it  expands  do  we  discover  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  known.  The  mind  may  feed  itself  for 
years  on  the  imagination ;  but  the  intellect  at  the 
end  will  be  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
stationary.  Personal  enjoyments,  therefore,  rather 
than  mental  pleasures,  are  sought  by  uncultivated 
man,  among  which  may  be  numbered  indolence 
and  inactivity  I  and  in  proportion  to  intellectual 
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a&^kHceB,  thtj  Bte  gtOssef,  feRned,  unifonn  or  diver- 
sified. "  The  chief  faappiti^eni  of  the  Kamtschadales 
consists  in  idleness^  and  in  satisfying-  their  natnral 
lusts  and  appetites.  These  incline  them  to  singing 
and  dancing,  and  reciting  love  stories.  Their  great- 
est unhappiness  or  tronble  is  the  want  of  these 
amusements.  They  shun  this  even  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives ;  for  they  think  it  more  eligible  to  die 
than  to  lead  a  life  that  is  disagreeable  to  them  t 
which  opinion  frequently  leads  to  self-murder.  This 
was  so  common  soon  after  the  conquest,  that  the 
Russiails  had  great  difficulty  in  putting  a  stop  to 
if*  Progressive  civilization,  however  low,  gives 
another  turn  to  the  mind  along  with  its  altered 
enet-gies,  so  that  it  is  not  now  affirmed  of  the  same 
people,  that  they  continue  addicted  to  suicidcf 
Possibly  those  of  contracted  views  or  few  pursuits, 
never  direct  their  attention  to  important  purposes : 
they  are  content  to  remain  as  they  have  been :  nor 
do  they  find  vacuity  irksome :  but  they  who  have 
been  incorporated  with  active,  spirited,  or  interest- 
ing occupations,  must  feel  the  void  when  withdrawn 
to  solitude.  Thus  do  persons  whose  labours  have 
long  been  great  and  incessant  to  enable  them  to  seek 
retirement,  experience  languor  and  disgust,  on  at- 
tuning the  haven  of  their  expected  pleasures.    Of 


*  Kroicheninnikoiv,  History  of  Kamtschatka  bj  Griev 
p.  176.     It  is  not  150  years  since  the  conquest. 
t  Ermmtlenh  Voyige  loond  the  World,  voL  u. 
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^  the  world,  they  are  the  most  in  danger  of  eeai- 
ing  to  enjoy  existence^  merely  from  want  of  the  vf- 
•cations  vi\6ch  they  wished  to  abandon. 
>    It  is  undoubted    that  an  epidemic  may  seise 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal  system,  as  it  is 
'Undoubted  that  each  has  a  reciprocal  agency.    In 
<)ur  own  days  we  have  seen  multitudes  infected  by 
a  wild  enthusiasm,  and  we  have  heard  frantic  out- 
cries for  liberty  among  those   who  were  really 
free.      Many  have  been   seized  by  a  fiery   zeal 
to  promote  the  interests  of  heaven,  as  it  were, 
through  the  medium  of  their  follies,  or  by  doing 
mischief  to  themselves  and  others.     Poor  presump- 
tuous wretches !    They  have  become  self-accusers, 
without  any  fault,  and  altered  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives  in  atonement :  they  have  become  fana- 
tics.   The  rapid  dissemination  of  absurd  opinions, 
while  mankind  do  not  esteem  it  their  duty  to  think, 
is  a  mental  epidemic    At  a  certain  remote  period, 
the  precise  date  of  which  is  not  preserved  in  history, 
a  remarkable  and  frenzied  desire  for  suicide  origi- 
nated among  the  Milesian  virgins.     Many  stran- 
gled themselves  clandestinely:   the  prayers  and 
tears  of  their  friends  were  fruitlessly  employed  to 
repress  the  growing  evil,  those  bent  on  self-destruo^ 
idon  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their  persuasion,  while  con^ 
triving  to  escape  all  their  vigilance.     But  it  was 
at  length  decreed,  that  the  bodies  of  the  offenders 
should  be  publicly  exposed  naked,  along  with  the 
fatal  cord,  which  was  so  alarming  to  the  modesty 
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of  the  rorvhort,  ihat  appiAwirimii  of  thii  indigni^ 
proved  an  effectual  core  of  the  malady  •  * 

In  the  coune  of  the  century  preceding  these  ob- 
serrations,  a  similar  riemedy  was  applied  to  s<»ne- 
what  of  a  corresponding  mental  aberraticm.  A 
number  of  persons  in  Daimark  were  seised  by  the 
Uedium  vibe;  yet  they  could  not  resolve  on  self- 
destruction  fiom  religious  scruples.  Suicide  they 
considered  an  offence  against  heaven,  but  perishing 
by  the  hands  of  justice  could  not  be  immediately 
chargeable  to  themselves.  We  have  seen,  indeed, 
that  people  who  had  been  guilty  of  enonnities, 
strove  to  appease  the  wounds  of  consdence,  and  to 
make  atonement  by  seeking  merited  public  punish- 
ment Hence  the  disordered  brain  of  the  deluded 
fimatics  induced  them  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  innocent  children,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  escape  condemnation  by  the  law,  as  if  a  crime 
so  atrocious  were  inferior  to  voluntary  termination 
of  their  own  worthless  existence.  The  chief  pur- 
pose expected  from  conviction,  was  to  insure  salva- 
tion by  public  demonstrations  of  repentance,  a  doc- 
trine which  has  encouraged  infinite  iniquity.  Tc 
fulfil  their  wishes  in  avenging  the  community,  pro 
moted  the  evil :  and  it  was  found  expedient,  instea 
of  gratifying  the  fwatical  object  of  the  deUrir 


•  PUOarck  de  Claris  Mulieribus.    Auba  GdUus,  Hb 
c  10.    MOetvi  was  a  atj  near  the  iMfftlh-east  coast  </ 
Minor. 
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ciiI|Hit8  by  s  capital  pain,  to  substitute  one  of  s 
lower  and  more  ignominious  description^  which  being 
frequently  repeated  on  each  delinquent  restrained 
intending  offisnders.* 

Ferhiqps  if  we  were  enabled  to  trace  the  induce- 
ments to  suidd^  we  should  find  the  Uedium  vita 
in  frequent  operation  ;  but  mankind  are  not  only 
restrained  by  shame  from  avowing  such  a  weakness, 
but  their  design  is  industriously  concealed  for  the 
gfM)d  of  their  relatives,  and  from  apprehended  in- 
dignity to  their  remains.  It  is  not  as  of  old,  when 
the  cause,  the  time,  and  fSEuhion  of  suicide  might  be 
declared  with  impunity,  and  testimonies  even  in- 
vited tor  the  occasion,— -at  least  very  few  venture  to 
betray  their  purpose. 

The  Usdium  viUe^  however,  does  evidently  exist ; 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  desire  to  perish,  though  not 
by  suidde.  An  officer  named  Gosnay,  confined  in 
the  Condergerie  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1792  or  1798» 
a  man  of  affiible  demeanour,  jovial  spirit,  and  frdl 
of  generosity,  shewed  himself  diq^sted  with  exist- 
ence. With  suitable  means  of  defence  in  those 
days  of  persecution,  he  refrised  to  employ  them. 
Beceiving  his  indictment,  he  coolly  rolled  it  up  in 
his  hand  and  lighted  his  pipe  with  it,  and  took  his 
wonted  repast  befiure  being  carried  to  the  tribunal. 


*  Ctue,  Aoooant  of  the  Priflons  and  Hospitals  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  p.  47*  Annual  Register  finr  1767, 
p.  164. 
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meantime  eonveifsiDg  with  his  comrades  on  futmitf: 
IfL  oomplianoe  with  their  wishes,  he  had  named  a 
counsel  to  defend  him,  yet  he  secretly  wished  to  die^ 
and  answering  all  the  charges  in  the  affirmatiTe  cm 
his  trial,  he  Ibrbade  his  defender  to  speak,  and  de- 
sired to  be  led  to  death.  No  alteration  was  seen  on 
his  countenance  after  receiving  sentence:  he  trar- 
versed  the  courts  of  the  prison,  and  saluted  his 
.comrades  with  his  usual  cheerfulness :  he  ate  and 
drank,  and  shewed  himself  the  same  as  ever  he  luul 
been ;  and  he  inusted  on  taking  a  parting  cnp  with 
one  of  the  persons  there.  Reaching  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  this  courageous  officer  exchdmed,  **  Be* 
hold  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  place  I  wished  to 
go  to !"  and  tranquilly  surrendered  the  life  which 
he  was  so  eager  to  part  with. 

Here  also  was  seen  another  example,  so  lately  as 
the  year  1823,  when  a  man  of  sdenoe,  a  son  of  the 
celebrated  chemist  Berthollet,  is  said  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  UetUum  vike^  which  led  to  the  most 
extraordinary  and  deliberate  suicide.  He  shut  him* 
self  up  in  a  close  chamber  along  with  a  chafing  dish 
of  charcoal,  described  the  progress  of  his  sensations 
in  writing,  wherein  he  noted  their  progress  by  his 
watch,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  suffocated. 

The  same  country,  fertile  in  the  convulsions  of  the 
mind,  shows  how  far  a  steady  determination  to  die 
may  be  carried.  Susan  Sorel,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  inherited  an  independent  fortune  from  her  pa^ 
rents,  and  dwelt  on  her  own  estates  in  Lorraine.  She 
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declined  offern  of  marridge;  devoting  henelfetitii^ly 
to  study,  and  exercising  acts  of  benevolence.  In 
spring  1794,  she  directed  a  small  hut  of  dry  wood 
to  be  constructed  in  her  garden,  whieh  was  neat- 
ly  and  plainly  furnished :  and  a  few  weeks  after, 
having  entertained  a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
ehildren,  presented  each  with  a  piece  of  gold  and  a 
ribband,  for  a  decoration  on  the  restoration  of  royaU 
ty,  she  entered  the  hut,  to  which  she  set  fire,  and 
shot  herself.  She  left  a  letter  addressed  to  the  ma* 
gistrate  of  her  district,  disclosing  her  resolution,  and 
her  reasons  for  suicide,  saying,  ^'  It  is  time  that  I 
should  depart  firom  a  world  where  every  thing  vile> 
cctnvpt,  and  guilty  is  fortunate,  and  every  thing  ele*- 
vated)  good,  and  generous  is  wretched.''  She  said 
also,  that  she  had  chose  this  means  of  destruction, 
and  requested  that  her  ashes  might  be  east  into 
the  river  Moselle. 

In  the  year  1816>  the  Sieur  Delacour  being  as- 
sttled  by  the  kedium  vita,  carried  a  female  named 
Caroline  le  Ruth,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens  at  Paris,  to  his  lodgings,  and  acquaint- 
ed her  that  he  intended  committing  suidde.  Un- 
willing, it  may  be,  to  become  the  sole  agent  in  this 
desperate  deed  himself,  as  has  appeared  in  other 
men,  he  offered  her  an  ample  bribe  to  bereave 
him  of  life*  Though  greatly  distressed  at  the  time, 
she  steadily  resisted  his  repeated  urgency,  either 
firom  conviction  of  the  wrong,  or  on  account  of  the 
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predicament  into  which  she  might  be  brought  by 
consenting  to  it  Having  conducted  her  elsewhere, 
he  still  persisted  in  his  request,  adding  the  gift  of 
his  watch,  and  a  note  for  a  thousand  francs  to  his 
former  promises:    and  while  she  as  peremptorily 

refused,  the  infatuated  man  seized  her  hand,  and 

« 

put  a  sharp  knife  into  it,  which  being  by  some 
means  forced  into  his  side,  he  perished.  * 

A  Caucasian  tribe,  the  Ingushes,  according  to  a 
modem  traveller,  consider  the  contempt  of  life  a 
virtue ;  for  which  reason  they  do  not  scruple  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  rather  than  submit  to 
constraint ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  conceal  their  de- 
termination. The  women  show  the  same  heroic 
firmness.  One  of  the  men  having  carried  a  young 
female  of  his  own  country  to  a  certain  town  with 
the  intention  of  selling  her,  he  was  offered  a  quan- 
tity of  Persian  stuffs  by  a  Jew  as  a  suitable  price, 
and  the  bargain  was  concluded.  **  The  buyer  and 
seller  withdrew  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  goods, 
on  which  the  girl  addressed  the  bystanders  thus, 
'  I  am  but  a  poor  orphan  whom  any  one  may  abuse 
with  impunity.  My  conduct(Mr  promised  me  mar- 
riage^ and  now  he  is  selling  me  that  he  may  have 
silk  clothes;  but  I  will  take  care  that  he  never 
shall  wear  them :"  with  these  words  she  went  out 
into  the  garden  and  hung  herself  upon  a  tree.f 

*  Ammal  RegUier,  Vol.  58.  finr  18X6,  Occonence^  p.  27. 
t  Klaprolh,  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Geoigiay  p.  344. 
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But  the  commission  of  suidde,  from  weariness  of 
life»  or  from  any  other  cause,  neither  incurred  dis- 
grace among  the  ancients,  nor  was  it  uncommon  to 
announce  it  as  in  contemplation  from  other  motives. 
Lfcss  solicitude  seems  to  have  prevailed,  whether  the 
agent  might  he  himself  injured,  than  how  his  act 
might  affect  his  surviving  relatives.  Secrecy  and  si- 
lence would  have  testified  disapproval  of  the  deed ; 
for  a  veil  is  drawn  over  what  is  ahhorred,  while  other 
'actions  are  carefully  recorded  hy  those  who  give  them 
approbation.  One  of  the  ancient  authors  relates,  that 
poison  was  kept  publicly  at  Marseilles,  and  supplied 
by  order  of  the  magistrates  to  whoever  expressed 
his  desire,  susfiained  by  sufficient  reasons  to  depart 
from  this  life :  and  he  commends  it  as  a  prudent 
precaution  against  the  frilfilment  of  hasty  determi- 
nations. He  adds  historically,  that  it  is  his  opinion 
the  custom  is  not  of  Gallic  but  of  Greek  origin ; 
for  he  was  witness  to  an  aged  lady  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  island  of  Cos  explaining  her  reasons  for 
suidde  to  her  fellow-citizens,  after  resolving  to  ter- 
minate her  days  by  poison.  Conceiving  also  that 
^e  presence  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
would  render  her  death  more  distinguished,  that 
illustrious  person  having  attended  her,  employed 
all  his  eloquent  dissuasion  against  it  But  she, 
who  had  passed  her  ninetieth  year,  observed,  that 
hitherto  she  had  enjoyed  prosperity,  and  while  it 
remained  she  was  anxious  to  terminate  existence, 
lest  avidity  of  life  might  be  the  means  of  exposing 
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her  to  adversity.    Exhorting  her  &mily,  which  eon- 
jnsted  of  two  daughters  and  seven  grandchildren,  to 
/dwell  in  amity  together,  and  distributing  her  proper- 
ty among  them,  she  took  the  cup  with  the  fatal  po- 
•tion,  and  offering  a  libation  to  Mercury  while  invok- 
,ing  his  aid  for  a  prosperous  journey  to  the  shades^  she 
^drank  it  off.    Afterwards  signifying  that  some  parts 
of  her  body  were  benumbed,  and  next  feeling  the 
vitals  in  danger,  she  desired  her  daughters  to  per- 
form the  last  offices,  in  closing  her  eye&    The  Ro- 
mans were  equally  surprised  and  affected  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene.*    The  causes  of  suicide  there- 
fore were  obviously  the  Uedium  vitie^  and  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  hazard  of  adversity,  of  whidi  other 
examples  might  be  told.    Strabo  affirms  explicit- 
ly, that  Zarmonchagas,  an  Indian,  burnt  himself 
at  Athens,  lest  some  calamity  might  befal  him  :f 
and  Cicero,  though  on  questionable  authority,  relateSy 
that  some  person,  after  reading  oae  of  Plato^  works, 
threw  himself  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  obviate 
the  danger  of  misfortune.^    In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius likewise,  a  man  of  rank,  one  of  the  friends 
and  compaiuons  of  the  emperor,  whUe  in  perfect 
health,  resolved  on  suicide.  His  intention  being  dis- 
closed, the  emperor  strenuously  dissuaded  him  from 

*  Vaierius  Maxknus,  lib.  iL  cap.  6.  de  Extemii  Instituti^^ 
§  9»  10.  The  ancients  closed  the  eyes  of  their  deceased  parents 

t  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1048. 

X  Cicero  Quest  TuscuL  lib.  L  §  34.  He  quotes  an  epigram 
on  CleombcDtuf  by  Callimachus. 
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ity  but  he  foIfiUed  his  purpose ;  and  it  was  affirmed 
by  those  ^ho  knew  him  best,  that  it  was  to  die  in 
a  creditable  manner,  because  the  uncertainties  in  the 
government  might  disappoint  his  hopes  of  doing  so.* 
Suieide  therefore  required  no  clandestine  prepar- 
ations for  its  perpetration.  None  had  to  apprehend 
ifid^nity,  reproach,  or  execration  of  their  names  by 
posterity,for  having  bereaved  themselves  of  existence. 
Having  taken  their  resolution,  they  could  fulfil  it,  by 
departing  at  the  precise  moment  they  thought  fit. 
Tullius  Marcellinus,  a  young  man  afflicted  by  a  te- 
dious and  painful  disease,  though  not  incurable, 
began  to  deliberate  on  suicide.  He  convoked  some 
-of  his  fiiends,  who  did  not  oppose  him:  and  revising 
himself  sustenance  for  three  days,  be  escaped  from 
life.f  In  like  manner,  Plancus,  a  Roman  orator, 
and  a  pupU  of  Cicero,  sufiering  from  an  imposthume 
during  his  more  advanced  age,  detailed  the  reasons 
why  he  ought  to  quit  the  world  to  a  pubUc  convo- 
cation, and  then  starved  himself4  If  micide  was 
considered  the  part  of  a  wise  man  who  knew  how 
.long  it  was  fit  fixr  him  to  remain,  and  esteemed  a 
magnammous  act,  diere  was  little  reason  to  conceal 
.it  The  moderns,  wi£b  one  great  exception,  dare 
not  venture  so  openly  on  declaring  their  resolution 
to  perish,  although  many  have  proved  as  inflexible  in 


*  TacUus  Annalei^  lib.  vi.  cap.  26. 

-f  Seneca,  Epistola  77' 

t  Suetonku  de  Clarii  Rketoribut,  $  5,  in  fine. 
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foMUingit  when tiken  as  any  among  the  ancsients; 
at  least  if  they  do  so,  it  is  only  in  fits  of  impatient 
passion,  and  they  are  beliered  either  insane  or  in- 
sincere.  They  would  obtain  still  less  confidenee  if 
signifying  it  was  from  weariness  of  that  life  where- 
of all  are  insatiable,  and  would  hold  as  long  as  eter- 
nity lasts.  Nay^  it  has  been  thought  extraordinary 
that  a  celebrated  Scottish  physician,  who  in  his 
public  lectures  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  the  easiest 
and  most  eflfectual  method  of  committing  suicide, 
should  afterwards  resort  to  it 

Doubtless  it  is  melancholy  which  shades  itself 
under  the  Uedium  vita :  And  what  other  motive 
shall  we  assign  for  this  kind  of  suidde  than  impa- 
tience, whatever  gives  birth  to  it 

$  2.  Suicide  Jhm  Age  and  If^rmity.—l?eihK^ 
some  anal(^  may  be  established  between  suicide 
from  weariness  of  life,  and  to  escape  from  a  state  of 
personal  suffering,  or  the  infirmities  of  age.  There 
is  a  condition  when  mankind,  useless  to  themselves, 
nsdess  to  the  world,  and  feeling  existence  a  burden, 
may  look  for  greater  happiness  in  a  fiiture  lifis.  Any 
other  state  seems  more  tolerable  than  the  present, 
and  a  release  is  promised  in  the  change.  Among 
many  nations,  those  infants  whom  the  hand  of  na- 
ture had  disfigured  from  their  birth,  were  deemed 
unfit  to  live,  whether  from  the  belief  that  such  ob- 
jects were  sent  to  mark  the  displeasure  of  Heaven, 
m  thinking  that  they  could  enjoy  only  a  languish- 
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rag  surviTanoe^  and  would  be  an  oppression  to  their 
relatives.  Therefore  they  were  destroyed  by  publio 
or  private  authority ;  and  this  forms  one  divinon 
of  the  immense  field  of  in&nticide  which  has  stig* 
matized  humanity.  In  the  same  way  we  are  told, 
that  children  acting  on  principles  corresponding! 
have  impiously  destroyed  their  parents ;  deeming  it 
merciful,  however,  to  relieve  them  from  the  load  of 
years  becoming  intolerable.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
obscurely  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  a  modem  tribe 
of  Sumatra  and  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  in  regard 
to  others,  it  has  been  already  illustrated  when  speakr 
ing  of  the  perversion  of  sentiment  and  reason  in  par* 
ricide.  According  to  iKlian,  it  was  customary  in 
the  island  of  Cos,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  for  those  who  had  become  disabled 
and  useless  to  their  country,  to  repair  as  to  a  fes- 
tival or  a  solemn  sacrifice,  where  being  crowned 
they  drank  hemlock.*  A  principle  not  dissimilar 
is  ascribed  by  Diodorus  to  a  tribe  of  the  Troglo* 
dytes,  who  strangled  themselves  when  growing  so 
old  as  to  be  incapable  of  following  their  flocks ;  and 
might  be  put  to  death  for  mutilations,  or  when  la- 
bouring under  an  incurable  disease.  Lake¥afie 
should  any  one  have  deferred  his  death,  a  friend 
might  warn  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  and  OA 
his  refusal  he  might  be  himself  his  executioner.f 

*  jEUan,  Van®  Historian,  lib.  iiL  cap.  37. 
t  Diodonu  Sicultts^  lib.  iiL  §  S3,  torn.  L  p.  198. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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So  expedient  was  it  judged  to  remove  the  aged» 
that  by  a  law  of  Sardis,  a  town  of  Asia  Mhior, 
sons  killed  their  fathers  and  buried  them,  deeming 
it  absurd  that  '*  one  should  survive  in  decrepitude.*** 
But  DiodcMTUs  expressly  says  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
above  referred  to,  that  it  was  lawful  to  destroy 
those  falling  lame,  or  who  were  attacked  by  a  des- 
perate or  incurable  distemper:  that  the  love  of 
life  was  considered  reprehensible  when  a  person 
was  incapable  of  performing  those  functions  for 
which  it  was  worth  while  to  live.  These  principles 
all  tending  to  the  same  purport,  are  identified  with 
the  dc^mas  of  the  stoic  philosophers,  which  may  be 
traced  from  Greece  to  the  Ganges.  The  country 
of  the  Troglodytes  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  A  Portuguese 
missionary  resident  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
about  Mozambique,  towards  the  dose  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  recognised  the  practice  of  suicide 
from  mutilated  members,  or  personal  disfiguration. 
He  relates  that  Sedanda,  the  prince  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  having  been  so  much  disfigured  by 
leprosy,  that  he  thought  either  that  he  was  incur- 
able, or  that  his  people  could  scarcely  know  him, 
resolved  to  poison  himself:  nor  were  his  intentions 
to  be  swayed ;  for  he  first  declared  and  then  ful- 
filled them.  However,  this  law,  it  is  observed  by 
the  missionary,  was  not  so  rigorously  practised  by 

*  JElian,  Varis  Histories  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 
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anothet  ling  of  the  country  around  Sofida,  whd 
having  kist  a  tooth,  told  his  subjects  that  they 
would  know  him  the  better  by  that  defective  toVen. 
Likevvise  he  acquainted  them,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  live  and  to  reign  over  them  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could ;  and  at  the  same  time  ^  reproached  the  im^ 
prudence  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  put  them- 
selves so  death  on  account  of  accidents  befalling 
their  persons,  as  his  preservation  was  essential  t6 
the  welfare  of  his  people.''  *  It  is  disgracefiil  to 
inankind  that  personal  disfiguration  should  be  the 
source  of  inhumanity.  Yet  many  an  innocent 
creature  has  been  denied  compassion,  and  bereaved 
of  life,  merely  from  its  ugliness*  Sympathies  and 
antipathies  are  not  sensations  at  our  own  command, 
nor  can  we  tell  how  they  are  excited :  but  so  weak 
and  prejudiced  is  our  nature,  that  some  magnani- 
mity and  liberality  are  often  required  to  conquer  the 
disgust  inspired  by  hideous  and  mis-shapen  defor- 
mity among  the  human  race.  What  place  do  we 
ourselves  merit,  who  can  be  prejudiced  by  the  figure 
of  the  mouth,  the  nose,  or  the  eyes,  or  the  colour 
of  another's  hair  ? — ^But  to  return.  About  the  year 
1738,  from  the  small-pox  raging  among  a  North 
American  tribe  the  Cherokees,  they  were  so  deeply 
mortified  by  their  own  disfiguration,  that  many,  in 
despair  of  recovering  their  former  appearance,  com- 
mitted suicide.    As  it  was  remarked  that  one  of 

*  Santos,  HisUnre  de  TEthiopie  Orientale^  p.  17»  32,  S% 
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the  warriors  of  the  tribe  had  resolved  on  destroying 
himself  he  was  strictly  watched  by  his  friendly  who 
xemoved  every  lethal  weapon  from  within  his  reach. 
He  dashed  his  head  against  the  wall  in  vain :  and 
at  last  contrived  to  choke  himself  with  the  handle 
of  some  implement  thrust  down  his  throat.  Others 
resorted  to  various  methods  of  self-destruction ;  and 
**  many  threw  themselves,  with  sadden  madness,  into 
the  fire,  and  there  slowly  expired  as  if  they  had  been 
divested  of  the  native  power  of  feeling  pain.***  It  is 
related  by  the  Mahommedan  travellers  who  visited 
India  and  China  several  centuriies  ago,  that  a  prince 
of  one  of  these  countries  lately  recovered  from  small- 
pox.  beholding  in  a  mirror  how  much  he  was  disfi- 
gured,  obliged  his  own  nephew  to  decapitate  him, 
saying,  **  Surely  it  never  happened  to  any  other  man 
to  remain  in  his  body  after  such  a  change.  But 
the  body  is  only  an  inflated  vessel,  and  the  soul 
quitting  it  occupies  another/'  f  A  Roman  satirist 
writes  an  epigram  on  a  &vourite  of  one  of  the  em- 
perors, who  committed  suicide  on  account  of  a  con- 
suming disease  in  his  face,  Jthough  we  shall  not  con- 
fide in  what  is  unconfirmed  by  prosaic  history.:]: 

In  illustrating  this  discussion  on  the  sources  c 
suicide  still  farther,  we  find  that  numerous  indii 
duals  besides  those  previously  named  have  testifit 

*  Adaitf  History  of  the  North  American  Indians,  p.  29 
f  Renaudol,  Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  China  b* 
Mahommedan  Travellers,  p.  69. 

X  Martial  Epigram :   Lib.  L  Ep.  74.  De  Festo, 
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their  approbation  of  the  stoical  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  die  than  to  suffer, — that  **  an  evil  life,  one 
intolerable,  a  life  worse  than  death,  is  not  the  same 
as  a  good  life,  a  happy  one,  at  least  one  that  may 
be  endured,  and  is  better  than  death.''    We  need 
not  debate  whether  Zeno,  the  reputed  founder  of 
this  famous  sect,  Cleanthes,  or  Perillus,  who  had 
all  reached  an  advanced  age,  committed  suicide  from 
weariness  of  life,  or  to  shun  disease,  as  the  fact  is 
contested  \*  for  there  are  many  examples  of  such 
motives  actuating  others.    One  of  the  most  noted 
is  preserved  in  the  history  of  Calanus,  a  native  of 
India,  designated  by  his  contemporaries  a  philoso- 
pher, and  that  perhaps  from  an  inflexible  adherence 
to  tenets,  and  the  rigid  practice  of  customs  strange 
and  peculiar.    Attacked  by  a  wasting  distemper^ 
as  he  accompanied  the  Macedonian  army  oa  its  re- 
turn to  Greece  from  the  East,  and  having  already 
attained  a  considerable  age,  he  resolved  voluntari- 
ly to  abridge  his  days  rather  than  languish  longer 
in  pain.    Ordering  a  pile  to  be  constructed  of 
odoriferous  wood  in  the  suburbs  of  Babylon,  he 
fearlessly  ascended  it,  and  burnt  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander. — "  Some  who  were  there 
concluded  this  to  be  an  act  of  insanity,  others 
ascribed  it  to  nothing  but  vain  glory,  though  there 
were  not  wanting  men  who  admired  his  noble  mind 

*  Diogenes  Laeriius,  lib.  vii.  §  28^  1 67, 176. 
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and  contempt  of  death.^*  That  such  a  practice  war 
not  unusual  may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  that  there  is  **  a  horrid  race  of 
people  in  India,'*  who  order  themselres  to  be  burnt 
alive,  either  when  labouring  under  disease,  or  when 
disabled  by  age.  f    But  the  suicide  of  Feregrinns, 
anotsher  Indian  at  Rome,  is  not  to  be  held  corrobo- 
rative of  it ;  for  he  neither  professed  himself  weary, 
ef  life,  nor  did  he  suflPer  from  any  disease.    Hia 
suidde  was  still  more  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to 
have  followed  the  combination  of  an  extraordinary 
vanity  with  a  kind  of  delirium.    Having  annoimced 
the  hour  of  the  sacrifice,  he  advanced,  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  to  a  frmeral  pile  by  moonlight,  and 
mounted  it  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators. 
The  leaders  of  the  Stoics,  whose  principles  he  had 
imbibed,  accompanied  him  thither ;  gratified,  it  is 
probable,  by  such  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
empire  of  the  mind  over  the  apprehension  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  death.  :|: 

Calanus  committed  suicide  above  two.  thousand 
years  ago  to  escape  disease :  How  many  myriadi 
ffince  that  time  have  prayed  for  no  other  dose  oi 

^  DMorus  Skultts,  lib.  zrii.  §  I07»  torn.  iL  p.  244.-~iE/i 
Varic  Historic,  lib.  t.  cap.  6. 

t  Quiniui  Curtmt,  lib.  viiL  cap.  9* 

X  Ludan  de  Morte  Peregrini ;  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  S9.5,  v 
Anotber  named  Zannanis  burnt  bimself  at  Atbens  in  tb( 
of  Augurtus.     Dio,  lib.  liy.  §  9.  torn.  1 .  p.  739.     Hai 
1750,  in  folia 
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their  afflictions !  How  many  miserable  bdngs  are 
there  even  now,  **  which  long  for  death,  but  it  com- 
eth  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  trear 
sures ;  which  rejoice  exceedingly  and  are  glad  when 
they  can  find  the  grave !"  But  awed  by  religion, 
^restrained  by  moral  principle,  and  alarmed  for  their 
posthumous  fame,  few  have  dared  to  seek  relief  in 
suicide.  Still  the  feelings  and  the  passions  of  man- 
kind being  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, are  ever  ready  to  burst  forth  in  vengeance 
against  themselves  or  their  fellows,  by  some  despe- 
rate action,  where  custom,  refined  by  reason,  does 
not  subdue  them.  Surely  it  requires  the  firmest 
resolution,  the  strongest  sense  of  evil,  to  remain  in 
intolerable  wretchedness  which  admits  of  no  alle- 
viation, and  of  which  there  is  no  visible  termination. 
If  persons  deprived  of  liberty,  condemned  to  un- 
abating  labour,  oppressed  by  cruel  and  capricious 
masters,  void  of  the  hopes  of  refuge,  have  volun- 
tarily sought  a  better  state,  shall  it  seem  strange 
that  those  tortured  by  the  hand  of  nature  envied 
their  lot,  or  have  imitated  their  example  ?♦  There 
is  a  certain  state  of  suffering  which  nothing  trans- 
cends, and  to  which  all  besides  is  mitigation. 

Calanus  was  an  Indian:  he  belonged  to  that 
country  whose  customs  seem  to  have  commenced 
with  time  itself,  and  to  remain  unchangeable. 
The  aged  believing  their  recovery  hopeless,  direct 

*  Report  on  tke  Slave  Trade,  vtr.  loc. 
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themselves  to  be  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
Ganges  when  the  tide  has  receded,  and  there  being 
covered  with  mud  by  their  friends,  they  are  over- 
whelmed on  its  return.* 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  an  Indian  Rajah 
wrote  to  his  friend,  an  Englishman,  a  general  in  th^ 
service  of  the  native  powers,  that  his  miseries,  firom 
long  protracted  disease,  having  become  intoIerable»he 
had  now  resolved  to  put  a  period  to  them  by  volun- 
tary death.  For  that  purpose  he  was  then  on  his  way 
to  the  Ganges ;  but  previous  to  the  event,  he  was 
desirous  of  once  more  embracing  his  friend,  whom 
he  requested  to  meet  him.  The  general  immediate- 
ly left  his  quarters,  designing  to  offer  all  consola- 
tion to  the  afflicted  chief,  but  he  had  not  advanced 
far  on  the  journey  before  receiving  intelligenee 
that  he  had  drowned  himself  in  the  river  Jumna^f 
Suicide  of  this  kind,  in  the  streams^  reputed  sacred, 
is  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  meritorious  deed, 
and  to  accelerate  the  entrance  of  the  soul  to  para- 
dise— a  part  of  their  religious  creed  whidi  perhajps 
may  aid  the  explanation  of  a  certain  passage  m  the 
work  of  Edrisi,  the  celebrated  Nubian  geographer, 
largely  intermixed  with  fable,  and  otherwise  unin- 
telligible. A  lofly  tree  of  iron  called  Barsicul  in  the 
Indian  language,  he  says,  stands  by  a  great  river 
which  is  supposed  to  have  its  source  in  Paradise. 

•  Grandpre,  Voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  1789, 1790,  torn.  L 
p.  6l. 

t  Franklm,  life  of  General  Thomas,  p«  6l. 
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Whoever  climbs  the  tree  to  dash  himself  on  a  co- 
lumn in  the  flood  below,  is  immediately  borne  by 
its  waters  to  the  regions  of  bliss.* 

The  rivers  and  fountains  had  their  deities  among 
the  ancients;  and  in  the  mythology  of  various 
countries,  some  relation  is  figured  between  the  wa- 
ters and  departed  spirits.  Customs,  as  well  as  the 
imagination,  have  given  birth  to  traditions  which, 
in  the  process  of  time,  have  alike  been  lost  though 
true,  and  have  been  rated  as  historical  facts  though 
illse.  It  is  essential  to  beware  of  those  fanciful  ex- 
planations which  authors  sometimes  offer  of  matters 
which  they  do  not  understand :  for  many  customs 
are  implicitly  followed  without  any  such  motives  as 
are  freely  ascribed  to  the  agents. .  Explanations  are 
almost  invariably  of  a  date  far  more  recent  than 
that  at  which  the  custom  is  known  to  have  subsist- 
ed ;  and  while  we  are  ignorant  of  its  origin  or  uni^ 
form  practice,  they  can  only  be  equivocal  at  best. 
Hence  the  importance  of  scrupulous  analysis,  and 
undeviating  historical  research,  as  a  check  on  the 
exuberant  theories  which  both  the  learned  and  illi- 
terate of  the  modems  are  so  ready  to  offer. 

An  interval  exceeding  2000  years  separated  the 
seras  of  Calanus  the  philosopher  and  the  Indian 
Rigah*  The  record  of  the  intermediate  ages  in 
their  countries  would  not  prove  barren  in  illustra- 
tions of  suicide  to  terminate  pain  and  sickness. 

*  Edrid  Geographla  Nubiensis,  p.  70.  Edit  l6l9^  in  4to. 
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But  enough  are  found  elsewhere,  hendes  those  al- 
iready  given.    Pliny  the  elder  quotes  the  words  of 
Varroy  that  a  Roman  knight,  under  an  attack  of 
gout,  anointed  his  limhs  with  poison,  and  lost  all 
sensation  along  with  the  acuteness  of  his  torment* 
He  also  distinguishes  the  different  kinds  of  pain 
so  intolerable  as  to  induce  the  commission  of  sui* 
cide ;  and  he  calls  nature  compassionate,  for  har- 
ing  devised  poisonous  products  of  the  earth  to  aid 
the  escape  of  mankind  from  violence  and  misery.^ 
The  author  has  heard  of  a  person  who,  from  excn- 
dating  pains  in  the  head,  confirmed  his  sentiments 
by  attempting  suicide  thrice  at  different  intervals, 
and  always  ineffectually.     Pliny  the  younger  re- 
lates, that  his  friend  Corellius  Rufris  announced  in- 
tended suicide  at  67  years  of  age,  from  preferring 
death  to  the  distress  of  a  consuming  malady  in  sur- 
vivance.     He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  remon- 
strances of  numerous  affectionate  relatives,  and  per- 
tinaciously refr»ed  sustenance  until  he  expired. 
He  likewise  gives  an  instance  of  a  woman  throw 
ing  herself  into  a  lake  along  with  her  husban 
whom  she  counselled  to  suicide  on  account  of  i 
incurable  distemper.f 

Old  age,  pain,  and  infirmity,  therefore,  someti 
offer  too  formidable  an  aspect  to  be  contempl 
with  corresponding  fortitude  and  resignation. 

*  PZtiiy  Historia  Naturalise  lib.  xxv.  §  T.^Lib.  i 

Quin  ct  venena  nofitri  misertam  instituisse  credi  potest 

t  Piiny  Epistoley  lib.  L  Epist.  1^.— Lib.  vL  Ep.  2^ 
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unless  tot  the  evils  of  life,  it  is  seldom  that  man- 
kind admit  they  have  lived  long  enough.  As  the 
Grecian  philosopher  of  old,  they  reject  the  office  of 
a  friendly  hand,  desiring  the  cessation  of  pain,  but 
not  the  close  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  Mela  and  Pliny  the  elder,  the  ancient  Northerns 
cheerfully  leaped  off  a  certain  rock  into  the  sea,  ra- 
ther from  being  satiated  with  life  than  weary  of 
it*  In  Sweden,  the  aged  and  incurable  are  said  to 
have  directed  their  friends  to  carry  them  to  rocks 
overhanging  the  sea,  still  pointed  out  by  the  name 
of  Odin's  Hall,  from  whence  they  cast  themselves 
headlong  among  the  waves.f  It  was  thought  inex- 
pedient by  the  Heruli,  an  ancient  tribe  dwelling 
beyond  the  Ister,  that  the  aged  should  survive  in  dis- 
ease or  imbecillity ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  promote  their  own  death,  if  net  actually 
to  destroy  themselves.^: 

The  Indian  Rajah,  perhaps,  is  far  from  a  solitary 
example  in  the  modem  history  of  various  countries* 

*  Pompomus  Mda  de  Situ  Orbis,  cap.  S.-^PUny  Histarui 
Naturalisy  lib.  iv.  cap.  26.  The  former  seems  to  allot  this  cus- 
tom to  the  most  western  Scythians^  known  by  the  name  of  Hy- 
perboreans. But  their  abode  has  been  much  contested.  ''  Ha- 
bitant lucoB  silvasque  et  ubi  eos  vivendi  satietas,  magis  quam 
tedium  vits  cepit,  hilares  redimiti  sertis  semetipsi  in  pelagu» 
ex  oerta  rupe  precipites  dant.  Id  eis  funus  eximium  est"— Air* 
ihoUnus  Antiquitates  Danics,  p.  384. 

t  Sir  William  Temple,  Miscellanea,  Part  ii.  Essay  3,  ch.  4. 
Works,  vol.  L  p.  216,  in  folio. 

X  Procopius  de  BeUo  Getico,  lib.  iL  cap.  14. 
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Etoile,  in  his  Journal  of  contemporary  affairs,  re* 
lates,  that  Francis  de  Saignes,  a  councillor  of  par- 
liament, labouring  under  extreme  distress,  and  fed* 
ing  himself  near  the  close  of  life,  arose  before  day- 
break, and  mounting  his  mule,  rode  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Seine,  into  which  he  threw  himself  and 
was  drowned,  in  the  year  1578.  But,  on  pretence 
of  his  being  in  a  fever,  he  was  nevertheless  solemnly 
interred  in  consecrated  ground,  with  the  assistance^ 
among  others,  of  the  President  de  Thou,  whose 
son  he  had  constituted  his  heir.* 

§  3.  Compulsory  Suidde. — ^The  preceding  ie» 
marks  may  suitably  introduce  us,  as  an  interlude,  ta 
a  few  illustrations  of  compulsory  suicide,  or  of  per- 
sons unwilling  to  die  being  compelled  to  become 
their  own  destroyers,  a  cruel  and  pitiable  fate.  For 
although  we  may  wean  ourselves  from  life,  and 
bring  our  mind  to  that  condition  as  admits  the 
contemplation  of  death  without  affright,  or  we  are 
even  glad  to  seek  a  final  refuge  in  it  from  intolera- 
ble evils,  it  is  an  awful  prospect  to  those  who  are 
endeared  by  enjoyments  to  existence. 

But  ascending  to  history  for  examples,  we  are  op- 
posed by  the  imperfections  and  obscurities  insepara- 
ble from  the  wreck  of  time ;  we  meet  with  breaches 
and  discordance,  and  are  obliged  to  support  our 
theories  by  analogies  where  1%  would  be  desirable  to 

*  EloUe  Journal  dc  Choses  MemcnnbleSy  torn.  L  p.  38. 
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have  tacts.  Time  is  a  grand  destroyer ;  yet  sometimes 
light  and  trifling  matters  are  upborne  by  the  stream, 
while  those  that  are  weighty  and  important  nnk  ir* 
3recoTerably,  and  perish  from  remembrance.  If  in 
modem  seras  remarkable  aberrations  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  be  witnessed,  and  if  corre- 
qKmding  deviations  be  referred,  though  less  expli- 
citly, to  remoter  ages,  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in 
blending  them  together  to  obtain  a  sufficient  guide 
to  truth.  All  the  mass  of  history  is  framed  of 
fragments,  or  compounded  from  the  gleanings  which 
have  been  saved  from  oblivion. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa  there  is  a  kingdom  call- 
ed Eyeo^  governed  by  a  prince  of  absolute  power ; 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  his  subjects,  if  dissatisfied, 
are  entitled  to  send  a  deputation,  signifying  that  it 
is  now  time  for  him  to  repose  from  the  cares  of  state. 
He  thanks  them  for  the  message,  and  retiring,  di- 
rects his  women  to  strangle  him.  About  the  year 
1774,  however,  the  wonted  mission  having  reached 
the  reigning  monarch,  he  had  courage  to  withstand 
its  purpose,  replying  that  he  was  resolved  yet  to 
watch  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  thus  sav- 
ing his  own  life,  like  the  king  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding Sofala,  emancipated  his  successors  from 
a  barbarous  custom.*  It  is  still  better  ascertained, 
that  in  the  year  1815,  a  chief  dependent  on  another 

*  The  name  of  this  kingdom  docs  not  seem  to  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained.   'Daizd,  History  of  Dahomy>  p.  12,  156. 
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African  potentate,  the  king  of  Ashantee^  hating 
rendered  himsdf  obnoxious  to  the  people,  they  com* 
manded  him  to  kill  himselE  He  did  so  after  oV 
taining  a  respite  for  a  few  weeks,  during  whidi  si* 
milar  preparations  were  made  for  his  exit,  as  prao 
tised  at  the  interment  of  distinguished  personages.* 
Neither  of  these  is  said  to  have  any  relation  to 
religions  suicide,  in  obedience  to  the  ordinances,  or 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  divinity.  But  Diodo* 
rus,  treating  of  Ethiopia,  relates  this  most  singular 
custom  as  implicating  the  death  of  the  kings.  The 
priests  at  Meroe^  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  bong 
of  the  highest  authority,  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
sovereign,  ordering  him  to  put  himself  to  death ;  for 
such  they  affirmed  was  the  divine  pleasure,  which 
no  mortal  dared  to  dispute.  Some  other  reasons 
were  given  which  credulity  would  enforce,  and 
which  proved  effectual.  Diodorus  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  overthrow  of  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
which  in  early  ages  subsisted  without  restraint  or 
force  of  arms,  but  merely  from  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition, until  Ergamenes,  one  of  their  kings^ 
skilled  in  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
ventured  to  hold  it  in  contempt.  With  spirit  be- 
coming his  royal  dignity,  he  marched  with  a  band 
of  military  to  a  strong  place,  where  the  Golden 
Temple  of  the  Ethiopians  was  situated,  and  killing 
all  the  priests,  instituted  new  ceremonies  on  the 

*  Bawdick,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  252,  253. 
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abolition  of  the  old.*  In  general,  religions  suicide 
is  an  act  of  fremded  devotion,  whereby  the  hapless 
devotee  hopes  to  purchase  the  divine  &vour  by  in<^ 
itant  transference  to  eternal  life.  But  it  also  ap* 
pears  as  an  act  of  despair,  from  having  provoked 
celestial  vengeance.  One  of  the  latest  British 
navigators  observes,  that  the  natives  of  the  Mar*- 
qoesas,  an  insular  group  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
Ten^rate  a  &inily  divinity  adopted  from  an  illustri- 
ous rektive  deceased,  whose  virtues  or  eminent 
deeds  they  believe  have  entitled  him  to  sanctity. 
jBhould  they  be  induced  to  conclude,  from  occurs- 
renoes,  that  the  resentment  of  the  divinity  cannot 
Jbe  appeased  by  their  priests,  **  they  fancy  they  labour 
under  his  displeasure,  and,  with  an  unequalled  resig- 
nation and  calmness,  starve  themselves  to  death."! 
The  pn^ess  of  self-immolation,  from  religious  mo- 
tives, may  be  regularly  traced  from  voluntary  effur 
sion  of  the  blood,  oblation  of  pieces  of  the  flesh  or 
of  an  entire  member,  to  actual  suicide.  It  is  said 
that  the  Japanese  drown  themselves  in  honour  of 
their  idols.  In  India,  that  vast  theatre  of  sanguin- 
ary superstitions,  some  devotees  are  not  only  content 
to  perish  by  the  waters  of  streams  reputed  sacred, 
but  bury  themselves  alive  ;t  or,  amidst  their  en- 


*  Diodonu  Siculus,  lib.  ilL  §  6.  torn.  L  p.  177*     Slrabo,  lib. 
zviL  torn.  iL  p.  1178. 
t  ShilUbeer,  Nairadye  of  the  Briton's  Voyage,  p.  S9» 
X  HamiUon,  Account  of  Nepal»  p.  138 :  A  priest  buried  bim- 
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transports,  leap  over  precipices  in  iebm 
&r  boons  solicited  from  their  ^ods,  or  prostrate  them* 
selves  under  the  wheels  of  a  car  bearing  a  coloasd 
divinity  in  holy  procession,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  crushed  to  deatL  Recurring  to  the  older  naixik 
tives  of  eastern  history,  we  find  it  said  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  that  the  islands  of  Cinrag  are  inhabited 
by  a  people  called  Dogbiims,  who  worship  fire,  and 
their  grandees  make  a  vow  to  bum  themselvea.^ 
But  his  accoimts  are  so  vague,  and  afterwards  m 
evidently  degenerate  into  fftble,  that  we  can  neither 
ascertain  the  region  of  which  he  speaks,  nor  confide 
in  the  whole  relation.  Some  of  the  other  narra- 
tives regarding  the  East  affirm,  that  at  a  solemn 
festival  held  once  in  twelve  years  in  honour  of  a 
certain  idol,  in  the  province  of  Quilicare,  the  king 
having  directed  an  oration  to  it,  began  literally  to 
cut  himself  to  pieces  in  presence  of  the  people,  and 
closed  his  existence  by  a  mortal  wound.f  Marco 
Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  visited  the 
coast  of  Malabar  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
relates  as  an  extraordinary  custom,  that  when  a 
culprit  has  been  condemned,  and  is  about  to  un- 
dergo his  sentence,  he  declares  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  himself  in  honour  of  some  particular  idoL 
His  friends  then  carry  him  in  triumph,  proclaim- 

self  alive,  "  a  manner  of  taking  leave  of  the  world  whic' 
considered  as  very  laudable." 

*  Benjamin  Rabbi  Jils  de  lona  de  Tudela,  Voyages,  cli. 

"J;  Barbosa  Dell'  Indie  Oriental!  ap :  Ramusio,  torn.  L  p 
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ing  his  seal  in  wofship  of  the  divinity.  They  pro- 
vide him  with  twelve  knives,  and  on  arrival  at  the 
spot  where  he  should  have  sufiSered^he  exclaims  aloud, 
tiiat  he  devotes  himself  to  death  in  honour  of  the 
idol,  and  after  pierdng  different  parts  of  his  hody 
with  each,  he  dies  hy  a  mental  hlow  from  his  own 
haiid.^  Thus,  comlnning  all  these  facts,  and  allow- 
ing whatever  confidence  may  seem  due  to  them,  we 
are  entitled  to  credit  the  words  of  Diodorus,  that 
sovereigns  immersed  in  ignorance,  or  blinded  by 
superstition,  did  not  refuse  obedience  to  the  fatal 
mandate  of  .thdr  priests,  to  dose  their  existence  be-^ 
cause  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods.  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent age  it  is  alleged,  that  suicide  for  the  love  of 
Christ  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  a  sect  established  in 
Russia :  a  frightful  scene  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
exhibited  by  that,  or  some  other  sect  entertaining 
analogous  prindples ;  and  the  Abb6  Paris,  a  Jan- 
senist,  is  known  to  have  embraced  a  voluntary 
death  to  make  atonement  with  the  Deity  for  sup- 
posed offences.! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  unreasonable  a  condusion, 
that  suidde  in  veneration  of  a  divinity  shall  pave 
the  way  to  immortality ;  for  it  is  the  highest  testi- 
mony which  can  be  paid  of  earthly  zeal ;  therefore 
tiie  andent  ministers  of  religion  posdbly  might 

*  Marco  Polo  Delk  Cose  de  Tartar!  e  dell'  Indie  Oriental!, 
Hb.  XX.  §  2. 

t  The  histoify  of  this  Russian  sect,  which  is  said  to  be  detio* 
minated  Rascolnits^  or  Roskolnitzi,  seems  exceedingly  obscnrew 
VOL.  II.  E 
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eoxopel  to  suicide.  The  same  autlior  who  hts  xe^ 
eoided  this  remarkahle  custom,  speaks  of  other  com* 
pulsory  suicide,  on  the  infbrmation  i£  lambuhifl^  a 
traveller  describing  an  island  where  he  had  been 
detained  seven  years,  now  supposed  to  be  Ceylon. 
The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  he  says,  was  very 
great ;  for  in  that  salubrious  dimate  they  generatty 
attained  IflO  years  in  perfect  health.  Those  la« 
bouring  under  mutilations,  or  personal  infirmities^ 
however,  were  forced  to  commit  suicide,  and  those 
who  had  attained  a  certain  age,  beyond  which  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  survive.  Fcnrming 
themselves  into  tribes  or  communities,  each  was 
ruled  by  the  oldest  person  among  them,  to  whom 
all  paid  deference  as  their  Idi^:  and  he  having 
reached  the  age  of  150  years,  voluntarily  closed  his 
existence  in  amipliance  with  the  custom,  leaving 
the  next  to  succeed  him.  In  that  island  grew  two 
species  of  plants,  whereon  if  any  one  reposed,  life 
declined  into  a  pleasing  slumber,  and  terminated 
without  pain  or  sickness.*  Perhaps  the  historian 
displays  his  credulity  in  advancing  the  relation  of 
lambulus,  and  part  may  be  fabulous  while  part  is 
true :  but  reflecting  on  the  narrative  of  the  Forta- 
guese  missionary,  it  receives  some  corroboratioo 
ttom  it  and  the  preceding  authorities. 

Reverting  to  iE^thiopia,  we  find  that  by  the  laws 
of  the  inhabitants,  when  an  individual  was  capitall; 

•  Dhdoms  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  §  55,  57,  5S,  tom.  i.  p^  hi? 
16S,  160. 
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o(mvicted»  a  lictor  was  gent  to  him  bearing  th^ 
signal  of  death,  at  the  tight  of  whidi  he  retired 
and  killed  himteUl  Neither  could  an  offender 
escape  by  exile :  and  so  imperatire  was  this  eustoni, 
that  the  mother  of  a  condemned  person  who  intendr 
ed  flight  after  the  lethal  signal  had  come  from  the 
king,  herself  fastened  her  girdle  around  his  neck 
and  strangled  him  without  resistance.*  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  furnish  a  bowl  of 
poison  to  malefiMstors,  or  to  the  innocent  falling  un- 
der an  unjust  sentence,  and  eadi  by  that  means 
became  his  own  executioner. .  If  the  laws  of  the 
Bomans  did  not  compd  to  suicide,  their  usages 
granted  the  Uherum  arbitrium  mortis^  or  the  choice 
of  the  mannor  in  which  the  condemned  preferred  to 
perish.  Many  took  their  election:  they  died  by 
their  own  hands ;  and  some,  whose  courage  failed 
them,  owed  the  friendly  office  to  others.  But  at 
certain  periods  of  the  empire,  so  intolerable  was  the 
prevalent  tyranny,  so  great  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
that  numbers  hurried  from  it,  anticipating  a  fate 
wfaidi  they  dreaded,  or  which  they  believed  to  be 
inevitable.  There  are  approximations  to  suicide: 
when  death  from  the  hand  of  another  is  ready  for 
the  victim  who  refuses  it  from  his  own.  White 
Mithridates,  king  of  Fontus,  waged  a  sanguinary 
war  with  the  Romans,  he  experienced  reverses, 
obliging  him  to  abandon  his  camp,  and  threatening 

•  DkdmuB  SktUm^  fib»  iiL  f  S^  torn.  L  p.  177- 
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the  capture  of  his  wives  and  sisters.    Among  tbeie^ 
there  were  two  of  the  latter,  Roxana  and  Statira, 
Still  in  a  vii^n  state^  and  two  of  the  former.  Mo- 
nime  and  Berenice.     Monime  was  greatly  cele- 
brated among  the  Greeks:  she  had  resisted  the 
lawless  passion  of  the  king,  wherenpon  he  had  sent 
her  a  diadem,  and  declared  her  the  partner  of  his 
throne.    Yet  her  union  with  him  had  not  been 
productive  of  permanent  felicity,  and  thence  she 
contemplated  with  grief  and  indignation  that  beauty 
which,  instead  of  a  fond  husband  had  procured  her 
an  impaious  master,  and  had  surrounded  her  with 
a  guard  of  barbarians  in  place  of  domestic  comforts. 
Banished  far  from  Greece,  her  native  soil,  she  had 
lost  the  real  pleasures  of  life,  and  in  seeking  after 
happiness  she  had  found  it  a  phantom.    Mithri- 
dates  resolved  that  none  of  his  females  should  ttSi 
into  the  hands  of  the  hostile  Romans,  though'  it 
were  by  the  sorrowful  alternative  of  bereaving  them 
of  existence.      Being  now  remote  from  them  at 
Phermacia,  he  sent  Baechides,  a  confidential  •£>. 
ficer,  to  fulfil  their  cruel  destiny.     On  his  arrival, 
Baechides  acquainted  the  princesses  that  it  was 
necessary  they  should  die;  but  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  choose  their  own  mode  of  death :  Where- 
upon Monime,  snatching  the  diadem  from  her  head,^ 
encircled  her  neck  with  it,  that  it  might  accom- 
plish the  &tal  office.    But  breaking — she  cried,' 
**  O  accursed  band,  couldst  thou  not  at  least  serve 
me  on  this  occasion  I"    Then  spitting  on  it,  she 
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cast  it  away,  and  stretched  out  her  neck  to  Baio* 
chides.  Berenice  swallowed  poison,  of  which  her 
mother,  who  was  present,  obtained  a  portion  at  her 
own  request,  and  speedily  expired;  but  her  daughtei's- 
sufferings  were  long,  and  Bacchides  was  obliged  to 
terminate  them.  Roxana,  after  renting  bitter  fe-> 
preaches  against  Mithridates,  likewise  took  a  lethitf 
draught  Statira,  however,  died  without  ntterii^ 
any  unkind  word,  rather  commending  her  brother 
for  not  forgetting  them,  and  providing  that  they 
might  die  free  and  undishonoured>  when  he  must 
have  been  fuU  of  anxieties  regarding  his  own  life.* 
Such  are  the  tragedies  allotted  to  the  innocent  in 
wars  for  glory  or  ambitious  conquest:  tragedies^ 
which  every  age  and  every  country  has  witnessed 
in  varied  repetition.  The  wives  and  sisters  of 
Mithridates  were  compelled  to  suicide. — ^Massinissa 
presented  a  poisoned  cup  to  Sophonisba.  She  took 
it  meekly  from  his  hands.  Miserable  is  the  fortune 
of  the  dignified,  who  are  not  sustained  in  their  dig- 
nity; who  are  elevated  from  the  safe  content  of 
humble  life  to  perils  amidst  splendour.  Those  who 
remain  in  tranqml  obscurity  are  never  menaced  by 
such  dire  alternatives  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
princes. 

It  is  written  of  the  ancient  Saxons  occupying  the 
territory  now  called  Westphalia,  that  the  virgin  who 
stidned  the  honour  of  her  father's  house,  and  the  wife 

*  Appian,  Lib:  Mithrldaticus.  Dio,  lib.  xxxviL  §  13.  Pbu 
iarch  in  vita  LucuUL 
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who  violated  her  cmjugul  fidelit^t  were  compelled 
to  cxpUto  tboir  fault  by  •uicndo ;  rod  that  their  bo* 
dioi  were  burnt  while  the  oorruptor  waa  executed 
over  the  $ame  pile**  An  Eog^Ufihiuaii  visitiiig 
GSenoany  about  $K>0  year$  agot  rdatea  the  perpe* 
toation  of  aucb  a  cuftom ;  for^  aaya  he»  **  our  age 
bftth  seen  two  notable  examples  of  thia  justice  in 
Germany ;  one  of  a  duchess  who»  by  authority  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  own  brother,  was  for  this  erime 
forced  to  drink  poison  secretly  for^preserving  of  all 
their  honours*"  f  In  modem  times  it  is  said,  that 
this  has  been  held  an  act  of  mercy  in  different  na* 
tions;  suicide  has  been  permitted  to  prevent  the 
shame  and  exposure  of  public  punishment  for  de^ 
grading  offences. 

When  the  Turkish  minister  is  condemned  to  die 
by  his  master,  he  is  at  the  same  time  (xrdered  to 
perform  his  ablutions,  to  say  his  prayen^  and  then 
deliver  his  head  to  the  officer  who  communicates 
the  sentence*  Its  execution  is  committed  to  no 
one  but  himself.    Thus  does  the  most  arbitrary 

*  Affordus  Annales  Ecclesiie  ADglo-Saxonicc,  torn.  iL  p.  569. 
In  the  year  745,  tbe  German  legate  of  the  apostolic  see  writes 
thus  to  Ethelbald  king  of  England :  "  Nam  in  antiqua  Saxoniaj 
ai  viigo  patemam  domum  cum  adulterio  maculaverit,  vel  li 
nulier  maritata,  fracta  foedere  matrimonii  adulterium  perpetra* 
verit»  aliquando  cogunt  eam  propria  manuj  per  laqueum  sua* 
pensam  yitam  finere :  et  supra  bustum  Ulius  incensie  et  concre- 
mate  corruptorem  ejus  suspendunt.* 

t  MoiysoH,  Ten  Years  Travel],  Part  III.  Book  iv.  chap.  3. 
p.  210. 
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ffliveruof,  erne  who  malM  his  inferiors  tiemble,  and 
despotically  bereaves  tfaem  of  life,  patiently  apply 
the  bowstring  to  his  own  neck  if  signified  to  be  the 
will  of  the  emperor.* 

It  is  not  exphdiMd  whether  this  passive  obedience 
fidlows,  becanse  he  deems  it  impions  to  resist  his  fate, 
or  whether  he  hopes  for  more  immediate  access  to 
paradise  by  sabmission  to  the  royd  decree,  as  a 
death-blow  from  the  monarch's  hand  is  believed  to 
open  its  gates.  lUostrions  state  delinquents  in  the 
empire  of  China  are  allowed,  as  a  token  of  special 
&vour  and  indulgence,  to  oommit  suicide  after  con- 
viction and  sentence.  On  a  late  accession,  the  sove- 
reign finding  that  the  infirmities  of  his  aged  pre- 
decessor had  enabled  the  prime  minkter  to  usurp 
«  dangerous  inflaenee,  had  him  arraigned  in  the 
year  1807,  and  condemned  to  sufi^er  a  slow  and 
punful  death.  The  unfortunate  offender,  however, 
was  permitted  the  milder  alternative  of  becoming 
his  own  destroyer,  not  from  any  regard  for  him,  as 
an  imperial  edict  announced,  but  from  respect  for 
the  government  dT  the  empire,  f  A  similar  miti- 
gation of  punishment  is  said  to  be  permitted  in  the 


*  Caniemir,  HSsioiy  of  the  Othman  Empire^  p.  121. 

t  SUmnkm,  Laws  of  China,  {k  4$9.  The  eaiperor  d«clai«t 
in  his  edict,  that  **  Ho-quen  is  hereby  pennitted  to  become  his 
own  executioner :  but  let  it  be  known,  that  it  is  our  regard 
fer  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  administration  of  this  empire, 
and  not  any  personal  consideration  for  Ho^quen,  that  has  in- 
fluenced  this  our  present  determination.* 
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uiMod  of  Japan.  The  Dutch  amhassadon  rebte, 
that  an  emperor,  who  snooeeded  in  the  year  1890» 
haying  conceived  some  dislike  to  his  brother^  com- 
pelled him,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  oonntry» 
to  commit  soidde ;  and  they  obsenre^  that  those  ac- 
cused of  rebellion  are  beset  in  their  houses,  wheils 
they  are  allowed  the  dioice  of  a  voluntary  death  or 
to  surrender.*  From  recent  infimnation  we  leam» 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  a  man  of  rank 
who  kills  his  equal  is  generally  allowed  to  die  bgr 
his  own  hands,  f 

Analogies  to  spontaneous  suicide,  therefor^  are 
not  uncommon  in  history ;  and  however  we  may  re- 
prehend a  voluntary  action  of  this  nature,  one  which 
is  compulsory  cannot  incur  the  same  reproadi,  from 
an  unfortunate  being  seeking  a  milder  altemativie 
than  the  fate  which  threatens  him. 

§  4i.  Suicide  from  Lave. — ^We  are  perpetually 
reminded  by  some  sad  catastrophe,  that  the  simple 
ordinances  of  nature,  devised  for  human  felicity,  ane 
liable  to  frustration  and  disappointment  from  hu- 
man conduct,  or  circumstances  unforeseen  by  mortal 
sagacity.  Adolescense  unfolds  the  most  delightfrd 
of  all  the  passions  which  can  warm  the  breast,  whidi 
each  created  being  is  destined,  by  the  grand  arrai^e- 


*  Ambauadei  ie  la  Compagnie  HoUandoue  vers  L'Empcreur 
dm  Japon,  p.  SG^  202. 

t  Bamdkh,  Mission  to  Ashantee 
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ments  of  the  noiTers^  to  fed;  for  its  mibtUtenoe  is 
the  i»rqp  of  the  world.  The  other  passions  axe  awak- 
ened nt  times  and  at  seasons  which  may  occur,  but 
which  may  not  ooour  because  no  immediate  and  ulte- 
rior purpose  seems  dependent  on  their  subsistence  or 
their  eneigies.  They  may  remain  eternally  donnant 
amidst  the  advances  of  earthly  ccmcems,  and  without 
interruption  of  their  order.  It  is  otherwise  here ; 
mutual  affection  must  be  necessarily  evolved,  inspire 
ing  pleasure  while  renovating  in  endless  series  the 
deperdition  of  time^  and  preserving  the  busy  titeatie 
of  life  from  solitude.— ^Yet  is  this  the  chirf  passion 
refined  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  to  be  in- 
corporated with  our  frame,  productive  of  the  moit 
afflicting  dass  of  suicides  ?  ''  O  Love,  how  delidous 
are  thy  pure  enjoyments  to  mortals !  But  were  it 
shown  how  many  victims  thou  hast  sacrificed — aU 
the  blood  thou  hast  spilt — ^the  philanthropist  would 
hate  thee,  or  bury  himself  in  a  desert  to  be  with- 
drawn bom  thy  seductions." 

Already^have  the  fatal  results  of  rag^  ^jea- 
lousy, disappointment,  or  inverted  affisctions,  been 
described.  It  is  not  inconsistent  that  they  should 
be  numerous :  nor  can  they  cease  or  be  extirpated 
so  long  as  human  frailty  is  liable  to  be  thus  over- 
borne. But  although  they  should  appear  most  fit- 
quent  from  that  passion  which  predominate  ov$* 
the  rest,  certain  causes  sometimes  operate  against 
them,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  lead  to  deplo- 
jraUe  <»tastrophes. .     ,  
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It  is  more  unutnal,  indeed,  that  the  stronger 
sex  give  wsy  to  despair,  and  yield  up  existenJBe 
when  their  hopes  of  possessing  die  object  of  deriie 
is  frnstiated.  Bat  as  they  can  freely  shed  their 
blood  in  testimony  of  the  vehemence  of  afibctioii, 
80  can  they  resign  life  by  becoming  their  own  de- 
stroyers. It  is  tme,  that  the  impwtant  concerns 
which  fer  common  are  specially  allotted  to  thenr 
share,  may  save  them  from  solitarily  brooding 
over  disappointment ;  bat  sudden  resolves  may  be 
predpitately  executed.  Yet  the  larger  catalogue 
of  suiddes  among  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation  is 
a  lamentable  reccfid  of  the  perverted  issue  of  a  pas- 
sion originally  designed  for  pleasure :  and  that  which 
follows  the  perjuries  of  men  alone  is  the  more  cruel, 
because  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  age  of  inexpe- 
rience so  often  conspire  in  paving  the  way  to  de- 
struction. Even  without  the  contrivance  of  stra- 
tagem, melandioly  proofr  are  afforded  by  some  too 
confident  in  their  own  strength,  how  feeble  are  all 
resolutions  to  steel  the  breast  against  those  soft 
emotions  destined  to  sway  untutored  mankind. 
Panger  ever  hovers  in  the  train  of  the  passions : 
those  who  deal  with  them  dwell  in  turbulence : 
and  only  sdf-controul  can  forbid  them  the  vic- 
tory. It  is  they  which  ensnare :  It  is  they  which, 
banishing  the  hold  of  reserve,  loosen  the  zone  of 
virfpn  safety;  which  belie  the  rising  frown  in 
smiles;  which  never  find  the  fond  delusion  so 
grateful  as  when  returned  as  it  is  inspired.    Some 
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there  are  who  yow>  and  mean  to  gire  an  honest 
pledge ;  who  -scorn  deeeit»  and  hasten  to  fulfil  the 
afisurance  which  indiscreet  aflfection  has  prematurely 
rewai^ed.  But  that  which  passion  promises^  aa- 
oendant  reason,  nay,  abating  indinatton,  often  re- 
iuses  to  sanction  in  performance.  Wretched  is  she 
who  finds,  that  in  im  unguarded  moment  treachery 
has  lulled  her  to  her  ruin.  Innocence  is  unsuspi- 
cious of  gUile :  those  of  the  worthiest  nature  think 
least  of  vice,  they  harbour  nothing  unseen,  and  so 
do  the  best  and  fairest  falL  Where  now  are  all 
those  impassioned  endearmentSp  never  fiiding  while 
they  were  soliciting?  No  excellence  was  suffi- 
ciently worthy,  no  ornament  was  too  bright  to  adorn 
an  image  ahready  transcendent  Where  the  fervid 
protestations  plighting  everlasting  £uth,  speaking 
protection,  inviting  to  confidence  ?  Where  those  de- 
lightful hours  foretold  of  indissoluble  union,  always 
renovating,  for  always  flowing  £rom  the  pure  source 
of  disinterested  affisction  ?  Have  they  sunk  under 
the  load  of  treachery,  or  evaporated  from  cloying 
possession  ? 

The  change  is  frightfiiL  Perfidy  has  distilled 
its  venomous  dregs  to  wound  the  peace  and  stain 
the  purity  of  its  victim.  While  yet  held  in  sus- 
pense, she  strives  to  reclaim  the  destroyer,  his  cold 
disdain  or  stem  repulae  signify,  in  less  equivocal 
language  than  from  the  lips,  that  the  channs  of 
beauty  have  waned  in  satiated  passion.  Conscious 
dishonour,  and  the  bitter  sneer  of  calumny,  bid  her 
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fly  the  social  throng :  the  shafts  of  disappcnntment 
have  fixed  their  barhs  in  her  breast,  plunge  her 
in  despair  and  desolation.  O  miserable  fate !  6r 
the  dawning  of  her  days  was  glorious:  robed  by  the 
Graces,  she  rose  refulgent  in  innocence:  fasdnatkn 
hung  on  the  melody  of  her  voice :  As  the  Temal 
flower  is  nurtured  by  the  pearly  dew,  she  flourished 
while  her  virtues  unfolded  under  the  kindly  cul- 
ture of  parental  lore.  But  the  sun  of  her  earthly 
joys  has  set  This  sublunary  sphere  has  been  a 
scene  of  trial  and  sorrow — ^the  night  is  gathering 
&st  around  her.  But  a  brighter  world  opens  a 
celestial  asylum^ — ^Yet  only  a  little  suffering,  tran- 
sient, short,  and  easily  bome,"-and  her  soul  is  free 

^  Liet  not  the  youth  inconsiderately  tamper  with 
the  virtue  of  his  mistress,  and  thus  prove  her  assassin 
by  his  infidelity.  Terrible  examples  warn  the  credu- 
lous and  inexperienced  maid  of  her  danger,  and  teach 
her  to  preserve  axk  incessant  guard  over  herself."^ 

Were  it  not  for  certain  counteracting  prindplep 
summoned  into  operation,  this  distressing  class  ci 
suicides  perhaps  would  be  immoderately  extended. 
The  resentment  which  naturally  follows  discovered 
treachery,  inspires  its  victim  with  hatred,  or  excites  a 
thirst  to  be  revenged  on  the  betrayer,  which  could 
least  be  hoped  from  contemplations  of  suicide.  Af^ 
fection,  also,  naturally  originating  for  her  oflBsprin^* 
conquers  the  desire  of  death,  and  early  solicitudes 

r 
*  Spieu,  Biography  of  SuiddeB.  ' 
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r^arding  its  welfare^  tells  the  mother,  who  has  en- 
dured so  cruel  an  injury,  to  spare  hersel£  After 
the  first  dire  paroxysm  of  grief,  time,  that  hest 
unction  of  human  smart,  offers  its  balsam  to  allevi- 
ate the  wound,  and  restore  composure.  Neverthe- 
less, many  too  soft  and  gentle  for  indignation,  too 
tender  to  bear  the  rude  ruffling  of  adversity  and 
the  sharp  edge  of  detraction,  voluntarily  perish 
firom  the  dread  of  shame. 

•  But  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  the  catas- 
trophe to  a  passion  whose  subsistence,  sensibility 
prompts  mankind  to  disguise,  much  rather  than  to 
disclose  to  the  inquisitive.  That  magnanimity 
which  actuates  the  one  sex,  and  that  timid  reserve 
animating  the  other,  unite  in  urging  both  to  con- 
cealment. It  is  so  unlikely  an  issue  to  attend  af- 
fection where  known,  because  of  all  inducements 
that  should  be  the  strongest  to  survivance,  another 
construction  is  put  upon  the  deed  :  Likewise,  the 
definition  of  suicide  from  love  has  so  little  correct- 
ness, that  impatience,  rage,  or  jealousy,  or  chiefly 
grief,  is  more  just  and  expressive.  So  the  gamester 
commits  suicide  for  his  losses;  not  because  he  gamed, 
but  from  regret  at  his  misfortune,  or  from  shame  ^ 
that  he  cannot  keep  his  engagements. 

No  hazard  is  so  deiep  as  to  involve  the  affections,  no 
violence  so  great  as  when  offered  to  excited  sensibili- 
ties. Thence  it  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  suicide 
never  has  been  rare.  Not  less  than  three  victims  are 
recorded  once  to  have  thus  perished  within  fifteen* 
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days  in  themetropolii,  nearly  a  oenturyagD;  and  it  la 
doubtful  wiiether  the  evil  be  greatly  abating,  thM|^ 
so  seldom  coming  to  light*  Several  credible  is- 
stances,  some  of  successful,  some  of  abortive  at* 
tempts,  have  been  related  to  the  author;  and  some 
occur  of  an  anomalous  and  complicated  description. 
In  the  year  1814^  a  young  man  belonging  to  the 
British  army  in  Portugal,  f(»rmed  an  attachment  to 
a  female^  who  did  not  meet  it  with  indifference; 
But  their  intended  union  was  prevented  from  fe- 
culiar  cireumstances  attending  her  residence  in  the 
fiunily  of  an  officer  where  the  former  was  accus* 
tomed  to  visit  No  illustrations  are  afforded  of  the 
opposition  they  experienced,  or  of  the  means  adopted 
to  overcome  it ;  finr  invention  is  seldom  unfruitful 
on  sudi  occaoicms.  IKsappwitinent  of  their  wishes 
in  this  life,  however,  and  perhaps  too  great  impa- 
tience to  anticipate  the  term  when  they  might  be  gra- 
tified, inclined  these  unhappy  beings  to  reserve  aa 
uniting  in  suicide.  Having  met  in  a  garden  at  Lis* 
bon  one  evening  in  April,  the  deluded  female  drank 
a  quantity  of  laudanum  from  a  vial,  requesting  her 
paramour  at  the  same  time  to  terminate  her  exist* 
enee.    He  too  followed  her  example,  and  having 

*  Murab,  Letten  on  the  French  and  English,  p.  44.  ^  It 
II  common  to  hear  people  talk  of  men  and  women  that  maloi- 
away  with  themselves,  as  they  call  it>  and  generally  for  reaaom. 
that  would  appear  to  us  hut  trifles :  the  men  perhaps  for  the 
cruelty  or  inconstancy  of  their  mistresses,  and  the  women  for 
the  indifference  of  the  men." 
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swallowed  the  xesiduc;  first  shot  hit  mistraB  titroiigh 
the  beady  and  then  dkcharged  twa  pittdla  at  hit 
owiL  The  poor  victim  of  her  freimed  paanon  roee 
no  mare :  bnt  neither  was  this  nor  tubaequieiit  at- 
tempts at  snidde  fajr  the  other  effectual,  as  he  had 
still  survived  a  year  after  the  catastrophe.* 

But  suicide,  even  where  the  passions  are  more 
quiescent,  may  ensue ;  or  where  love»  amidst  dis- 
appointed fbrfatne,  may  urge  its  hapless  victims  to 
hasten  from  the  wodd.-~Sophia  and  Henrietta  de 
St  Marie  were  the  danghtets  of  an  ngeA  oflScer,  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  Lonis^  who  dwdlt  on  Ua 
estate  in  Dauphiny.  Attadted  by  a  eorps  of  the 
revolutionary  haaditti^  who  thirsted  fat  bbod  and 
piUage,  qpite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers, 
two  sons  of  the  fiaron  Fleujrtotte,  he  fell  in  defend- 
ing his  mansion.  Though  the  officers  were  unable 
to  preserve  its  owners  they  aided  the  rescue  of  hit 
daughters^  and  afterwards  retired  firom  the  repub- 
lican army.  How  the  succeeding^  interval  was  oe» 
enpied  is  not  eiqplained;  but  in  those  miserable 
times  of  desolatiQaB,  plots  and  persecution  allowed 
the  worthy  no  repose.  Felix  and  Adolphw  de 
Fleuriotte,  the  two  offioers  themselves  also  pvch 
scribed,  at  length  found  both  Henrietta  and  So- 
phia employed  as  milliners  in  Paris.  Their  oom* 
mon  cakmities  livetted  tibeir  affectioB ;  aU  agreed 
to  be  united  in  marriage  and  then  escape  to  Swit- 
zerland.   But  in  June  1794,  Henrietta  received  a 

*  Annual  Eegiiter,  Vol.  57»  Oeainenfies,  |.  86. 
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letter  lij  the  hands  of  a  child  from  AdoIphiis»  viho, 
along  with  his  brother,  had  been  denounced,  saying 
he  was  in  the  prison  of  La  Force :  that  the  morrow 
would  be  their  last  day ;  and  he  trusted  that  she 
would  not  survive  him.  The  unhappy  youths  seem 
to  have  antidpated  a  more  ignominious  death  by . 
suicide.  The  sisters  repairing  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, remained  all  night  in  an  inn;  then  having 
gone  into  the  park  of  Chantilly  before  sunrise 
they  were  found  lifeless  beneath  a  venerable  oak  in 
each  others  arms.  Around  the  handle  of  two  dag- 
gers whidi  had  done  the  fatal  office  was  a  billet 
inscribed,  ^  Felix  and  Adolphus,  your  Sophia 
and  Henrietta  join  you.''  They  were  interred  on 
the  spot,  and  their  names  carved  on  the  oak  were 
I^ble  in  the  year  1799* 

So  long  since  as  the  year  1693,  Charles  Blount, 
an  Englishman,  committed  suicide  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  affection  for  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he  de- 
spaired of  obtaining  a  dispensation  to  marry. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  train  of  sensations 
in  regular  order,  when  the  mind  itself  labours  in 
tumult:  intervals  seem  only  the  milder  stages  of 
lunacy.  In  1742,  Madame  de  Bethisy,  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  canoness  of  the  Abbey  of  Foussay, 
sacrificed  herself  in  a  fit  of  remorse  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  atone  for  her  actual  infidelity  to  a  person 
on  whom  she  had  previously  bestowed  her  affections, 
and  who  had  deserted  her.* 

•  Richelieu  Mcmoires^  torn.  viiL  p.  19—26. 
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A  sbort  time  after  the  preceding  inddent  in 
Portugal,  one  nearly  as  disastrous  occurred  in 
England,  resulting  also  from  the  unconquerable 
violence  of  the  passions ;  and  hence  it  may  be  seen 
how  morbid  sensibilities  prepare  the  mind  for  ex- 
cesses diverging  from  the  original  affection.  A 
young  female  was  forsaken  by  a  man  who  had  pro- 
fessed an  attachment  to  her,  but  married  another 
at  Portsmouth  in  the  year  1815.  Instead  of 
sinking  under  the  mortification,  or  recurring  to 
vengeance  on  herself  she  appears  from  the  first  to 
have  conceived  a  violent  thirst  for  revenge  on  the 
deceiver.  Under  a  fictitious  name  she  sent  for  him 
one  morning  to  a  neighbour's  house,  where,  present- 
ing him  with  a  cup,  she  sud,  **  I  am  going  to  Lon- 
don :  will  you  not  drink  with  me  ?"  He  tasted 
the  contents,  and  returned  it.  **  I  wish  it  had  been 
poison,'*  she  continued ; — **  1  understand  you  are 
married,"  resumed  the  forsaken  female ;  **  Are  you 
not  sorry  for  it  ?"— "  No,"  replied  the  man :  where- 
on drawing  a  weapon  from  her  sleeve,  she  pierced 
him  with  a  deep  wound,  and  part  of  the  blade 
breaking  off,  remained  in  his  body.  After  he  had 
succeeded  in  disarming  this  unfortunate  being,  be- 
coming desperate  in  her  distress,  she  hastened  to  a 
druggist's  shop,  and  having  procured  a  quantity  of 
arsenic,  swallowed  it  in  water  and  expired.* 

*  Annual  Register,  Vol.  57*  Occurrences,  p.  ]05.    A  Coro- 
ner^B  inquest  returned,  lunacy. 
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It  is  iherefine  easy  to  disaorei,  that  the  gtmter 
Ae  variety  of  the  paadons  exdted,  uid  the  leu  they 
are  subjected  to  coatroul,  the  more  frequently  ought 
thek  uDgoreinalde  excess  to  tennioate  in  sakide. 
Friendship  may  prepare  for  affection :  jealousy  may 
lesult  from  love,  and  revenge  from  jeahnuy.  The 
absolute  close  of  violence  is  lelf-deBbiietioED,  ortlie 
destruction  of  others.  A  modffln  traveller  obBerve^ 
that  in  his  journal  he  finds  "  eleven  examples  of 
persons  trf"  rank  who,  in  five  or  ux  years,  have  killed 
that  mistresses  and  themselves  in  Italy."*  So 
many  in  one  country  having  fallal  xmAsx  the  notice 
of  a  single  individual,  shews  that  the  nomber  must 
be  great  in  Europe.  Several  in  this  island  have  been 
previously  referred  to. 

But  that  is  the  most  deplorable  (^  all  altema^ 
tires,  where  mankind  must  become  their  own  de- 
stroyers, and  the  destroyers  of  thor  beloved,  to  pre* 
serve  them  from  a  fate  more  cruel  in  reserve  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy :  Yet  this  has  been  the  lot 
of  l^ons.  Pausanias  records  when  Metellus  in- 
vaded Greece,  the  commander  of  the  Acbaiaxu^ 
"  that  he  might  not  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  ene< 
my,  first  killed  his  wife,  and  then  himself  drank 
poison.''f  Intomediate  examples  are  innnmeraUe: 
and  the  contest  between  the  royal  and  the  patrietio 
party  in  South  America,  affords  a  recent  illu8tr»< 
tion.    The  general  of  the  latter  finding  it  necessary 

*  Rone,  Naptei,  el  Fhrtnct,  en  1817>  p.  198. 

t  Pimianias,  lib.  tu.  cap.  16.  ' 
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to  retieatt  engaged  fx>  saoocynr  Barcelona,  if  its  oom- 
mander,  an  Englishman,  oonld  maintain  the  phioe 
dnring  three  days  longer.  He  contrived  to  do  so 
with  difficulty ;  but,  disappointed  of  the  expected 
relief  he  ordeied  the  gates  to  be  opened  by  his  gai^ 
lison  on  a  certain  rignal.  It  was  given.:  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  discharge  of  two  deadly  weapons 
announced  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  a  be- 
loved female  who  had  just  been  united  to  him,  and 
whom  he  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  firom  tbe 
indignities  ct  the  raCTny,  or  himself  firom  their  bar- 
barity.** 

Many  such  unhap}^  suicides  in  modem  times 
could  be  named ;  and  ccmiprehending  fiirther  exam- 
ples annrng  them,  where  either  of  two  parties  de- 
stroyed the  other,  and  then  launched  into  eternity. 
If  confidence  shall  be  reposed  in  the  Biography  of 
let  the  reader  seek  them  there. 


f  5.  Suicide  Jbr  the  lose  qf  Kindred. — ^The  an- 
guish we  endure  on  losing  our  friends  and  relatives, 
testifies  how  unwilling  we  are  to  part  with  them, 
that  we  are  never  content  with  the  longest  enjoy- 
ment of  thdr  society,  that  we  never  can  consent  to 
their  being  torn  firom  our  embraces.  But,  consider- 
ing the  transience  of  earthly  gifts,  that  all  which 
we  think  our  own  is  only  lent  to  us,  and  may  be 
recalled  without  any  warning,  perhaps  it  is  wrong 

*  Hippuiey,  Mamtire  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Riyers  Oro« 
noco  and  Aguixe,  p.  4^6. 
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to  incorporate  our  afFections  so  deeply  with  wbst  is 
most  perishable.*  Yet  our  sorrow  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  consolation :  we  beat  our  breasts,  and 
tear  our  hair ;  we  murmur  at  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, and  disturb  the  world  with  our  lamentations. 
Sometimes  affectionate  parents  have  voluntarily 
resigDed  themselves  to  death,  ox  united  in  the  fate 
bereaving  them  of  theit  children :  sometiiiies  othen 
bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  have  refused  to 
remain  behind :  but  chief  of  t^  has  the  privation  of 
husbands  and  protectors,  those  guardians  of  tender- 
ness and  imbecillity,  enlarged  the  too  ample  list  of 
suicides.  B^iuning  in  the  earliest  ages  of  time, 
self-destrnction  subsisted  thousands  of  years  ago  the 
same  as  it  does  at  the  present  day  in  the  East :  the 
same  fsles  were  kindled,  the  same  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  the  sacrifice,  and  the  same  heroic  devotion 
displayed  by  those  from  whom  fortitude  was  to  be 
the  least  expected.  It  spread  in  the  west,  extend- 
ed to  the  north,  and  has  been  seen  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  As  if  an  inheritance  in  funilies, 
it  has  passed  from  mothers  to  daughters  in  lineal 
succession,  so  to  speak,  throughout  repeated  gener- 
ations ;  nor  can  we  say  when  it  commenced  among 
them,  or  how  it  closed.  The  historian  of  an  ancient 
race  of  Messeniuis  thus  continues,  "  If  matters  be 
so^  three  in  successive  descent  from  Marpeza  slew 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  husbands."f 

*  Epdetiu  Enchiridion,  cap.  15. 
t  Pmuamat,  Kb.  ir.  cap.  3. 
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Among  the  ancient  HeruU,  a  tribe  wont  to  appease* 
tiieir  deities  by  human  sacrifice,  the  wife  of  any  one 
deceasing  voluntarily  strangled  herself  soon  after 
at  her  husband's  tomb,  to  prove  her  afl^tion,  and- 
procure  the  reward  of  posthumous  fame.  Her  sur- 
vivanoe  induced  everlasting  shame,  and  was  the  re-^ 
proach  of  his  relations.*  On  the  banks  df  the  Vis-' 
tula  there  formerly  dwelt  the  Winedi,  described  as 
''  a  wicked  and  odious  race,"  but  so  affectionate  in- 
the  conjugal  state,  that  wives  would  not  remain 
behind  their  departed  spouses ;  and  she  who  suffered 
death  by  her  own  hand,  in  order  that  her  body 
might  be  consumed  on  the  same  pile  as  that  of.  bar 
husband,  was  renowned  among  the  survivors.^ 

The  queens  of  Sweden  accompanied  their  hus^ 
bands  to  the  shades,  and  their  cremation  at  Upsal 
has  been  already  commemorated,  along  with  solitary 
examples  in  other  countries.  But  all  did  not  feel 
the  duty  alike  imperious ;  for  Saxo  inveighs  against 
a  princess  brought  from  Scotland,  who  dreaded  to 
die  with  her  husband  iVmleth.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  had  made  a  vow,  that 
he  would  not  survive  more  than  ten  years,  provided 
he  could  obtain  the  victory  over  his  enemies.    But 

*  ProcopUiS  de  Bello  Getioo^  lib.  iL  cap.  14. 

t  Bonif actus,  Epicopus  Moguntinus,  Epist.  IQ,  ad  Ethel- 
baldum  regem  Anglorum.  Their  descendants^  under  altered  fa- 
ahions^  are  now  recognized  in  a  territory  along  the  Oder  and 
Sprea:  Jabloniii,  Epist.  ap:  Biehardson,  Pilgrimages  in  Ire- 
land. 
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as  it  wad  an  estaUi^ed  cdatom  at  that  time  to 
bury  ibe  wife  along  witii  tlie  huabiiid,  his  Qneea 
lefiiaed  to  reside  with  him  until  the  period  when 
hia  vow  should  be  fulfilled.* 

But  in  the  East»  where  human  reason  aeema  to 
be  the  most  disturbed  by  superstttion,  and  the  men« 
tal  fiieulties  ready  to  be  wound  up  to  the  most  Ti»* 
lent  excess  of  passion,  it  is  an  irreversible  obligation 
on  the  surviving  widow  to  follow  her  departed  bus- 
band  to  the  valley  of  death,  if  she  will  not  remain 
and  be  dishonoured.  It  is  rarely  that  she  needs 
persnasion,  or  to  be  reminded  of  her  duty ;  though 
some  standing  appalled  by  the  terrors  of  approad^ 
ing  tonnent,  or  languishing  still  for  the  sweets  of 
li^  doubtiess  beocmie  a  eompulsory  sacrifioe.f  Their 
eommon  alacrity  to  mount  the  jnle,  and  sever  them*^ 
selves  horn  the  world,  tells  how  willing  they  are  to 
perish  by  the  same  flames  which  tiiey  themselves 
shall  kindle. 

No  sooner  has  the  husband  breathed  his  last, 
tiian  his  widow  immediately,  and  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  announces  her  determination  to  join 
hiB  soul  in  paradise.  While  the  spot  is  selected, 
and  the  pile  preparing,  she  is  adorning  herself  as  if 
for  a  festal  day ;  and  comes  forth  decked  in  all  her 
jewels  and  ornaments.    A  few  religious  ceremonies 


*  BartkoUnus  Antiquitates  Danicc,  p*  507* 
t  Bemkr  Voyages  par  les  Etats  du  Grand  Mogdi,  torn.  iL 
p.  116*. 
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ensue  i  ibe  wilks  acound  the  ttmctare  deliberately, 
with  a  coUeeted  wuntenanoe  and  a  firm  footstefs 
and  fearlettlj  atonds  its  siiwimifc  Then  tsking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her  fiiends  as  she  distributes 
her  tciakets  amoQ^  them,  she  herseU  applies  the 
tozdbt  and  chupinff  her  deceased  partner  in  her  anns^ 
their  ashes  mia^k  together. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  only  fashion  of  saidLde  in  tibe 
East,  though  it  be  the  more  frequent  and  the  most 
enoonraged  there ;  fiir  sometimes  widows  vdluntarily 
inter  themselTes  alive  with  the  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands^ affcer  similar  oerononies  as  those  which  are 
practised  at  etematic^.^ 

Shunning  this  fiery  cxdeal  would  incur  disgrace, 
while  passing  through  its  tonnents  is  beheved  an  un- 
ening  guide  to  eternal  felicity,  and  seals  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  victiuL  But  above  all  it  is  held  a  duty 
which  is  owing  to  the  wedded  state,  insomuch  that 
with  rare  exceptions  concubines  are  not  bound  to  com- 
mit themsdves  to  the  flames;  and  an  amicable  com- 
petition has  been  seen  between  two  surviving  wi- 
dows lor  the  privil^e  of  suicide.f  The  duty  d  pe- 
rishing is  regarded  as  so  imperious,  that  blo(«dng 
widows  refuse  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  their  de- 
sponding kindred,  or  to  escape  where  power  would 

*  Ward,  View  of  the  HkUnry,  Religion,  and  Liteiatnre  of 
the  HindooB,  VoLL  Introd.  p.  IxxL— Vol  iL  p.  1  lO.'^Siavonmis, 
Voyages  to  the  Eoit  Indieir  voL  L  p.  451. 

t  Diodonu  Siadus,  lib.  xix.  torn.  iL  p«  342.  Slrabo,  lib.  zr. 
torn.  iL  p.  1024,  1041. 
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iheHer  them,  nid  when  the  oooHng  a£feetioiu  cf 
the  aged  oease  to  urge  them  to  lelf-iinmolatioii  fis 
lore.  They  put  implidt  &ith  in  the  joys  of  futu- 
rity. Hid  dread  the  eontninely  attending  eraaon  of 
the  sacrifice:*  which,  independently  of  the  wanntfa  of 
r^ardfbrthe  deceased,  are  the  motives  infinendng 
£sstem  widows,  as  well  as  those  of  other  i^ona. 
The  principal  wife  of  every  chief  ai  the  Fcjee 
isUnda,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  is  vduntarily 
•trangled  when  the  husband  dies.  As  the  Indian 
widow  sometimes  boms  herself  though  removing 
nearer  the  seat  of  European  governments ;  f  so 
is  the  same  custom  carried  along  with  the  others 
emigrating  fiom  their  native  country.  The  widow 
of  a  diief  who  died  in  a  di^rent  island  considered 
it  a  breach  of  duty  to  outlive  him,  and  in  answer 
to  the  remonstrances  <i£  her  friends  declared,  that 
the  gods  of  Fejee  would  punish  her,  and  that  by 
aurvivance  she  would  expose  herself  to  misery. 
When  their  importunities  ceased,  she  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  her  departed  husband,  and  desired  two 
of  her  countrymen  to  terminate  her  existence :  they 
immediately  complied,  and  she  was  buried  in  the 
came  grave  with  his  body4    Turning  to  the  king- 

*  Maurke,  Indian  Antiquidei,  voL  u.  p.  96, 1 65.  Forral, 
"VofgB  to  New  Guinea,  p.  170.  Thorn,  Conquest  of  Jan, 
p.  S98.  Moore,  Hindu  Inbnticide,  p.  71,  12.  Forbet,  On- 
cnUl  Memmn,  toL  L  p.  iJQ.  Taoertuer,  Travelti,  Part  il  B.  S. 
eh.  9. 

t  Bruoe,  Memoin,  p.  352. 

JJtfanMr,  Account  of  the  Tongs  Islands,  ToL.i.p.341. 
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iaoms  of  Afiics,  a  scene  of  another  kind  is  displayed 
lor  the  purpose  of  self-extermination :  where^  unlike 
the  calm  affliction  and  patient  resignation  of  the 
£ast»  surviving  widows  seem  animated  by  the  soul 
of  infuriated  demons :  Hundreds  associated  together 
in  the  palaces  of  the  sovereign,  at  the  moment  he 
expires  commence  the  most  merciless  massacre  of 
eadi  other ;  and  when  weary  of  mutual  slaughter, 
ihey  direct  their  bloody  weapons  against  them- 
selves.* 

But  is  it  not  cruel  to  sanction  so  horrible  a  sa- 
crifice  of  gentle,  innocent,  and  inoffensive  beings  ? 
Do  not  religion,  and  humanity,  and  reason,  all  con- 
spire to  bid  us  root  it  out  from  the  countries  whose 
soil  we  tread,  and  whose  laws  we  dictate  ?  Even 
the  less  enlightened  rulers  of  certain  eastern  na- 
tions have  already  prohibited  this  needless  destruc- 
tion of  the  living ;  and  although  we  may  wonder 
at  the  fortitude  which  sets  the  love  of  parents, 
children,  and  kindred  aside,  to  encounter  the  tor- 
ments q£  death,  can  we  credit  that  compulsion  does 
not  often  prevail,  or  that  the  dread  of  shame  does 
not  conceal  internal  anguish?!  Does  youth  or 
beauty  so  speedily  make  up  its  account  with  the 
world,  and  fly  to  pain  so  iivillingly  from  pleasure  ? 
Though  fortitude  can  stifle  complaint — ^for  to  con- 
fess our  sufferings  is  unmanly — ^it  cannot  abrogate 

*  Dahel,  History  of  Dahoray^  var.  loc 

t  Bistachere^  Expose  StatisUque  du  Tuakin,  p.  27& 
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the  tenon  of  the  timid,  ot  ilmyi  nleoce  the  appw* 
henmoiu  of  the  bold.  If  wine  bare  eontempUted 
the  appantiu  of  dnth  with  tnnqoillity,  otha 
hare  shnink  in  honor  from  the  sight ;  aid  dia»> 
lution  of  the  mental  system  has  preceded  destroy 
tion  (tf  the  coipoiieal  frame.— ^A  municipal  officer* 
named  Lauienson,  being  accused  at  Lyons,  was  ie> 
eUlmed  by  the  citizens  cf  his  district,  and  obtained 
a  written  certificate  fixmi  bis  judges,  which  he  put 
into  his  pocket  But  in  retiring  be  was  seized  hf 
mistake,  and  huiried  away  with  a  number  of  con- 
demned  persons  to  punishment:  The  certificate 
having  fiillen  from  its  place,  was  found  by  a  soL- 
dier,  who^  quitting  the  ranks,  rushed  through  the 
crowd  to  the  presence  of  the  tribunal,  proeared  a 
deBnite  repriere;  and  carried  it  to  the  fittal  spot. 
Only  an  instant  remained :  of  forty  victims,  tbir^ 
nine  had  perished,  &te  reserved  Laurenson  to  con- 
clude the  tragedy,  and  he  was  already  bound  to 
the  plank,  when  the  soldier  arrived  in  breathless 
haste.  The  unhappy  man  was  freed ;  but  sensation 
had  fled,  and  reason  along  with  it  Only  the  hut 
object  he  had  beheld  occupied  his  mind  as  he  re- 
covered. Uttering  piteous  moans,  he  believed  him- 
self wading  in  blood,  and  graves  full  of  his  miser- 
able  comrades  ready  to  receive  him.  All  the  speo- 
tatora  were  struck  vrith  affright  at  his  cries,  while 
moved  by  pity  at  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
man  so  imminently  escaping  death  being  deprived 
of  judgment* 
*  JkUmdiiwlea  Fiuonsdc  Ljmu  sp:  Nougaret,  Uun.  iv.  p.  114. 
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Uncenquenble  vehemeiioe  of  sairow,  as  it  pKimpts 
sarviying  kindred  to  wound  themselves^  or  mutilate 
their  members^  even  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  ex^ 
tent  of  8u£Bsring^*  so  may  it  impel  the  afflicted  to 
sineide  for  the  loss  of  those  beloved.  But  sorely  so- 
pentition  only  could  form  it  into  a  regular  and  ap- 
pointed fiishion,  to  be  transmitted  through  snecessive 
agei^  and  sanctioned  as  a  laudable  deed.    The  an- 
cients affirm  that  self-immolation  originated  as  a  re- 
straint on  the  integnty  of  wives,  in  countries  where 
thoy  had  been  accustomed  treacherously  to  destroy 
Aafar  husbands,  so  that  the  safety  of  both  might  be» 
eaoie  reciprocal  and  incorporated  together.  Perhaps 
it  had  a  very  different  source,  and  must  be  sought  in 
the  religious  worship  or  funereal  ceremonies  of  barba- 
teas  nations,  which  shed  the  blood  of  the  living  to  ap« 
pease  imaginary  deities,  or  to  provide  companions  fiir 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  Custom  defends  cruelty :  and 
the  man  must  be  intreind  who  makes  war  against  su- 
perstition. Prejudice  cements  its  fetters.  What  has 
more  universally  overspread  the  eartii  with  human 
gore  than  compulsory  sacrifice,  for  it  has  water- 
ed every  r^on  of  its  surfiu»  ?    But  it  is  gradual- 
ly abrogated  as  reason  enlightens.    We  have  seen 
infanticide  abolished,  and  sometimes  the  date  of 
other  remarkable  corresponding  events  is  preserved. 
According  to  the  Spanish  missionary  Navarette^ 

*  WiboH,  Blisskmarj  Voyage  of  the  Ship  Duff,  p.  242,  S4bd, 

844. 
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the  suidde  of  widows  wag  practiaed  by  the  Tartan 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  AmanofconrideratiM 
belonging  to  that  people  baring  died  at  Pekin,  in 
the  year  1668,  his  widow  prepared  to  accompany 
his  remjuns  to  the  t(nnb  by  voluntary  immolatioL 
But  she  had  not  yet  entirely  weaned  herself  from  km 
of  the  world :  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age^ 
and  a  respectable  family  from  which  she  had  ^nmg 
were  plunged  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  lonng  hot 
by  such  a  needless  sacrifice.  They  resolved  to  oBa 
a  petition  to  the  emperor,  praying  him  to  dispenae 
with  its  necessity.  He  not  only  did  so,  but  pnhi- 
luted  the  voltmtary  suicide  of  widows  among  the 
same  nation  in  future.  Thus  may  despotic  autbt^ 
rity  con&r  a  lasting  benefit,  where  the  mild  persua- 
sives of  the  benevolent  would  be  counteracted  by 
the  blindness  of  superstition  and  folly.* 

Husbands  have  slain  themselves  from  grief  at 
losing  their  wives ;  but  this  is  an  event  infinitely 
more  rare  than  of  wives  perishing  for  the  loss  of 
their  husbands.  Roland  the  French  minister,  oB 
learning  that  his  wife  bad  perished  by  the  hands  of 
theur  persecutors,  closed  his  existence  by  a  dagga 
on  the  high-road  between  Rouen  and  Paris  in  No- 
vember 1793.  "  Let  my  remains  be  respected  by 
the  stranger  who  finds  them,"  said  he  in  a  lulled 


*  Nawirdte,  Account  of  tbe  Empire  of  China,  Book  II. 
chap.  8.  The  author  meuu  that  the  cuitom  wu  rertricted 
anong  the  Tartar  conquenn  of  China. 
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*'  they  are  those  of  a  man  consecrating  his  life  to 
utility.  Indignation  drew  me  from  my  retreat,  and 
the  moment  I  discovered  that  my  spouse  had  been 
assassinated,  I  resolved  to  follow  her  and  abandon 
a  world  polluted  with  crimes."  Not  far  from  the 
same  period,  the  wife  of  Francis  Claviere,  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Convention,  followed  the  snicide  of 
her  husband  by  consoling  her  children,  settling  her 
domestic  aflPairs,  and  then  availing  herself  of  a  doze 
of  poison  with  which  she  had  been  provided  by  a 
friend.*  But  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Rabaud  St 
Etienne,  who  had  also  perished,  was  still  a  more 
tragical  demonstration  of  despair.  She  would  not 
be  disappointed ;  for  seating  herself  down  on  the 
brink  of  a  well,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  might  be 
dashed  to  the  bottom  on  discharging  a  weapon 
aimed  at  her  life,  she  did  the  fatal  deed,  f 

§  6.  Suicide  Jbr  Friends  and  Protectors. — ^The 
same  passionate  regrets  inducing  suicide  for  the  loss 
of  kindred,  have  proved  the  destruction  of  others 
between  whom  the  intimate  relations  of  friendship 
and  regard  subsisted.  In  many  countries,  the  slaves 
and  the  servants  of  deceased  protectors  have  vo- 
luntarily perished  to  be  laid  in  a  common  grave, 
or  resolving  to  join  them  in  the  next  life  when  for* 
dbly  separated  in  the  present.    Even  during  the 

*  Riouffe,  Memoires  D'un  Detenu,  p.  63,  85* 
t  lAMvet,  Quelques  Notices  dc  mes  Perils,  p.  263» 
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numitioiH  iniqiiitiei  (^  the  Ute  Emopeui  tnn- 
Ues,  when  die  fieods  of  the  infemtl  Ttffau  aeemei 
to  be  let  looie,  when  parent!  and  ehildien,  and  fan^ 
bwdlaand  wires,  were  fwept  into  the  jxwtduggi^ 
yotttfafiil  fenule  attendants  were  aeen  who  woald 
not  tear  themselves  from  thdr  belored  misCre—^ 
hut  who  would  mount  the  tame  scaffidd  to  die  aloag 
with  them.*  Then  was  the  time  when  Iwid  Thima 
^nmg  out  of  atrocious  vice— ^hen  adrcnify  gm^ 
rated  the  firmest  love— when  some  who  escaped  d^ 
jtmetion  denounced  themselvea  on  pnrpose  to  perii^ 
■nd  rqoiced  in  hearing  their  doom.  The  aaaila  cf 
Terror  record,  that  in  a  angle  dtj  seven  danghtanv 
in  different  familica,  pwserved  the  lives  <tf  tbor  m^ 
■  then  and  sistera  at  the  expense  c^  their  own. 

Andentiy,  nay  in  more  modem  time^  it  hat 
been  known  that  mankind  bound  themselves  in  strict 
alliance  to  each  other:  they  vowed  to  participate 
nratual  fortunes,  and  voluntarily  devoted  themaelvei 
to  destruction  when  fate  overtook  either.f  !S^ieDds 
linked  in  friendship,  shared  a  common  destiny.  In 
the  annals  of  the  north  we  read  of  two  friends^  Aa- 
mmid  and  Asvit,  who  engaged,  by  reciprocal  paetkn, 
to  accompany  each  other  to  the  ttmb :  and  one  of 
them  having  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  he  n 
carried  some  provisions  along  with  him,  to  i 
life  a  little  longer.     Hading,  a  king  of  Deiuna^ 

"  Biot^,  Hemoim  D'un  Detenn,  p,  71. 
t  Ccw  de  Bdlo  Gallko,  lik  iU.  eipb  «9.<— Lib.  vn.  e^  4a 
Strata,  lib.  iil  torn,  i  p.  851. 
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on  hearing  a  report  <^  the  kmg  of  Sweden's  death, 
poblidy  destroyed  himself:  Nor  should  the  more 
singular  example  of  two  northern  chiefiB  or  kings  be 
omitted,  who  employed  three  years  in  ecmstmcthig 
a  sepulchre,  whidi  one  of  them  entered  along  with 
n  retinue  of  twdive  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting suicide.*— *'  If  you  love  me  sincerely,''  said 
the  Koman  emperor  Otho  to  his  soldiers  at  the 
dose  of  his  short  and  troubled  reign,  ^  I  pray  you 
allow  me  to  die  as  I  wish:  do  not  oranpd  me  to  Ure, 
who  am  so  unwilling ;  but  repair  to  the  victor,  and 
try  to  make  your  peace  with  hiuL^f  Retiringfrom 
their  presence,  he  &11  by  his  own  weapon;  but^the 
prastorian  cohorts  earned  forth  his  body  widi  tears 
and  lamentations,  kissing  his  hands  and  the  wound. 
Some  of  the  sddiers  killed  themselves  near  his  fu- 
neral pile,  neither  finom  apprehension  near  disgust, 
but  from  emulation  for  credit  and  afl^ion  for  their 
prince;  and  afterwards  this  kind  of  death  wasoom- 
mon  at  Bebriacum,  Placentia,  and  other  encamp- 

ments.^t 

Independently  of  the  poignant  affliction  endured 
from  the  loss  of  relations,  friends,  (nr  protectors,  no 
inducement  has  operated  more  powerfully  than  the 
same  principles  which  led  to  the  immolation  of  the 
slave  on  the  tomb  of  his  master,  namely,  that  the 
suidde  might  serve  the  departed  in  the  other  world. 

*  Sato  GrammtUkiUf  lib.  L  p.  18.-— Lib.  ▼•  p.  S£. 
t  Dw,  lib.  Ixiv.  {  14,  15.  tern.  iL  p.  1058. 
X  Tacitus  Historife,  lib.  iL  cap.  49. 
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1 7.  Suiddejrom  Domestic  It^lieity.—Thaagk 
maokiiid,  uoited  by  kindred  and  society,  are  bonnd 
to  preserve  concord,  and  to  dwell  in  peace  and  h^ 
piness,  their  opinions  are  too  relaxed  on  th^  datien 
Instead  of  a  Bedolous  desiie  to  infuse  content^  and 
to  reap  satisfaction,  they  are  ready  to  harass  theff 
dependent  families,  and  derive  a  barbarous  enjoju 
ment  irom  thor  vexation. 

Suicide  from  domestic  infelidty,  perhapi^  is  fiv 
&om  uncommon;  yet  it  sometimes  happrais  that  the 
master  of  the  establishment  is  his  own  destroyei^ 
firom  chagrin  or  mortification.  Muralt  relates,  that 
**  an  officer  bdonfpng  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
being  much  concerned  for  his  wife's  running  away 
with  her  gallant,  flung  himself  from  a  balcony  into 
the  street,  by  which  his  legs  were  broken.  He  was 
carried  immediately  to  be  dressed,  but  before  it  could 
be  done  he  took  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and  killed 
himself."  The  same  author  gives  another  example 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  which,  besides  domestic  infelk 
tnty,  he  ascribes  to  his  desire  that  his  wife  should 
be  disappointed  of  her  inheritance,  expecting  the 
confiscation  of  all  the  property  he  should  leave  be- 
hind.* However,  his  conclusions  were  niistaken.f 
Some  years  ago,  M.  Troussel,  an  oflScer  of  repa> 
tation  who  vras  in  foreign  service,  dwelt  at  Ber- 

*  tfuraU,  Letters;  p.  45.  46. 

t  Sir  MaUhtm  Hak,  Hiitoria  Pladtamm  Conmc,  voL  i. 
p.  413.  (ays  of  a  laicide,  "  He  dotfa  not  forfeit  hit  Undi,  nor 
bi*  wife's  dower." 
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Kn  in  uninterrupted  harmony  with  an  amiable  part- 
ner. Being  appointed  to  command  the  artillery  of 
an  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Austria,  he  re- 
mained at  Magdeburgh,  from  whence  he  dispatched 
Beveral  letters,  besides  one  which  was  conceived  in 
the  following  words :  But  it  should  be  observed,  that 
ins  wife  had  previously  demonstrated  a  remarkable 
|)artiality  for  a  young  stranger  arriving  at  Berlin, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind ; 
**  Being  aware  that  some  are  averse  to  occupy  the 
apartment  where  suicide  has  been  committed,  it  is 
in  the  vestibule  that  I  shall  terminate  my  existence; 
for  I  am  unwilling  to  cause  any  injury  to  the  worthy 
people  with  whom  I  lodge.  My  body  shall  be  nei- 
ther stripped  nor  washed ;  it  shall  be  locked  up  du- 
ring the  day,  and  I  request  to  be  interred  with  the 
apparel  I  wear ;  that  as  night  approaches,  four  sol- 
diers may  carry  me  to  the  grave,  without  any  show 
or  parade,  and  that  I  shall  be  buried  among  the 
military  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  possible."  M. 
Troussel  having  concluded  all  his  letters,  called  to 
the  sentinel  posted  before  the  door,  enquiring  the 
hour  of  night :  **  Three  has  just  struck,"  the  senti- 
nel replied;  and  immediately  the  neighbourhood 
being  aroused  by  the  report  of  arms,  found  the  un- 
fortunate officer  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  that  which  had  bereft  him  of  life."* 
In  one  instance  which  came  within  the  author's 

*  Thkbault,  Souvenirs  de  mon  Sejonr  a  Berlin,  torn,  iii  p.  125. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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knowle^e,  s  young  woman  left  an  orphan  in  tSM6- 
lute  dependence,  was  received  into  the  family  of  a 
benevolent  relative,  and  educated  from  an  early  age 
as  8  child  of  his  own.  She  parried,  apparently 
from  mutual  attachment,  occupied  a  lespectaUe 
sphere  in  life,  and  seemed  to  dwell  in  comfort :  Bat 
fidse  craicIusionB  of  domeBtie  cfmcems  are  often 
drawn  by  the  undisceming  world :  her  hnahand  was 
of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  the  presence  of  other 
relations  probably  proved  an  interferrace  with  inter- 
nal peace.  While  yet  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  this 
unhappy  female  forsook  her  only  in&nt  to  seek  a 
better  state  ham  suicide. 

The  privacy  preserved  r^;arding  similar  incidents, 
will  the  more  anxiously  jo'event  the  pnUication  of 
mdi  calamities;  from  reflecting  greater  dishonour  on 
the  survivors  than  on  the  departed,  if  they  come  (^ 
domestic  infelicity. 

§  8.  Suicide  Jrom  Indignation. — Sudden  indig- 
nation, the  sense  of  dishonour,  and  other  sentiments 
awakened  &om  social  relations,  are  productive  of 
catastrophes  equal  to  these  which  are  consequent 
eti  a  long  train  of  misery. 

But  this  is  a  principle  which,  when  restricted 
within  rational  limits,  is  of  infinite  utility  in  the 
afiairs  of  mankind;  for  those  will  fly  ftom  dch 
gradation  who  know  their  proper  place  and  duties. 
It  is  the  sense  of  dishonour  which  alike  raises  the 
weapon  gainst  the  person  of  her  who  apprehend! 
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the  violenee  of  man  to  her  virtiie;  or  of  the  woman 
whose  shame,  though  from  human  treachery,  is  be- 
trayed to  the  world.  It  is  this  which  induce  the 
suicide  of  the  husband,  who  feels  himself  di^aced 
by  the  lubricity  of  his  wife ;  and  of  the  mother, 
who  cannot  survive  her  daughter's  offence.  It  is 
the  sense  of  dishonour  which  arms  the  commander 
against  himself,  whose  oversight  has  lost  the  day ;  of 
the  statesman,  who  has  fallen  from  his  glory ;  of  the 
magistrate,  who  is  wounded  by  indignity :  Nay,  of 
the  gamester,  who  cannot  redeem  his  engagements  i 
or  of  him  from  whom  capricious  fortune  has  reft  his 
all  to  plunge  in  penury. 

The  sense  of  dishonour  cements  the  social  com* 
pact,  and  strengthens  its  integrity.  It  bids  us  dis^ 
dain  deficiency  to  ourselves  in  deficiency  to  our 
neighbours,  and  to  spurn  at  the  envious  passions 
which  demean  us  to  a  level  with  the  vile. 

Yet  may  not  the  sense  of  dishonour,  so  laudable 
in  its  proper  exerdse  and  acceptation,  be  carried  to 
an  extent  of  which  the  rational  can  hardly  approve  ? 
The  wicked  are  not  in  our  keeping :  thef  SMqr  wer- 
power  us  by  their  strength,  they  may  contrive  fd 
steal  indignities  upon  us,  treacherously  to  waylay 
our  steps,  and  brand  our  fairest  name  with  calumny. 
But  are  we  to  take  vengeance  <m  ourselves,  or  hold 
that  we  are  accountable  for  the  deed  that  is  ano- 
ther's, seeing  our  own  actions  only  are  within  our 
controul  ?*  It  seems  as  if  we  were  willing  that  a  fit 
of  impatience  should  hurry  us  from  the  world. 

*  Epicldus  EnchiridioD4,§  1. 
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Two  young  nobles  of  Japan,  Tavemier  says,  har- 
Hig  jostled  each  other,  the  most  passionate  desired 
to  have  instant  revenge  by  duel,  which  the  other 
declined  until  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  which 
was  then  appointed.  The  challenger  consequendy 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and,  having  waited  some  time 
for  his  adversary,  was  so  poignantly  stung  by  the 
affront  put  upon  him,  as  he  conceived,  that  he  kill- 
ed himselfl  However,  the  other  immediately  ar- 
rived, and  after  expressing  much  surprise  that  his 
word  had  been  doubted,  he  dedaared  that  he  would 
seal  his  promise  with  his  blood ;  and  he  also  com- 
mitted suicide.  *  If  we  are  to  credit  the  descrip- 
tions of  that  remote  country,  suicide  seems  to  be 
as  much  encouraged  as  repressed;  for  not  only 
is  there  a  sect  of  philosophers  regarding  it  as  he- 
roical  and  very  commendable  when  the  single  ho- 
nourable means  of  evading  a  shameful  death,  or 
to  be  preserved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
victorious  enemy  :f  but  he  who  commits  suidde 
is  anxious  to  prove  to  his  fiiends  that  he  has  died 
honourably.  X  Thus  is  sa  needless  a  waste  of  life 
sanctioned,  and  so  much  fuel  added  to  the  human 
passions.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  North 
American  Indians  are  keenly  alive  to  an  afl&ont ; 
that  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  females  of  tender 


^  Tavemier,  Relation  ofJapan^  p.  5. 
t  Koempfer,  History  of  Japan,  p.  250. 
X  Gohwrnn,  Narrative,  voL  iL  p.  S82« 
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age  to  drown  themselves  on  a  slight  reprimand 
from  their  mothers,  and  this  without  any  passionate 
exclamations,  or  sa3dng  more  than  **  You  shall  na 
longer  have  a  daughter !" 

The  sense  of  dishonour,  combined  with  religious 
prejudices,  is  carried  to  such  an  unreasonable  excess 
in  some  parts  of  the  East,  that  men  of  rank  con* 
ceive  themselves  disgraced  by  simple  exposure  of 
the  coimtenance  of  the  females  of  their  family ;  and 
some  would  permit  themselves  to  perish  of  hunger 
rather  than  partake  of  food  from  the  same  vessel 
which  had  served  another  cast  or  religious  sect  of 
different  tenets.  An  immense  army  was  marched 
to  a  sanctified  stream  about  the  year  1792,  that 
the  General  might  therein  purify  himself  from  the 
contamination  of  having  ate  with  a  Bramin,  who 
had  an  amour  with  another's  wife  of  lower  rank.* 
A  noble  of  Hindostan  giving  an  account  of  an 
engagement  from  which  he  escaped  when  hard 
pressed  by  an  enemy,  continues,  '^  Upon  which  I 
leaped  from  my  horse,  and  seizing  my  wife  and 
daughter  by  each  hand,  rushed  with  them  into 


^  Moore,  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's 
Detachment^  p.  l66:  "  Happier  ten  thousand  times  would 
it  have  been  had  he  put  arsenic  into  their  victuals^  for 
then  such  only  as  had  eaten  of  it  would  have  felt  the  bad 
ejects ;  whereas  now  so  quickly  a  contamination  of  this  kind 
spreads,  not  only  the  whole  mass,  but  all  with  whom  the  mem- 
bers had  held  intercoxirse  were  defiled."  Vide  Buchanan, 
Journey  from  Madras,  voL  iL  p.  409* 
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At  imUet  up  to  their  tniBto,  and  covered  the  reife 
of  their  penons  with  a  eloth,  drawing  my  iword  to 
defend  them  with  my  life;  and  luoldly  for  my 
honour  their  faces  were  not  seen  by  the  eyea  of 
abangen."* 

Bat  it  is  chiefiy  in  lome  extreme  dilemma  ox 
amidst  desperate  rarenmstancea,  that  the  ntmoat 
Tiolenoe  of  the  paaaions  ia  developed,  and  a^eada 
like  an  infectioaa  malady.  Who  has  ever  seai  the 
same  scenes  displayed  in  repose,  as  amidst  fire  and 
shipwreck,  and  in  the  heat  of  battle  ?  Who  oould 
credit  that  the  same  soul  softened  by  the  murmur- 
ings  d  the  brook,  stilled  by  the  serenity  of  silent 
nature,  or  courting  the  groves  and  the  woodlands, 
omild  be  maddened  with  ambition,  or  seek  for  glory 
amidst  carnage  and  deaolatioa? 

When  the  olive  branch  is  planted  here,  the  torch 
of  discord  is  kindled  there,  and  the  standard  of  war 
unfurled.  For  the  earth  must  ever  teem  with  dia- 
aension,  rousing  the  dormant  passions,  together  with 
all  the  personal  energies  of  which  mankind  are  ca- 
pable. Tbe  shame,  the  di^ace,  and  the  dangw 
of  being  overpowered  by  an  enemy,  however,  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  horror  of  contamination 
from  being  touched  by  sacrilegious  hands.  Among 
the  bravest,  &om  whom  the  hopes  of  victory  have  fled* 
and  whom  fortune  has  deserted,  the  sullen  broodings 
of  despondence  are  the  most  ominous,  for  their  own 

*  Eradut  Khan,  Menunrs  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  p.  ^%. 
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and  iSbe  destnidioii  of  thdr  dependents.  In  some 
parts  of  Hindostan,  if  a  man  cvf  rank,  beset  by  an  ir-» 
resistible  enemy,  finds  that  the  bonoor  of  his  family 
is  not  to  be  ensured  on  capitnlataon,  he  assumes  a 
certain  external  symbol  of  despair,  and  retiring  to 
the  inner  apartments,  the  whole  of  the  fiemales  are 
involved  in  common  destruction,  or  themselves  com* 
mit  suicide.*  Sometimes  mothers  and  children 
are  cruelly  massacred  by  a  trusty  bsnd  chosen  by 
ihe  master,  and  especially  to  preserve  them  from 
tlK  contamination  of  Europeans.  Sometimes,  when 
there  is  no  other  victim,  the  raging  chief  takes  venr 
geance  on  himself,  in  the  blindness  of  the  supersti** 
tious  pgudices  debasing  his  mind.  In  the  year 
1749f  when  the  British  captured  the  fort  of  Devi- 
oottah  in  India,  a  nativB  officer  of  high  rank  was 
found  lying  deqperately  wounded  on  the  ground 
He  was  removed,  and  humanely  attended ;  but,  witli 
sullen  obstinacy,  he  refused  all  proffisred  aid,  nor 
would  he  submit  to  the  surgical  operations  essential 
for  his  cure  ulitil  observing  that  compulsion  would 
be  used:  and  he  was  no  sooner  left  alone  than  h^ 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  There- 
fore he  was  narrowly  watched ;  and  to  preserve 
him  undisturbed  by  the  operations  then  carrying 
on,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  thatched  hut  at  some 
distance,  where  for  sevesal  days  he  behaved  with 
such  composure  that  his  keepers  retired,  believ- 
ing him  asleep  in  the  night    The  Indian,  how- 

*  Franklith  Military  Memain  of  Mr  George  Thomas^  p.  18 1. 
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em,  initead  of  sppteoadiig  the  cue  of  hit  bene* 
factors,  fd%  that  they  hid  done  him  a  mortal  in* 
jury.  His  parity  was  iodehblj  sullied  by  contact 
with  the  meani  which  the  Euzopeani  had  employed 
in  iniiiittering  to  hia  wants.  When  his  keepera 
bad  retired  and  had  readied  some  distance,  he  crept 
to  s  comer  of  the  hut,  and  setting  fire  to  the  thatch, 
it  instantly  kindled  into  a  blaae,  while  he  perished 
accMding  to  his  wish  in  the  flames.  * 

The  biogr^her  of  suicides  gives  s  melancholy 
example  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  where  a 
young  female  devotee,  wrapt  up  in  superstition,  be* 
came  a  votary  of  the  immaculate  Saint  Catherine. 
A  stranger,  youthful  like  herself,  had  made  an  im- 
pression <m  her  affections,  which  she  had  not  attempt- 
ed, in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  to  resist  But 
having  dropped  certain  expressions  which  allowed 
her  to  call  the  fervour  of  his  piety  in  question,  she 
was  struck  with  such  inconceivable  horror  at  being 
contaminated  by  the  touch  of  a  heretic,  that  she 
endeavoured  to  atone  to  Heaven  for  it  by  becoming 
her  own  destroyer.  So  did  this  poor  deluded  being 
plunge  into  eternity,  without  considering  whether 
she  was  not  about  to  commit  an  offence  of  a  iar 
deeper  die  than  having  yielded  to  the  momentary 
impulse  of  mortal  eathusiasm.f 

It  is  very  shocking  to  think  that  mankind  are  w 

*  Onne,  Militai;  Trannctions  in  IndcwtaD,  toL  L  p.  ISO. 
ToL  ii.  p.  854. 
+  Spkn,  Kogrephy  rf  Siiicides,  No.  SQ. 
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absurd  as  to  believe  that  contact  of  living  beings 
spreads  a  deleterions  poison  because  profesdng  cer- 
tain opinions  or  firom  having  sprung  of  a  certain 
race,  that  they  suffer  sudi  contamination  as  is  ex 
piable  only  by  depriving  themselves  of  life.  Can 
it  be  credited  that  the  rage  of  intolerance  and  su- 
perstition has  been  so  great  in  England,  that  per- 
sons of  one  sect  were  forbidden  to  nurse  the  children 
of  another,  to  dwell  in  the  same  house,  or  even  to 
eat  together  ;*  that  they  have  been  the  objects  of 
torture  and  persecution,  and  compelled  to  chuse  a 
voluntary  death  as  the  least  of  the  real  evils  pre- 
sented to  them  ?  None  but  our  own  actions,  indeed, 
are  in  our  own  custody,  and  circumstances  inevitable 
may  betray  the  purest  into  an  equivocal  condition, 
ix  even  into  a  predicament  which  covers  them  with 
shame.  These  are  the  accidents  of  life  and  of  for* 
tune,  against  which  nothing  can  ensure.  If  the 
Eastern  female  feels  degradation  merely  because 
her  head  is  uncovered  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  the 
noble  dread  disgrace  by  simple  exposure  of  the  face 
of  his  wife  or  daughter,  what  will  not  delicacy, 
strengthened  by  resolution,  undertake  to  wipe  out 
the  stain  of  dishonour  ? 

Some  take  revenge  on  the  author  of  their  inju- 

*  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica,  p.  IIS,  quotes  an  order  bj  Hemy 
III.  in  council^  containing  a  clause, ''  Quod  nulla  nutrix  Chris- 
tiana de  oetero  lactet  aut  nutriat  puerum  alicuju%  Juddi  nee 
aliquis  Christianus  vel  Christiana  serviat  alicui  Judco  vel  Ju- 
daic nee  cum  ipais  comeda^  vel  in  domo  suo  commaretur." 
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net:  thoae  who  aumot  xeKch  faim*  take  TeDgeaBce 
,  Ml  tbemselvei,  though  they  must  be  unoomdoiit  of 
mwiring  r^yn^lf!h-  From  what  mu  it  unless  the  mMt 
nfinedsenae^tfhoiumr  that  Lucretia  died,  if  beyond 
the  shafts  of  calumny  ?  It  was  not  when  anrprinif 
hex  iu  the  night,  beoause  her  betrajrer  exclaimc*^ 
"  Be  nlent — my  sword  is  in  my  hand — ^if  you  qseak 
yoa  pensh !"  that  she  was  conquered :  But  when  he 
threatened,  after  taking  her  own  life,  to  kill  a  slsv^ 
and  lay  him  by  hex  dde,  that  she  might  seem  to 
have  heea  shun  in  adultery,  the  terror  of  shame 
overcame  her.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  herself  unfit 
to  surrire  when  thus  dishonoured.* 

Chiomars,  a  aourageout  Asiatic  female,  who  bad 
been  made  priscmei  by  an  enemy,  revenged  herself 
on  the  anthor  of  her  dishonour  like  Timoclea,  in^ 
stead  of  sinking  under  the  disgrace.  But  few  have 
testified  such  masculine  resolution,  and  they  have 
fallen  in  their  weakness.f — The  Baroness  de  Sails 

*  I^og,  lib;  L  cap.  £8>  Hutoiuns  and  moralists  are  cot»- 
petled  to  illiutiate  their  principles  hj  tacts.  But  it  has  appealed 
extraordinaiy  to  the  author  that  such,  nibjects  as  the  suicide  a£ 
Lucrctis,  tJie  adrenture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar'B  wife,  the  di- 
cunutaacei  of  Lot  and  his  daughters,  or  the  coniusioa  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery,  should  be  so  often  brought  under  the  pen- 
cil of  the  artist  for  common  observation.  Their  excellence  can  be 
i?rtimflti^  only  by  the  mott  intelligible  aarratire  of  what  has 
given  birth  to  them. 

t  Sethi*  AurtUui  Fktor  de  Viris  lllustribus,  cap.  55,  affirs^ 
that  Chiomora  delivered  the  offender  to  be  put  to  death.  Othen 
obBerre,  thsA  when  efcorted  to  Greece,  she  gaveaiignal&rbiB 
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is  called  a  modem  Lucretia,  because  she  cemmitted 
suidde  in  despair^  from  having  been  dishonoured  by 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  later  kings  of  France,* 

Many  unfortunate  females  have  escaped  threat- 
ened dishonour  by  the  omel  alternative  of  suicide, 
forgetting  that  impurity  can  reside  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  violence  to  the  person  does  not  cor- 
rupt the  souL    Thus  Sophronia,  a  Roman  lady, 
wife  to  the  prefi^ct  of  the  city,  being  called  on  to 
attend  the  Emperor  Maxentius,  and  apprized  that 
her  virtue  lay  in  danger,  retired  to  her  chamber, 
and  preserved  it  by  a  voluntary  death.f    Under 
similar  apprehensions  we  read,  that  in  the  days  of 
persecution  during  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
Felagia»  a  virgin  of  fifteen,  drowned  herself  at 
Antioch.    Putting  on  the  apparel  suitable  for  a 
nuptial  ceremony,  she  advanced  to  a  river,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother  and  her  sisters.    *^  What 
should  we  dread !"  they  cried,  *^  behold  the  stream, 
and  who  shall  forbid  our  baptism  ?  Lict  the  water 
which  opens  the  heavens,  shelters  the  weak,  and 
disguises  death,  receive  us !  Let  the  same  constancy, 
the  same  lot,  and  the  same  sepulture  be  ours!" 
Then  joining  hands,  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 

awaMinfttion  as  she  parted  fitnn  him.  FhUarch  de  Claris  Mu* 
SarUms  says,  Poljbias  had  seen  her  in  the  town  of  Sardis,  and 
had  fimnd  her  a\  woman  of  greaf  courage  and  good  understand* 

^  MickeHeu  Memoires,  tom.  ix.  cap.  20.  p.  555.    Thisincideot 
ii  lefcnred  to  the  more  advanced  years  of  Louis  XV. 
t  EusAius  Historia  Eodesiastica^  fib.  viiL  cap.  14. 
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Bood.*  Xiater  history  is  loore  barren  of  RiMnpict ; 
indeed  such  violent  extremitiea  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  joint  sensations  of  apprehended  dishonour  and 
anxiety  to  inherit  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  wMdi  in 
their  operation  effect  that  delirium  which  haniabei 
rationality.  They  have  received  the  higheit  oan- 
mendation  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  as  the 
heroism  of  martyrs,  though  at  thia  day  they  would 
be  scarcely  thought  short  of  frenzy.  The  older  his- 
torians of  £urope  affirm,  that  when  Attila  con- 
quered the  dty  of  Aquileia  in  the  year  462,  a  Udy 
named  Digna,  of  noble  birth  and  distinguislied 
beauty,  whose  abode  was  close  to  the  waU^  leapt 
into  the  river  which  they  overhung  to  preserre 
her  chastity.  Repeated  examples  of  personal  diafi- 
guration  from  the  like  motives  are  also  to  be  found 
in  their  works.  We  do  not  know  that  many  recent 
instances  of  such  delicate  apprehensions  can  be 
quoted:  first,  because  the  older  authors  certainly 
were  occupied  much  more  than  modem  historians 

*  Awbroie  de  Viig;inibiu,  cap.  viL  §  33—35.     The  mCbxmt 
of  thia  event  u  written  somewhat  difierently  bj  ChiytotUm, 

HomillE de  Sancta  PelagU.  Opera,  tain.iLp.  585.  Tl miiiii 

to  be  tome  confusioit  in  the  eccletiastical  writen  regarding  tlie 
■iiicide  of  Pehigio.  Etuebiat  tpeaki  first  of  a  mother  and  two 
datighten,  whose  namei  are  given  hj  Cbrjioitoin  u  Domnia^ 
Berenice,  and  Ptoadoce,  who  threw  themselvei  into  the  rivcf ; 
and  then  of  two  niters  whom  the  worshippers  of  demons  oriow 
cd  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  lib.  riii.  cap.  13.  Cedrmtu,  Ccbh 
pendium  Historiarum,  torn.  L  p.  S68.  places  ,the  niicide  "  of 
the  wife  and  two  daughters  of  Adanctus,"  in  the  elerentb  TOr 
of  the  reign  of  DiodenaiL 
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with  virtues  deemed  illustrious,  and  tbe  embellish- 
ment of  human  nature:  secondly,  because  that 
sounder  philosophy,  teaching  self-acquittal  of  blame 
which  is  not  our  own  act,  perhaps  is  in  greater  ob- 
servance. 

Nevertheless,  men  apparently  of  vigorous  minds, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  have 
been  so  cruelly  wounded  by  indignities,  that  they 
could  never  again  encoimter  the  light  of  day.  In 
the  comrse  of  the  French  revolution,  Adrian  Tellier, 
a  civil  officer  of  distinction,  was  employed  by  the 
National  Convention  to  promote  the  supply  of  grain 
at  Chartres  in  1795.  His  presence,  however,  was 
productive  of  different  consequences.  The  populace 
having  revolted,  mounted  him  ignominiously  on  an 
ass,  and  compelled  his  signature  of  an  edict  regard- 
ing the  price  of  bread,  and  thus  degraded,  obliged 
him  to  proclaim  it  in  the  market-place.  Returning 
to  his  lodgings,  he  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
town,  and  to  the  committees  of  the  government,  ex- 
cusing what  he  had  done  as  an  act  of  compulsion, 
declaring  that  he  could  not  survive  the  indignity  he 
had  suffered.  **  I  depart  from  life,"  said  he,  **  trans- 
mitting to  my  children  the  same  unsullied  probity 
which  I  inherited  from  my  respectable  father :"  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  put  a  period  to  his  exist- 
ence.* Near  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchical 
government,  a  soldier  having  failed  in  some  part  of 

* 

*  The  official  reporters  to  the  Convention  of  tills  incident  very 
tnxiously  conceal  the  nature  of  the  indignities  put  upon  the 
national  ^presentative. 
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hia  exereiae  on  the  psrtde  in  the  court  of  &e 
TlraillerieB,  was  dismissed  from  the  ranlu,  and  aftor 
s  reprimand  acquunted  that  he  shonld  tterer  have 
the  honour  (£  again  appearing  before  the  first  coi- 
snl — a  penalty  he  considered  so  d^prading,  that  lie  ■ 
idiot  himself.* 

Those  who  embark  in  the  military  service  ne 
understood  to  possess  more  refined  sentiments  on 
the  point  of  honour  than  are  expected  from  the 
ordinary  mass  of  society,  on  which  account  thef 
must  be  the  more  careful  to  preserve  thrir  station 
in  public  opinion.  Nor  is  this  unaccompanied  hy 
advantages.  We  see  that  men,  even  in  the  ranka 
of  the  British  armies,  whose  conduct  in  the  field 
has  been  rewarded  by  medals,  sednlondy  avoid 
whateva  would  dispart^  this  badge  of  tiidr  in- 
trinsic merit. 

In  the  year  179S,  when  the  European  nations 
becoming  appalled  by  the  enormities  of  revolutionary 
France,  Verdun  was  invested,  on  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Prussia.  The  town  was  strong,  and  the  repob- 
lican  commander.  Colonel  Beaurepaire,  a  veteran 
who  had  seen  the  service  of  forty  years,  encooraged 
the  garrison  to  maintain  its  defence.  But  the  ma- 
gistrates, alarmed  by  the  sight  of  60,000  PrussianB  on 
the  hiUs>and  the  bomb-shells  already  bursting  in  that 
streets,  proposing  to  capitulate,  he  hastened  to  the 
Bcene  of  their  deliberation,  where  he  warmly  opposed 
the  surrender.  His  ailments  proved  ineffectual, 
however ;  therefore  finding  them  resolved  on  what 
"  Krfcrofl,  Travelsj  vol.  l  p.  430. 
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he  concluded  a  disgracefful  measure,  ^  like  Cato, 
his  indignation,  the  passion  of  great  souls,  had  over- 
come every  other  sentiment  ;*"  he  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  and  shot  himself  in  full  council.''* 

Fortunately  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  we 
are  not  all  endowed  with  equal  sensibility  of  wrongs. 
Were  such  vehemence  of  anger,  or  so  delicate  a 
sense  of  dishonour,  frequently  to  animate  mankind, 
it  would  disturb  the  organization  of  society.  Threat- 
ened evils  generally  appear  harder  to  be  borne  than 
they  are  felt  when  actually  brought  to  the  test 
of  experience ;  whence  that  fortitude  which  might 
be  opposed  to  them,  is  previously  undermined  and 
dissipated.  Suicide,  indeed,  is  often  the  result  of 
calm  deliberation,  and  sometimes  follows  the  annun- 
ciation of  its  design ;  but  the  personal  violence  which 
mankind  offer  to  themselves  is  undoubtedly,  in  many 
instances,  also  the  result  of  the  tumult  or  perturba- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  prohibits  the  due  exercise 
of  reason.  Perhaps  the  losing  gamester,  who  takes 
his  own  life  from  inability  to  fulfil  his  engagements^ 
would  spare  it  could  he  conquer  his  early  feelings, 
and  put  his  case  entirely  on  fortune.  Lucretia  has 
been  denied  that  approbation  which  she  hoped  to 
merit :  Can  it  be  questioned,  that  similar  indignities, 
which  never  come  to  light,  are  a  thousand  times  in- 
flicted wherever  the  strength  and  opportunities  of 

*  WiUiams,  Letters  from  France^  voL  ill.  p.  154.— Afoorf, 
Joamal,  vol.  L  p.  Sg6 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  390.— There  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  account  of  these  two  authors  as  to  the  place  of  his 
soiddet  But  it  oertainlj  was  public,  thetefixtt  the  latter  is  rigfat. 
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.  the  abandoned  preponderate  ?  Yet  tfaoiuandi  of 
years,  and  thousands  of  milltons  of  persons,  hardly 
illustrate  the  same  violence  of  passion  attending 
the  sense  of  dishonour.  But  the  acuteness  of  hinnan 
'  sensibilities  is  most  unequal.  The  simple  name  o£ 
.dc^adation  U  intolerable  to  some  men.  Othen 
not  only  can  tamely  brook  insult,  hut  can  stoop  to 
unworthy  actions.  Yet  if  soom  be  in  itself  insi^ 
portable,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  excesses  of  wbidi 
mortals  are  capable  in  endeavouring  to  screen  them* 
selves  ^m  its  poignancy.  The  more  callous  we 
become,  certwily  it  tends  the  more  to  our  personal 
preservation;  though  probably  it  lowers  the  im- 
pressions of  virtue.  Nevertheless,  the  substitution 
of  other  sensations  than  those  so  keenly  aroused  by 
injury  as  efiectually  restrains  their  disastrous  issue, 
as  if  the  sufferer  were  invested  with  blunter  feelings. 
Though  the  gaUaut  soldier  be  distracted  at  the  first 
discovery  of  wicked  calumnies  spread  to  asperse  his 
name,  he  is  soon  borne  up  by  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
or  his  hopes  to  prove  their  falsehood.  Sut  what 
defence  has  the  timid  female,  who  finds  her  reputa- 
tion basely  sullied,  except  in  human  generosity  to 
avenge  her  wounded  sensibilities  ? 

§  9.  Suicide  from  the  aetue  of  i^^riority^ — 
Pride  and  vanity  whisper  illustrious  notions  of  our- 
selves, and  there  is  scarcely  any  external  flattery  too 
gross  for  our  self-love  to  reject  and  despise.  Confi- 
dence buoys  us  up  iu  the  belief  of  properties  which 
we  neither  possess,  nor  are  capable  of  attaining; 
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and  thence  is  the  means  of  fiMtering  imperfections. 
The  vehemence  of  self-love  must  be  necessarily  the 
source  of  every  man's  errors ;  for  he  who  loves  is 
blind  in  respect  to  the  object  of  his  admiration.* 
But  a  sense  of  self-unworthiness  may  also  originate 
in  the  gloomy  mind  of  those  who  never  have  been 
deficient  in  duty ;  like  him  in  Scripture  who»  spite 
of  having  obeyed  the  divine  ordinances  from  his 
youth,  still  doubted  his  chance  of  penetrating  the 
gates  of  Heaven.  Forgetting  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  have  been  devised  for  enjoyment,  and 
that  the  delicacies  of  sense  and  the  perceptions  of 
the  soul  have  been  gifted  on  purpose  to  relish  them, 
weak,  vain,  and  ignorant  devotees  think  of  self*pu- 
nishment  as  a  cure  for  their  defects,  as  if  they  alone 
had  been  aitiUed  to  come  in  a  state  of  perfection 
fix>m  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Frequently  be- 
lief in  self-unworthiness  is  a  prelude  to  decided  in- 
sanity. Mankind,  besides  this  spiritual  afS^tion, 
are  sometimes  liable  to  that  regarding  temporal 
matters,  whidi  wounds  them  with  painful  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority  on  a  comparison  with  their 
fellows.  The  ancients  fable  a  soothsayer,  who 
having  found  some  other  augur  of  superior  skill 
and  pretensions  to  himself,  died  of  mortification,  f 
Among  the  modems,  various  narratives  are  pre- 
served of  rivals  for  excelleiice  in  the  arts,  having 

*  Plato  de  Legibu^  lib.  t. 

t  S^abo,  lib.  zir.  has  enumerated  sevend  opinions  on  this 
gabject  preceding  hii  own  timQ,  lom.  ii,  p.  951. 
VOU II.  H 
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had  ihdbr  imperfectioiM  forced  on  their  notice  by 
flliberal  criticism,  or  by  their  own  observatiOD, 
80  as  to  embitter  their  whole  existence.  Many  per- 
sons addicted  to  literature^  after  onoe  offiaring  £ftvioii» 
rite  opinions  to  the  public,  and  having  been  warned 
of  their  precipitation,nevercould  resolve  to  adventnie 
again.  Verrochio,  a  painter,  is  said  to  have  been  m 
sensible  of  the  inferiority  of  his  own  figures  to  one 
whidi  his  pupil  Leonardo  de  Vinci  had  executed 
by  his  directions,  that  he  ceasod  attempting  further 
prosecution  of  his  art  Another  painter,  Ffanda,  a 
Bolognese,  entertained  an  ardmt  desire  to  se^ihe 
works  of  the  celebrated  Raphael,  for  inborn  be  en* 
tertained  high  esteem,  but  his  advanced  age  pie- 
eluded  him  from  undertaking  a  journey  to  B4NBe 
for  that  purpose.  A  correspondence^  however^ 
commenced  between  them,  and  Raphael  hwriag 
completed  a  work  for  the  church  of  Bologna,  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  care  of  Francia.  The  artist  was 
overjoyed.  But  beginning  to  study  this  master- 
piece attentively,  its  perfections  were  gradually  mi* 
folded  heiote  him ;  and  now  discovering  the  dispa- 
rity oi  his  own  conceptions  and  execution,  he  food 
Raphael  at  the  summit  of  excellence,  while  he 
had  himself  only  reached  mediocrity.  Despon- 
dency took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  foil  a 
victim  to  his  sense  of  inferiority.* 


*  Vamri  Vite  di  Pittori,  torn.  iiL  p.  409.  e£t.  l647.     The 
author  refisn  this  incident  to  the  year  151S« 
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It  18  said  that  during  ihe  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1688,  a  oertain  deigyman  of  great  reputation  in 
Amsterdam  assuming  the  privil^e  of  vaticination, 
preached  that  the  city  would  be  tdren  by  the  Turks. 
But  he  was  so  deeply  mortified  by  his  want  of  forei. 
oght  when  it  was  reliered  by  John  Sobieski,  that 
he  died  of  grief.  ^  It  wnm  not  that  he  wished,  as 
Drabicius  would  have  done,  that  the  Turks  might 
make  a  pn^^ress  in  Germany,  but  it  grieved  him  to 
be  mistaken."*  At  an  earlier  period,  when  the 
French  leaguing  with  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  waged  war  with  England,  they  found 
prophecies  current  againat  themselves.  Among 
their  prisonm  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  pro- 
phets, who  styled  himself  a  priest,  fierce,  haughty, 
and  like  a  ruffian  was  ready  to  quarrel  on  all  occa- 
mms  with  those  that  maintained  him.  After  vaunt- 
ing his  confidence  in  vaticination,  he  discovered  its 
fidlacy,  that  quite  the  reverse  of  what  was  predicted 
came  to  pass,  which  afflicted  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  resolved  to  deprive  himself  of  life.  No  in- 
treaties  thenceforward  could  prevail  on  him  to  taste 
meat  or  drink :  he  would  speak  no  more,  but  lying 
down  on  the  ground  he  sUbrved  himself  to  death.f 
Impostors  are  commonly  more  attached  to  the 
world,  that  they  may  be  the  better  of  their  impos- 
ture :  if  every  soothsaj^er  had  been  as  much  morti- 
fied as  the  two  preceding,  many  would  have  perish- 

*  Bayk,  Dictionary,  voce  Mahomet,  note  G.  G. 

t  Beague,  Histotj  of  the  CampMgnf  ld48-9»  P*  102. 
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ed :  bnt  many  haviDg  spoke  with  greater  sm^nce 
tBan  amcerity,  no  evil  hu  befallen  them. 

PansEDias,  inbisdescnption  of  Greece  mentioiii 
a  statue  erected  to  Timanthe^  irixo  had  been  vietar 
in  some  of  the  games.  He  adds,  that  he  heard  &c 
had  ahetaioed  from  athletic  exerciiea,  on  acooont 
of  his  age :  jet,  to  preserve  his  vigonr,  aeciubmied 
himself  daily  to  bend  a  bow  of  great  strength. 
**  But  having  gone  from  home,  his  ordinary  exercuc 
was  interrupted ;  and  on  attempting  to  resume  it 
when  returning,  he  found  that  he  had  not  power  to 
bend  the  bow.  Therefore  he  constructed  a  fimeni 
pile,  and  bomt  himself  alive :  an  aetioii."  oeii- 
tinnes  Pansania^  **  which,  in  my  agimaa,  should 
be  rather  called  inmii^,  than  what  meritad  eonu 
mendation."* 

An  intimate  relation  may  be  figured  between 
suiode  from  shame,  the  sense  of  dishonour,  or  in- 
dignation, and  that  which  results  &om  conadooa 
in&ri<mty. 

^  10.  Suicide  to  escape  Trial  and  Ptauakmeitt. 
— Mankind  who  could  read  in  the  next  moment  of 
futurity,  a  more  terrible  fate  awaiting  them,  have 
defeated  it  in  forming  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  sanguinary  class  of  soiddes.  First,'  it  oon- 
ritts  of  those  individuals  who  have  to  dread  the  xit- 
fended  laws,  or  private  enemies :  Secondly,  of  those 
who,  menaced  by  s  public  foe,  despair  of  mercy.  The 
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latiter,  indeed,  can  be  better  illustrated  fimn  the 
records  c€  ancient  Icre,  though  it  be  not  eradicated 
in  the  latest  times ;  for  enemies  always  have  been 
merciless  wh^i  they  had  aothing  to  dread  £or 
themsdves  or  their  friends  in  retaliation.  Bnt 
the  suicides  of  the  present  <»der  have  been  en- 
larged by  another  motive  independently  ci  self-de- 
struction, namely,  the  preservation  of  their  proper- 
ty to  their  relatives  if  they  died  in  anticipation  ef 
the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Recent  history  proves  how  often  there  was  only 
ii  single  step  between  the  tribunal  and  the  scaffold : 
therefore  has  suicide  been  such  a  frequent  resouroe 
to  escape  an  ignominious  sentence,  or  to  be  prepB^ 
Ted  from  execution.  Suspicion  equals  confirmatiiMi 
in  the  eye  of  prejudice :  the  rude  and  the  refined 
are  alike  enslaved.  Suicide  is  even  committed  by 
the  ignorant  objects  suspected  of  witchcraft  in 
Greenland,  who  **  frequmtly  throw  themselves  into 
the  sea,  that  they  may  not  be  torn  piecemeal,  and 
become  a  prey  to  the  ravens."  * 

During  the  despotic  reign  of  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  accused,  in  dread  of  conviction,  would 
anticipate  sentence  by  suicide,  and  save  his  property 
from  confiscation,  for  his  inoffensive  family;  and 
this  cost  many  lives.  But  avarice  grows  greedy 
with  hope,  and  it  became  so  ingenious  that  the  ex- 

*  Craniz,  History  of  Greenland,  Book  iiL  chap.  4.  $  7*  Thk 
«eem8  alluBiTe  to  wraien  onlj. 
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pedient  wis  disappointed*  Vibuknus  Agrij^^  a 
Roman  knight,  swallowed  pcnson  in  the  presenee 
of  his  aoeusers :  nevertheless*  he  was  canied  to  pn- 
•on  and  strangled*  aflter  having  actually  expiredf  to 
obtain  the  confiscation  <tf  his  goods  by  amodL  ezeeu* 
tion«  Taditas,  in  alluding  to  the  constant  destmo* 
tioik  at  Rome  under  Nero,  observes^  that  ^'Fompo* 
neus  Labeo*  wIkh  as  already  mentioned*  had  been 
governor  of  Moesia»  opraed  his  own  vans*  and  Pax- 
ea  his  wife  followed  his  example.  J>read  of  the 
eCttCtttioner  occasioned  many  deaths  of  this  kind. 
The  property  of  persons  condemned  was  &r£ntedL 
and  they  were  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture:  but 
tfap  bodies  of  those  who  pmshed  thus  weie  interred* 
and  their  testamaits  remained  effectuaL  Such  was 
the  reward  of  their  precipitation.'** 

But  the  reign  of  terror  is  uniform  in  its  opera- 
tion throughout  seras  and  r^ons;  for  time  and  space 
are  none  of  its  boundaries.  Wherever  its  gigantic 
form  haunts  the  troubled  visions  of  mankind*  and 
persecutes  their  peace*  a  wild  tumult  of  frenaed 
rashness  and  inconsistency  is  fitted  to  disturb  their 
reason.  The  innocent  have  no  protection*  the  giulty 
no  certain  punishment :  every  hour  is  pr^nant  mth 
some  momentous  crisis*  and  to  either  equally :  the 
aealot  has  gathered  the  faggots  which  consumed 
himself:  the  worst*  who  have  sharpened  weapons 
against  the  best*  have  an  equal  chance*  though  it 

*  Toctdtf  Annales^  lib.  vL  cap.  29,  4a 
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may  be  postpmied,  of  falliiig  Wider  thrir  edge.  Re- 
gttdleis  of  the  Ticthns  vMdx  it  thirsts  to  destroy, 
terror  rogns  only  in  destruction.  The  most  stro- 
cioas  periods  of  Roman  history  never  ezeeeded  the 
most  tranquil  stages  <^  the  French  revdntion, 
whose  mighty  jwojects  seemed  to  be  submerged  in 
this  ocean  ni  Wood  which  was  spilt  by  its  cruelty, 
Theie  the  ra^ng  appetite  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  had 
to  be  sated :  here  infuriated  millions  spread  deso* 
lation.  Every  leader  was  a  persecutor,  and  the 
persecuted  in  his  turn :  the  proscriber  only  lived  to 
be  proscribed.  We  have  travelled  to  other  eonn« 
tries,  we  have  ransacked  the  stores  of  antiquity,  and 
exhausted  tihe  treasures  of  the  learned  in  illustrate 
ing  the  nature  of  man.  Have  not  we  been  engaged 
in  a  work  of  superen^tion,  when  the  maganne  of 
mental  fires  burst  into  a  bhuie  so  near  beside  us, 
and  poured  forth  all  the  maddened  passions  tor- 
menting placidity?  While  France,  in  specious  guise, 
endeavoured  to  impose  the  name  of  Liberty  and 
Equality,  she  was  rending  her  own  bowels  in  tor« 
ture,  groaning  in  bcmds  and  slavery  under  a 
throng  of  despots :  and  the  mmesofthe  shortest 
period  rivalled  the  widcedness  of  many  long  cen- 
turies. The  prisons  overflowed  with  the  objects 
of  private  animosity,  or  political  aversion,  under 
the  character  of  state  delinquents ;  accusati(m  {nress-^ 
od  on  accusation ;  for  q>ies  and  informers,  invited  to 
the  charge,  were  prompted  in  their  testimony ;  and 
so  was  accusation  the  certain  precitfsar  of  deaths 
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Every  prisoner  reoeiyed  his  indictment  at  night : 
he  was  led  to  the  tribunal  in  the  morning,  and 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Acquittal  was  hopeless  to  the  innocent ;  to  escape 
miraculous;  and  all  on  entering  the  fatal  pordit 
could  foresee  the  doom  awaiting  them.  Not  onfy 
were  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  citizen,  and 
those  who  had  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  duties 
of  religion,  crowded  together  in  numbers,  and  hur- 
ried forth  to  sacrifice ;  **  but  the  most  beautiful, 
the  youngest,  and  the  most  interesting  women,  fell 
promiscuously  into  this  enormous  gulf,  from  whidi 
they  were  withdrawn  by  dozens  to  inundate  the 
scaffold  with  their  bloodl''  Shall  we  wonder  if  des- 
pondence took  possession  of  the  virtuous  at  such  a 
horrid  crifiis,  broke  the  heart  with  sorrow,  and  armed 
the  weak  with  weapons, — that  an  aera  arose  proUfic 
in  suicide ! 

Francis  Claviere,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
after  having  ardently  promoted  the  overtlurow  of 
the  established  government,  was  nominated  mana- 
ger of  the  public  contributions  in  the  year  179S. 
Fidelity  in  the  offices  of  the  commonwealth  obtain- 
ed no  pledge  for  security,  and  Claviere  being  de- 
nounced to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  was  con- 
fined in  the  Conciergerie  at  Paris.  Having  receiv- 
ed his  charge,  he  carried  a  fellow-prisoner  apart, 
and  by  the  glimmering  of  a  lamp  perusing  the  list 
of  witnesses,  found  his  most  inveterate  enemies 
at  their  head.    **  They  are  assassins,"  he 
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*<  Imt  I  shall  preserve  myself  firom  their  fury.'' 
Then  begsa  a  calm  and  rational  conversation  on 
the  means  of  quitting  life :  he  drew  a  weapon  deli- 
berately across  his  breast,  and  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  it  would  sorely  convey  a  mortal  blow.  He 
ftrsook  his  companion,  and  retiring  to  his  own  cell» 
immediately  fell  by  suidde.  This  desperate  action 
pEOved  a  thunderbolt  to  his  wife,  whose  tragical  fate 
has  been  already  told,— convincing  traits  of  free- 
dom in  a  land  of  liberty  !*  But  the  wretched  pri- 
soners had  to  dreada  more  terrible  issue  than  being 
put  on  their  defence,  and  publicly  maintaining  thdr 
tenets  with  their  blood ;  far  the  ferocious  chiefii  of 
anarchy  devised  a  secret  plot  to  be  divested  of  such 
formalities  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  whole  while 
they  were  most  defenceless :  and  the  perpetration 
of  this  dark  iniquity  covered  its  authors  with  eter- 
nal shame,  as  it  filled  the  kingdom  with  mourning. 
Fn^etic  warnings  seemed  to  announce  the  trage- 
dy ;  &r  Colonel  Chantereine,  at  the  moment  when 
his  fellow-unfortunates  were  about  to  repair  to  their 
ecmimon  repast,  pierced  himself  with  three  deadly 
wounds,  exclaiming,  '*  We  are  all  destined  to  be 
massacred ! — ^my  God,  I  hasten  towards  thee  !"f 

Some  carried  poison,  others  sought  sharp-pointed 
weapons :  some  gave  an  exit  to  life  by  th^r  veins, 
others  dashed  themselves  firom  the  heights  in  des- 

*  Bkmffh  Memoires  d'un  Detenu,  p.  6S,  8^. 
f  ^otii^  Meard  ap:  Nougazet,  torn.  L  p.  2. 
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pair.  There  tvere  prisoners  who  would  not  await 
their  trial,  prisoners  who  would  not  await  their  sen- 
tence; who  anticipated  anesty  or  defeated  exeeu^ 
tion. 

The  Marquis  de  Cordoroet,  who  had  been  a  dis- 
tanguished  actor  in  the  revolution,  specially  hostib 
to  royalty,  and  who,  after  denying  the  right  of  try« 
ing  him,  urged  the  immediate  death  of  the  king, 
fell  under  proscription  in  his  tunu  He  evaded  lus 
enemies,  still  fiercer  republicans  than  himself,  by 
flight,  returned,  and  dwelt  nine  months  in  precarious 
concealment  His  asylum  being  threatened  with  a 
domiciliary  visit,  he  fled  again,  though  not  to  safety; 
fer  he  was  speedily  arrested,  and  committed  to  a 
dungeon.  Condorcet  had  always  secreted  pmson 
about  his  person,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  escaped 
his  impending  fate  before  the  succeeding  dawn. 
This  was  no  rare  precaution;  yet  several,  rather 
than  perish  privately,  cast  their  lethal  dose  aside^ 
that  they  might  accompany  their  comrades  in  a 
public  death. 

At  a  certain  period,  the  prisoners,  both  male 
and  female^  were  rigorously  searched  for  iron  in- 
struments, and  nothing  left  behind  that  could  in- 
flict a  wound.*    But  Dufriche  Valaze,  one  of  the 

*  Nougareif  torn.  iiL  p.  62|  relates,  that  an  unfortunate 
tradesman,  confined  above  a  year,  bad  the  address  to  preserve  a 
rasor  from  tbe  rapacity  of  tbe  jailors,  wbicb  made  his  fortune 
in  officiating  on  his  feUow^-su&rers.  He  refused  100  crowns 
for  it. 
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deputies  to  the  ConTentioDj  who  fell  along  idth  the 
overthiow  of  his  party  in  October  1798»  eoncealed 
a  poinard  under  his  cloak»  with  whieh^  in  presence 
of  the  tribunal  itself  he  pierced  his  breast  on  hear- 
ing smtence  pronounced  against  him,  and  drcqfiped 
down  lifeless  at  the  same  moment  In  June  17909 
other  six  deputies,  in  retiring  from  omdemnatioo, 
secretly  passed  their  weapons  from  hand  to  hand; 
three  fell  by  mortal  wounds ;  three  expiring,  wem 
hurried  straightway  to  execution.*  Then  were  the 
days  when  no  one  knew  that  he  should  wake  to  se- 
curity without  the  walls  of  the  prison,  or  that  he 
should  wake  to  life  within  them, — ^when  the  pri<> 
sons  were  too  small  for  the  accused,  the  chariots  too 
few  to  carry  than  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  murder- 
ous axe  of  the  revolutionary  despots  too  slow  ia  ex- 
termination. 

Shall  we  be  surprised  if  many  piefeired  a  private 
death  to  a  public  one,  or  if  many  who  sought  it 
were  disappointed  ? 

But  France  is  not  the  only  country  where  man- 
kind have  aimed  at  their  own  lives  to  escape  trial 
or  sent^ce ;  for  the  dread  of  exposure  by  an  igno* 
miniotts  fate,  or  horror  at  the  rude  grasp  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, has  often  been  calmed  by  suicide  in  Britain. 
Many  examples  could  point  out  those  accused  of  great» 
or  even  of  petty  and  mcuce  igndUe  crimes,  in  every 


*  They  bad  cmlj  a  pair  of  old  jduan  and  two  fauTei!,  wilh 
which  thev  suooesslTelv  nieroed  themttlvof  ia  deioeBdiiiff  tbo 
itakfroBi  the 
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nation  taking  vengeance  on  themselvefly  after  having 
ascertained  their  doom  ;*  and  some  wonld  shew  that 
they  did  not  await  so  long.  The  infection  of  that 
political  epidemic, which  latelyravaged  the  continent 
of  Europe,  spread  its  delirium  to  the  British  islandi^ 
disturbing  the  order,  the  peace,  and  the  safety  ai 
their  inhabitants.  But  a  vigorous  arm  opposed  its 
pn^press,  and  potent  remedies  dispelled  the  fever. 
In  the  year  1795,  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  otherwise 
of  reputable  character,  was  accused  at  Dublin  of 
treasonable  purposes ;  for  among  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom,  there  is  a  constitutional  ferment  always 
in  effervescence.  He  had  numerous  friends  and 
defenders,  however,  who  partook  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, from  esteeming  them  true  and  lawful ;  some 
owing  to  disgusts  or  severities,  others  from  internal 
conviction.  The  charges  being  proved,  the  culprit 
was  brought  up  for  judgment ;  but  he  was  hardly 
present,  when,  beginning  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  he 
staggered,  and  immediately  fell  lifeless  before  the 

*  Etoile  Journal^  torn.  L  p.  69.  Baldwin^  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  the  Due  d'Alen9on  in  1582,  being  detected, 
and  dreading  the  consequences  of  trial,  committed  suicide.— 
WilUanu,  Letters  horn  France,  voL  iiL  p.  l65.  A  youth  at 
Verdun  rushed  fixnn  the  ranks,  full  of  indignation  at  the  surren- 
der of  the  place  in  179S>  and  attempted  to  assassinate  his  officer. 
He  was  instantly  seized  for  punishment  "  However,  he  de« 
ceived  the  senate,  by  precipitating  himself  into  ihe  river  that 
flowed  beneath,  where  he  was  drowned  before  any  unwelcome 
assistance  could  be  afforded  him."  A  respectable  person  in 
Scotland,  condemned  for  shooting  the  Earl  of  Eglintcm  with 
a  fowling  piece  of  which  that  nobleman  attempted  to  deprive 
him,  committed  suicide  immediately  after  his  sentence,  in  1770. 
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court,  which  had  ass^likhled  to  pronounce  his  sen- 
tence. An  immoderate  dose  of  poison  preserved 
him  from  public  punishment  How  many  impres- 
sive examples  incessantly  betray  the  hazard  insepa- 
rable from  political  frensy ;  that  although  the  most 
ardent  to  shake  a  government  imperfect  in  itself, 
succeed  in  overthrowing  those  whom  they  hold 
their  enemies,  they  can  vaunt  only  a  fugitive  for- 
tune !  Merely  seeking  to  occupy  their  place,  but 
ignorant  of  its  due  vocations,  the  eminence  they 
gain  makes  them  giddy :  they  raise  an  host  of  foes, 
even  more  rancorous  than  they  themselves  had 
proved  ;  they  totter,  and  in  their  proper  turn  they 
faU,  leaving  the  state  a  prey  to  new  convulsions. 

A  Corsican  named  Histria,  a  near  relative  of 
the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  said  to  have  in- 
sulted a  young  female,  Annette  LaVigne,  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1796,  which  deeply  resenting,  she  ar- 
rayed herself  in  man's  apparel,  and  demanded  satis- 
fiiction  for  it.  On  his  refusal  she  wounded  him, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  fell 
imder  the  weapon  of  an  unknown  asMrain,  who  pro* 
cured  an  introduction  by  pretexts  of  enquiring  aflter 
his  health.  Annette  was  believed  the  gmlty  person ; ' 
but,  after  a  military  commission  had  been  appointed 
to  try  the  fact,  Francis  de  Chataigne,  whom  she 
had  married  in  the  interval,  accusing  himself  of  the* 
offence,  he  suffered  death  for  it,  and  she  was  re- 
leased. No  sooner  did  Annette  discover  his  eruel 
fiite,  than  she  found  means  to  present  herself  before 
the  mifitary  eommission^  when  she  shot  the  prea- 
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dent  through  the  head  with  one  jistol,  and  took  her 
own  life  at  the  same  moment  with  another  ;-»4i 
desperate  and  unequalled  vengeance.  The  dty  de- 
plored the  tragedy  hereaying  her  of  existence;  hot 
the  president  found  no  commiseration,  because  the 
innocence  of  De  Chataigne  was  well  known,  and 
that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  from  the  ardour  of 
afiection  finr  his  wife. 

The  tenor  of  a  public  enemy,  the  torments 
threatened  from  their  hands,  and  the  dread  of  in- 
dignity, which  the  cruel  victor  was  ready  to  oflfisr 
of  old  to  the  fallen,  often  xendered  a  yoluntary 
death  the  most  welcome  refuge  to  the  vanqiiished. 
Discord,  that  scourge  of  mankind,  is  ever  ready  to 
let  loose  the  baser  passions  of  the  mind,  and  as  if 
war,  which,  like  pestilence  or  famine  demanding 
many  viotims,  were  not  to  be  sated  with  the  mutual 
carnage  of  the  combatants,  those  who  can  resist  no 
longer  must  turn  their  weapons  against  themselves. 
**  When  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  he  call- 
ed to  his  armour-bearer,  draw  thy  sword  and  thrust 
me  through  therewith,  lest  the  uncircumcised  come 
and  thrust  me  through  and  abuse  me.  But  his 
armour-bearer  would  not;  therefore  3anl  took  a 
sword  and  fell  upon  it" 

To  attempt  enumerating  the  suiddes  from  this 
occasion  would  be  as  endless  as  endeavouring  to 
number  the  calamities  of  war ;  for  mankind,  beset 
by  inexorable  foes,  have  accounted  it  a  lesser  evil 
to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  than  to  linger  under 
the  hands  of  others,  or  await  extermination  by  fire 
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or  fiunme.  The  prawnrd  of  mtol^fable  dtitressed, 
die  uBcarteinty  of  relief,  and  &te  iaeritable,  have 
dosed  in  the  same  catastrophe*  Daring  the  si^e 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  a  oertain  Roman,  stnrrounded 
by  his  five  children,  imploring  him  for  food,  desired 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Tiber.  <<  Neither  uttering  any  complaint,  n(Nr  be- 
traying any  signs  of  anguish,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  robe,  and  leapt  amidst  the  flood  in  their 
presence,  and  in  the  sight  of  other  Romans.*^ 
iDuring  the  wars  disturbing  the  peaee  ci  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Montaigne  declares  he  heanl 
his  £iUher  affinn  that  twenty-five  heads  of  families 
committed  suicide  in  a  week.f  It  is  not  l<mg  since 
the  ignorant  natives  of  Kamtschatka,  retreating  to 
their  fastnesses,  have  destroyed  their  wives  and  chil^ 
dren  in  despair,  have  leaped  firom  die  rocks  into  the 
aea,  (xr,  awaiting  the  airival  of  their  assailants,  rushed 
forth  on  their  weapons4 

If  the  Jews  dreaded  the  Rcmians,  there  is  no 
country  wherein  they  have  snffated  a  harder  fate 
than  in  England,  from  the  cruel  and  illiberal  pre- 
judices always  excited  against  them.  Pronouncing 
4heir  name  was  a  signal  even  in  times  of  profound 
peace  for  pillage  and  oppression,  which  the  worst  of 
the  rabble  m^t  commit  on  the  worthiest,  whom 

*  Pniopjia  de  Bello  Gelioo,  UIk  iL  cap,  I20.«--L^ 
t  Moniaigne  Easais,  liv.  i.  chap*  40. 
X  'Erascheninnikow,   History  of  Kamtschatka  bj  Grieve, 
pwSOl.  An  entire  party,  excepting  a  single  girl,  who  was  acci< 
A    dentaUyfnMHrva9,9«diAsdtfi«sm  1740. 
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the  government  had  not  plundered  befinrehsnd. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  Jews,  dreading  the  anaidta 
of  the  popukoe,  took  refuge  on  one  occasion  in  Yotk 
castle,  along  with  their  wives  and  children. .  Thejr 
refused  to  surrender;  but  they  offered  an  ample 
laigess  to  their  savage  assailants  to  redeem  thnr 
lives.    The  thirst  of  cruelty,  however,  predominirfed 
over  the  daure  for  rapine,  and  the  prisoners  pleaded 
in  vain.    ^  Then  one  of  them  arose  who  was  skilled 
in  their  laws,  saying, '  Israelites,  listen  to  my  ooon* 
seL    It  is  better  ibst  we  should  die  for  our  law, 
for  so  the  law  commands,  than  to  fall  into  the  haada 
of  our  enemies  !*    The  whole  around  him  assented, 
and  taking  weapons,  they  first  destroyed  their  wivei^ 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  domestics»  throw- 
ing them  over  the  walls.    Next,  retreating  jintliiii 
the  palace,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  were  there  con* 
sumed  themselves."*    But  the  misfortunes,  the  va- 
lour, and  the  desperation  of  that  unhappy  and  per* 
secuted  people,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  of  any  other 
nation;  and  never  did  greater  multitudes  devote 
diemselves  to  voluntary  destruction  than  during 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  which  terminated  with 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem.    They  not  only  enoonn- 
tered  intolerable  privations,  but  their  courage  re- 
mained undaunted  to  the  last ;  and  the  magnani- 
mity of  their  sentiments  shone  beyond  example. 
^  We  revolted  from  the  Romans,"  said  Eleazar  to 
his  garrison,  '*  with  great  pretensions  to  coun^ ; 


•  Mattkami  Parii  Hittom  Major,  p.  ISl,  ad  an.  Iffia 
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and  when  they  iimted  us  to  pretenre  oundvef^  ne 
wmild  not  comply  with  them.  Who  will  not  then)-^ 
tone  hdiere  that  they  will  he  certainty  enraged  atna^ 
in  case  they  can  take  us  alive ?"  . . .  ^But  eortainly 
omr  hands  are  Itill  at  lib^ty,  and  have  a  swoKd  in 
them:  Let  them  then  be  subservient  to  us  in  ow 
ghMriens  derign :  let  us  die  before  we  become  slaves 
under  oiir  enemies,  and  let  ns  go  out  of  the  worid, 
togeth^  with  our  children  and  our  vriveg,  in  a  state 
of  freedom  !**  By  such  and  similar  speeches  did  the 
Jewish  commanders  inspirit  their  soldiers  against 
iheir  persecutors^  and  animate  each  other  to  die 
most  sanffuinary  suicide.'  TI^  aptirehensions  wore 
too  just  of  the  barbarity  of  their  merciless  Tie* 
tcHTs ;  fiw  as  the  Canadian  savage  devotes  the  brar*- 
est  of  his  cj^res  to  the  most  excruciating  torments^ 
io  did  the  most  magniammoiis  perish,  after  fiidiions 
at 'Which  humanity  shudders.  '<  And  as  to  tluM 
who  are  now  under  the  Romans,  who  would  not 
pity  ihdr  condition  ?  and  who  would  not  hasten  to 
die  before  he  would  suffifr  the  same  mii^es'wi(3i 
them  ?  Some  have  been  put  to  the  radk,  and  tor- 
tured with  fire  And  whippings.  Some  have  been 
half<4evoured  bywild  beasts,  and  yet  have  been  re- 
siirved  alive  to  be  devoured  by  them  a  second  time» 
in  order  to  sJflford  lai^ter  and  sport  to  our  enemies. 
Sudi  of  those  as  survive  ought  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  most  miserable,  who,  being  so  desirous  of 
deadi,  ^xmld  not  come  at  iV**    Words  cannot  dt- 

^'Jdrnphti  BeUam  Jodaicamy  lik  vE  cap.  S. 
VOL.  II.  I 


ioribe,  ior  am  irroigyrwititti  figure;  tibe  sbsiiie  mi 
kMB^ftiUooi  iendiag  the  hearts,  of  affiectioimtbkuir 
Attd  it  ^e  treatment  idT  thoae  endetred  fi^.timfe 
goring  tfab  Iratal.  intiKsiBakicm  of  vidwyl^  fiettar 
Wfts^'U  Ihete&m  ta  fidl  honbuiablyt  than  tohe  n^ 
Mwed  fo  iriampfa  or  punishatot .  HaA  b  »«{# 

tobiuiangiee^ofievebgi^aiiddBUghte^^  lJVlii)| 
tisTO  meiey  mnd  corapMsnon  shono  fiizfth»  imkBs  fimm 
the  toftening  of  his  8s?age  natme  hy  ediieatiim  ?  •>! 
^  The  Jews  i^^eaded  the  Romans:  noaation  l^ 
troatfd  with  more  wanton  Gnielt]r»  mr  driTOa  iaoris 
imsistihly  to  seek  an  asyfaim  in  snioide.  £|ut:tlir 
•eatorge  of  war  haa  produced  many  imitafaqBrflf  thohr 
^fgpexaiiovv  where  siurrender  to  ;a]i  enemy j«i»  .aa^ 
deemed  the  ivoxBt  of  hnmaafirtoBieB.  .A^^wt  }iiasi^ 
ihns,  a  dty  of  Bfaodei,  beiiaged  by  JBntAi'idQiik 
Ar^  he  seni  his  own  sddiers  to  assist  ia  qiieiftkng 
Ae  flames;  -But  the  inhabitants ^f  were ieited' with 
^Idnd:  oi  fireazy,  which  can  be  so  othersweodai' 
(irtuabed  ^han  .by  calling  it  a  passionate  .dafcir^af 
ijhiath.  Women  and  ehildrea,  fieemeo;  andtsUtiBM^ 
-people  .of  all  ages  and  cpndition8»  .Awfe.  to  rrpulif 
itho' soldiers  as  soon,  as  theyoame  to^their  aaricftaiw 
•from  tie  walls.  With  their  oanr.  hafada.  thc^'ilai- 
tleoted  wood  and  reeds,  and  all  maimer  of  donihmiar 
Ues,  to  qiread  the  fise  over  the  city,  and  encouragai 
^iprogress  by  all  in  their  power.  Thus  isssiiladt 
the  flames  flew  over  the  whole  with  dreadful  ra|fi^ 
dity ;  while  Brutus,  extremely  shacked  at  tbikiair 
lamity,  rode  round  the  walls»  ^  stretdtiag  forth 

•   ;  T 
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his  hands  totheinhalhitsiits,  intrested  them  toipsm 
tfaemsdves  and  their  city.  Regardless  of  his  id^ 
treaties,  they  sought,  hy  every  meani^  to  put  ail 
end  to  their  lives.  Men,  women,  and  even  childreii; 
leapt  with  hideous  outcries  into  the  flames.  Somd 
threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  and 
others  fisU  upon  the  swords  of  their  patents,  opening 
their  breasts  and  intreating  to  be  slain.  Whett 
the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  reduced  to  ashM^' 
s  woman  was  found  who  had  hanged  h^wlf,  with 
hor  young  child  fisurt^ened  to  her  neck,  and  the  toreb 
in  her  hand  with  which  she  had  fired  her  house.  TMt 
depkrabb  object  so  mudi  aflSscted  Brutus,  that  hisi 
wqpt  on  being  told  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  rewani 
to  any  soldier  who  could  save  a  Xanthian.  It  ii^ 
said  that  not  txuxB  than  100  were  preserved,  anff 
these  ^nst  tbeb  will." 

In  pfopCTpUon  as  the  passions  of  the  weaker  nai 
ue  motb  violent  firom  their  m<»e  delicate  fram^' 
to  muit  their  appMfaeimanB  of  danger  and  itidignit/ 
be  mdre  acute  than  tibose  of  their  protectors:  am 

m 

in  the  paMcysms  of  despair,  they  have  shewn  they 
were  capable  of  preserving  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring from  their  enemies  by  a  common  samfice. 
For,  as  in  the  Cantafarian  war,  '^  mothers  destroyed 
their  children,  to  keep  them  from  the  hands  rf  ^ 
foe  ;**  so  when  the  Cimbri  were  defeated,  the  ito^ 
mans  found  the  women  in  mourning  by  their  car- 
riages driving  hack  the  frigitives,  and  destroying 
their  own  chfldisn  they-  then  sottgbt  a  vdlintaiy 
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jteath.*-  M  seasons  df  ccmtehtion  bring  tbe  mod 
sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  so  mankind  have  beeit 
•omeidmes  careful  to  provide  a  remedy,  though  « 
flesperate  one,  i^nst  it  The  terror  of  fidling 
injbo  the  hands  of  an  enemy  still .  snhsists  indeed; 
though  the  oourtesy  of  war  is  greater,  or  more  q^ 
fing  of  indignities.  Yet  in  the  present  sera,  moto 
ihati  solitary  examples  of  suidde  as  a  lesser  isv3 
9an  he  instanced;  Nor  need  we  go  farther  than 
the  y^dean  war,  whi6h  seemed  to  be  characteiisu 
^  by  the  ferodty  of  cannibals ;  for  it  was  prase* 
0ited,  on  one  part  at  least,  more  for  exteraainstiait 
i^H  foi  yictory.  In  the  year  1795,  when  the  wrec^ 
ff  the  forlorn,  arttiy  of  the  emigrants  was 'invested 
Vy  the  republicans :  on  a  rode  in  QuibefOB'  Bay; 
fiany  brave  men;  perished  by  their  own  hands»  -i^ 
ther  than  surrender  to  their  merciless  foes,f  The 
year  prece4ing,  General  Moulin,  en  the  otheyr  ride, 
after  being  wounded,  and  having  had  his  hone 
killed  in  battle,  preferred  a  voluntary  death  te 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  reyd.« 
i8ts4    Among  4000  prisoners  taken  on  the  foiv 


• '  *  PbdarcK  in  yita  MarcT  Bruti — in  vitEi  Caii  MariL*-Jb» 
m,  lib.  iiL  cap.  d.— Lib.  iv.  §  IS,  §  50i— -^nifo,  lib.  iii;  torn.  I. 

t  Beauchamps  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendte  et  dea 
Cbbuans,  torn.  iii«  p.  228. 

''^'The  same  fate  was  ascribed  to  General  Haxo;  and  tBe 
^atiimal  A«enibly  decreed  tbe  erection  ef  a  marble  column  oam* 
aeporaiive  of  the  patriotism  of  both,  as  appears  finomlhe  nk 
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mer  ooesfioii^  were  900  gentlemen^  almost  all  d 
whom,  it  appears,  were  led  out  in  parties  of  bcm 
40  to  70,  after  being  confined  some  time  in  a 
ehurch,  and  massacred  in  Jt  ne^hbouring  plain, 
now  called  tlie  Martyr^  Meadow. 

The  ancient  mhabitants  of  Spain  are  said  to  have 
pifepared  a  kind  of  poison  from  a  certain  herb  to  be 
xeadj  in  extremities,  and  it  proved  fatal  without 
any  pain.*  Hannibal  committed  suidde  by  means 
of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  m  his  ring,  from 
the  dread  of  being  delivered  up  to  those  enemies 
whomi  he  had  so  bravely  combated.  That  it  has 
been  customary  to  carry  poison  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  is  established  from  the  authority  of 
historians  of  the  best  credit:  and  its  ready  ministry 
hastened  the  completion  «f  many  tragedies.  Whea 
the  king  of  Mauritania,  dreading  the  shame  and  ex«^ 
posure  of  his  wedmess  in  his  union  to  a  captive' 
queen,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  where  the  agiteti(»f 
which  he  suffered  became  audible  to  those  standings 
around  it  '^  At  last,  uttering  a  deep  groan  h« 
called  one  of  his  faithful  attendants,  in  whose  ens* 
tody  was  the  poison,  kept  according  to  the  custom* 
of  kings,  to  meet  the  reverse  of  fortune,  and  afleif^ 
it  was  mixed  in  a  oup  he  cnrdered  it  to  be  carr^ 

coipd  of  itsfiUtingiu    Haxo^  howeyeri  was  shot,  'Gram  hif  4e#!} 
perate  resistance  of  the  soldiers  of  Cbarette,  the  Vendean  chief^ 
who  had  commanded  them  to  take  him  alive. 
'  *  PBny  HisfecxaNatut^'lib.  ivL  (^.YoU^$/hiSo;  lib. 
ill  torn.  L  p.  251.  -^  •  "  ''** 
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tK^S^«U8bi,reocmiiileiid^ 
firther,  her  countrjr,  and  the  two  sovereigBs  to  wbottir 
she  had  been  united^  for  she  eoilld  not  fidl  attve  into^ 
the  hands  of  the  Romana.^  Sqphoniaba  mildly  nh 
ceived  the  cup,  saying  she  took  it  aaa  nttptial  gift^ 
and  one  not  unaeoeptaMe  if  har  hndband  eonULolfer 
nothing  better:  yet  she  wouM  hAve  bedn  BMBar 
content  if  she  had  not  entered  into  wedlock  on  tint 
TCKge  of  her  funeral  rites ;  and  then  dfank  the  cosh 
tents  without  fear  or  hesitation.*  ) 

4 

f  11.  Suicide  to  eicape  Servilude.'^^ 
nature  of  mankind  to  hope  the  best,  sodotheyselH 
dom  resort  to  soiddo  when  the  moist  disfsnt  peo^-* 
peet  opens  <tf  a  remedy  to  their  evils.  Bubiheap*^ 
]^rdiension  of  evil,  we  hare  just  dbserved^  ia  asms  . 
times  in  itself  intolerable :  it  seems  beyond  eiidns-^ 
anee,  and  many  will  rather  die  than  agree  to  suffisr. 
In  this  country,  as  is  well  known»  while  the  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  ready  ftr 
perils,  as  they  were  earnest  for  reputation,  not  a  few 
have  voluntarily  disabled  themselves  from  their 
horror  of  naval  and  military  service  when  liable  to  be 
oalled  on  fcnr  either.  During  the  late  consulate  iit^ 
France  nine  conscripts  being  drawn  for  the  army^L 
they  remained  for  a  time  in  concealment,  and  when 
discovered  they  continued  to  entertain  such  an  nn- 


^9  lib.  SQL  Gsp.  15.  Fanna  erat  jas^gnif,  et  flos^itisU 
ma  stas,  cap.  is. 
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«k^|i»iUb  iifcbiw  \ia  inifitiiy  mtMok^  thatreiff 
nwtagipff  cad<  o|lieir  towmdo,  tfaqr^hMndlvibMBft 
ttlviis togetlui*    '    .    -  .-:.::..•:.'   ii;  ^ 

.  It  ttajr  to  Vfvy /readily  oendwdcd^  Aat  mieide  ii 
fieqiiraliy.tluidoie^falifeof  8^  fi)]i4hilyite 
tModiUm  cioi  te  indre  de^oniBfe:&iln1iiit^MEi 
«9tnd0'imddrflieRnles9  iDaatent  NieHfaef ,  ijMcbipi^ 
is-iime^-  whea.  porpotxal  and.  rijgoiX)ii8  oonfinci- 
ment  is  the  lot  of  the  prisoner.  The  slave  and  the 
^raoner  toa  of  ten  are  flidiaervient  t^  ihe'^teiit^  ca- 
fAce  of  tyrants,  whose  conscieiioe  does  not  bdU  thenl 
fioeountable  fi»  ttieir  actioiM,  and  who  slay  commit 
tSunr  borbaritiea  in  secret  MaUafisattnent  4n  fiw- 
dom  aoneCiides  conducts  tfae:milu^py  dbjdet  to  de» 
pair«    •  •■     .  .  ...-•'.*• 

Sne^^v^  tile  mitgrntk  of  a  Guinea  ^^ip^  affixing 
that  the  ConnantiBe  negroes,  carried  tO:flie  Wot 
tndia  ishinds,  deq>is'^  piinishment>  and.even  deatlp 
Itself;  and  if  treated  with  severity  to  make  them 
work^  **  ftwaaty  m  more  kaire  hanged  themselves 
aa  a  jtoitatioti.'^t  j 

Perfaqis  no  pkoe  of  oonfinement  exists,  not  evien 
iaiheseislaods^  where  the  piisondr  is  S8fe;fintn.e&- 
tortiafi  aad oppresnoa ;  and  if  tfaismay  be  pia^tkect 
as  it  assttfedly  ia  frequently  here^  we  asay  conioeivi 
the  aggravtttioiMi  10  otiier  'ootmtiiei'  Fifl^  Malii^ 
iMit  j^iM  hk^'mg  bom  tak^  and  throaaLin^ia 

t  Sndgrave,  Account  aSmntke  yfltHof^OliisSfijfr  i)7d* 
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dungeon  at  Got,  where  DeUont  the  relator  <€ 
hitk,  WIS  afterwards  impriaoned  by  the  inquisiti 
^  the  horrible  famine  which  they  stkffiBred  cast 
than  foty  of  them  into  such  despair^  that  ibef 
strangled  themsdves  with  thmr  turbans.'^  Thaas 
are  the  kst  of  all  soiddJes  whidi  possibly  csa  cobmi 
to  light;  for  many  have  been  ^niiged  into  dmgaons 
fixmi  which  they  were  fiited  never  to  escape  alitai ' 


I  '• 


§  18.  Shaddefrom  Indigence. — ^Notwithatai^ 
ing  the  nnconqaerable  violence  of  the  passions^  the 
aense  of  dishonour,  the  dread  of  an  aiensy^  dia» 
appointed  affections,  or  impatience  of  eoiitBiNd# 
may  lead  to  unreflecting  suidde;  that  resoking 
fiom  simple  weariness  of  life,  from  melancholy  or 
indigence,  perhaps  is  the  sequel  of  long  piemadita- 
tion.  The  statesman  never  quits  the  brisk  of  a 
predpice,  the  warrior  is  always  opposed  to  daagert 
the  philosopher  reasons  himself  into  the  belief  that 
^  conceiving  death  an  evil,  alone  makes  it  so  ;"*  f 
and  all  feeling  the  uncertainties  of  their  conditioag 
who  cannot  consent  to  reverses,  must  be  supposed  in 
a  certain  state  of  readiness  for  that  change  ^iudi 
may  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
hands.  But  is  not  this  a  grievous  alternative  to 
the  watchful  dtizen,  the  lowly,  industrious,  and  vrill* 
ing  artizan,  who  vainly  struggles  to  obtain  his  own 

*  DetZtm,  Histoiy  of  the  Iziquisitum  tt  Goa,  ch.  S. 
t  £jpictefM  EnchiridioD,  §  la 
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tfekMdof  hisdepetdaiitfianily?  Asenot 
tbe  privitkms  insepttaUe  fimn  an  humUe  sphere^ 
a  fofficieiit  evil  in  themidveg,  that  the  aim  ahall 
xise  only  to  light  the  labourer  to  his  toil,  and  go 
down  on  the  ioanty  eaminga  which  are  to  gain  hia 
aeaaty  lare?  Yet  it  is  distressing  to  find  that 
hardidiips  may  become  intolerable  even  to  those 
inured  to  rigour,  that  disappointments  may  prove 
greater  than  can  be  borne.  As  indigence  urges  man^ 
Idnd,  they  are  the  more  reluctant  to  disclose  the 
truth  in  sdUdting  relief  of  their  neceasitiea  AJaii 
the  remark  of  the  poet  is  too  true^  that  poveit]^ 
makes  men  ridiculous.  The  strati^^eios  to  dicpuas 
it  are  infinite.  * 

Perhaps,  many  examples  of  such  suicides  do 
sot  reach  our  observation :  the  station  of  the  per- 
petrafaMT  tends  in  itself  to  concealment ;  perhaps 
also  when  they  do  occur»  they  are  committed  in  a 
way  which  renders  it  equivocal,  whether  they  are 
vduntary^  or  like  result  of  necessity.  Certainly 
they  are  very  often  amtemplated,  and  it  is  proba? 
Ue  th^  are  by  no  means  few.  f  An  affecting  iun 
stance  happened  in  Lond<m,  where  Rob^t  Smithy 


*  Nil  babetiofilix  panpertas  dnriat  in  m 
Quam  quod  xidiculos  hominet  &cit. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  iiL  v.  159» 

t  Wenddom,  View  of  England,  voL  L  p.  ^44,  24$:   ^  ro- 

Yiettj,  arising  fiom  the  deameKs  of  living  and  numberteagtajgrt 

in  England,  I  have  frequently  found  to  induce  the  unfortunate 

tosuidde." 
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ia  iadiistrioos  tndeMMH^  feing  rednoei  to  iaii4 
genee  without  any  hopes  of  mIio^  resolved  to  eod 
Ins  dayi  bjr  suicide.  He  sat  down,  and  calmly 
wrote  a  distinct  nanatiTe  of  his  misibrt«nes>  shasr* 
iag  that  he  could  sot  fly  fiom  them  othorwiaei 
After  which  he  pat  his  wife  aud  child  to  deaths 
and  ihea  fulfilled  his  deqperate  porpose.  ** 

Patience  ud  resignatioii»  indeed^  conjoined  with 
eonfldeace  that  Ftofidence  will  not  forsake  the  mi^ 
eeraUe»  counteract  the  strongest  inducementa  to  cui« 
tide  from  poforty.  OocupatioA,  Hlcewisei  howetwt 
looousid^Able^  engaging  thennnd  for  the  tiaM,  ha» 
tushes  painful  reflections^  and  mitigates  sorowi 
and  so  long  as  something  better  may  be  expected^ 
wis  never  contemplate  any  tiling  worse.  The  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  surrounding  eb^eets^  the 
scenery  and  its  alternations,  divert  our  thoughts  ficom 
the  unvaried  theme  in  which  they  are  bound  up. 
A  greater  aggregate  of  misery  is  disseminated  pro* 
portionally  in  great  capitals  than  in  tlie  country ;.  for 
those  whom  indigence  approaches  shift  their  abode 
in  hopes  of  meliorating  their  fortune ;  besides,  man** 
kind  being  sustained  by  each  other,  and  campel«i 
led  to  call  in  each  others  aid,  promotes  an  influx  to 
places  abready  populous.  The  inhabitants  of  cities, 
too,  are  concentrated  within  narrow  limits^  bringing 
ihein  under  common  and  reciprocal  observation: 
those  of  the  country  are  widely  dispersed.    Their 

*  Moore  on  Suicide^  voL  iL  p.  1 65. 


pade  dttliaiids  a  better  apptsmnce  tbw  tf^^^ 
mth  their  neoekntaen^  ted  l^iejr  eandnlle  that  %hdi 
Hiode  ^  life  shctald  nol  ieam  emAemftMem  tbs 
tyesoftbetfneigiibcNiM;  a&ttihapfjiaqdafiCitliK 
kitiM,  wdaedl,  too  gteetalfy  diffiiaad  anwy  ^att 
^latteB  at  the  ptesent  day«     Undimbtadfy  *  tlur 
leMe,  of  diahonauc  fia  aometiinea  an*  iiigiedieiit^ 
Hrhich  op^rateH  etenin  the  aoicidea  of  the  indigent; 
A  fior  larget  propDrtLdoi  cf:  destitute  penona  is  teiA 
t0  perish  in  thia  way  iBrParia  than  in  Londatii^ 
Yet  we  wonld  indme  to  fitfm  a  diiKreat  eArtckiJ: 
aioQf  were  tiie  obaetvation  appUvcaUb  to  ibmemat^ 
tialeharaotierof  the  natiyei  of  either  ciqpttaL    JDea^ 
pair  of  ptoaperity,  and  extreme  necessity,  -  asnsft 
unite  in  {Mmsoting  the  indigent  to  quit  this  ^rarld; 
Bttt  it  is  not  imlikelj  that  tbesuidde  of  the x^fent 
misar  inay  result  from  tl»  apprdiensiM  #f  ind^ 
goiee^  without  awaiting,  its  amiral:  aonie  itidii^ 
duak  haitt  been  seized  witii  this  mezi)£k)ablepir^^ 
aesiioB,  thou^  holding  Incnitive  eB^IeymentSi  o^ 
pwnilkg  ample  eatates^  ^iparently  tranqpiMrthijf  iYitm* 
beyond  the  reach  of  penury.     It  is  nM  rare^  f^ 
tliose  whose  affiurs  &U  intd  diaoider  to  Monmt'^^e-^' 
cipitate  auidbde^  from  dreading  poverty  aa  inefit^e^- 
instead  of  patientiy  abiding  the  time  of  their  re*: 
tiievaL  { 

Without  entering  at  greater  length  on  tlAiW^ 
fest^ionf  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  eanaei  el  iHj^. 


•:  Jlsmov  TaUflsa  iitF$m$,tma.  SL  pi  195,19$. 
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dde  aze  almort  sa  numenms  as  certain  clncaos  of 
the  pasiioiis  themselyes,  and  too  evident  a  deraoA- 
stratkm  of  tbe  excesses  into  which  mankind  can 
wilfidly  plunge.  Its  sudden  perpetration  irill 
sometamea  lead  ns  to  think  they  proceed  alike 
from  intemperate  fits  of  rage  €x  caprice.  ^  Not 
kng  since,"  says  Muralt,  ^  a  young  man/  and 
an  only  son,  drew  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and 
tSxQt  himself  through  the  head  in  his  fiither^ 
presence,  because  he  refused  him  money.**  It  is 
recent  in  recollection,  that  in  the  year  182S  a  si* 
milar  occuirence  happened,  and  it  was  believed  for 
a  nmilar  reason;  but  attended  with  this  cruel  sg^ 
gravatioD,  that  the  son  committed  parricide  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  became  his  own  destroyer.  - 
Truly,  we  may  afiirm,  that  suicide  sometimes  en- 
sues from  the  most  capricious  motives ;  possibly  were 
its  sources  laid  open,  we  might  find  them  evrai  in 
curiosity  to  know  death  and  futurity.  The  cele- 
brated Cardan,  an  Italian  physician,  finuned  his- 
own  horoscope  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  timei^ 
from  which  he  concluded  that  the  duration  of  life 
would  not  exceed  40  or  45  years ;  and  he  remarked 
that  the  line  of  life  itself  on  his  right  hand  was  vei^ 
short*  But  having  attained  an  advanced  age  in 
perfect  health,  without  finding  the  prediction  of  the 
stars  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  his  contemporaries  aflSrm 
that  he  starved  himself,  in  order  that  some  part  of 

*  Cardan  do  Vka  Fropm>  capi  41:  Linea  ?ite  valde  btevis. 
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Jus  teenaoed  iieiteihight  sot  be  disappointed.^  Cor* 
dan's  biography  by  himself,  wherein  he  adknow- 
ledges  that  to  his  cost  he  had  pat  too  great  confr* 
deiice  in  astrology,  also  testifies  his  weakness,  his 
snpetstttioiis  and  extravagant  opinions,  though  no- 
where indicating  a  disposition  to  suicide.  But  he 
says  his  fiither  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  absti* 
nence  firam  food. 

:  It  is  to  be  deduced,  therefore,  from  the  preceding 
observaticmfl^  that  there  is  scarcely  any  strong,  per^ 
tinacious,  or  predominant'  sentiment  occupying  tht 
inind  wfaicb  may  hot  terminate  in  an  act  of  viobiioe 
to  the  body.  Enlaiging  our .  illustrations  of  tibe 
other  passsons,  besides  those  which  have  been  asi 
sumed  as  sources  of  suicide,  would  tend  to  further 
esnviction  of  the  fact  /Thence,  if  any  nation  be 
more  propense  than  another  to  sdf-debtmetion^ii 
cfeMues  from  the  prevalence  of  some  particular  men^ 
tail  affectbn  which  has  not  been  properly  subdilied 
hf  reason  and  education ;  or  from  allowing  the  xai* 
governable  influence  of  some  sudden  in^ulse. 

But  let  us  now  say  a  few  words  on  approxi- 
mations  to  suicide,  that  absolute  disr^;ard  of  life 
or  eagerness  for  destruction,  which  sometimes  has 
spreadlike  an  infectious  distemper.  Those  unhappy 
^sretclies  in  Denmark  who  longed  after,  death,  but 
thought  it  sinfrd  to  commit  suidde,  were  ultimately* 
guilty  of  an  aggravated  offence  in  destruction  of  die 
•. .  _  .      ■,    . 

*  ThMomu,  lib.  bduj^  cap.  5.  ton.  iii  p^  4i6S,  ad  an.  157& 
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imidceiit'  K  smdde  be  a  erime  in  a  poBtiod  ^eir, 
419  MB  ixmnd  to  take  cure  of  oar  Uvea :  if  mMglMi 
fidufaitt  it,  we  avenot  to  make  ounehei  a  nee^M 
nerifioe;  for  it  cannot  be  deaignedbytiie  difiM 
Power,  that  we  shall  thnnr  away  what  hia  will  kaa 
bestowed  oipon  us,  and  what  he  has  invested  iis  with 
the  means  of  presendng  for  a  season.  So  long  m 
we  are  not  overborne  by  the  passions,  and  iea80ttn& 
taxna  its  command,  and  so  long  as  oar  eondition 
i&iileis  Hot  intolerable^  it  is  a  great  ineonsiitaBey 
idjdnsire  to  die.  Nevertheless,  the  mind  ii  ao  eeau 
stitnikGd  as  to  become  liable  to  evil  as  well  as  to  goad 
impressions,  and  its  weakness  is  so  much  eatpoaed  to 
be.  disoaderod  by  prejudice  or  snpenstitioB,  timtlil^ 
ibi  most  wonderfiil  and  the  most  precious  gift  af 
htereh,  is  contemned.  Tet,  to  die  in  a  good  canaa 
has  bioen  abra]^  an  object  of  anxious  desire ;  and 
hence  that  eagerness  for  martyrdom,  whidi,  tfaom^ 
toot  directly  self-murder,  has  shone  in  appranma^ 
tioDS  to  smcide  during  the  earlier  aoraa  of  Chr|p* 
tianity,  aa  lumdst  the  political  convulsions  of  lato 
times.  .'^'For  that  age  was  grown  so  fatangry  and 
lairenoua  of  it,  that  many  were  baptiaed  only  beosase 
they  would  be  burnt,  and  children  tau^t  toi^a 
and  provoke  execntipnera  that  they  might  be  thman 
into  the  fire."^  They  did  not  avoid,  but  they  eovted 
danger ;  they  professed  their  opinions,  and  they  WW 
ready  to  su£Per  for  them ;  ikx  was  it  without  r^aasoi 
after  a  few  of  the  crowds  who  sought  it  were  put  to 


Iiittii||g;  liiUii  tofdftiM^  ;  8caiMlyw««ieiiteiice|i«fi8ctd 
fp^tibQi9i»J»t  iimi^  WhmcHkherB  hudrkd  te  tbei 
tniwiisly^QOiiffiMitig  titat.tliey  tooifere  Chmtku 
Ikitr  ftfiiued  tiieir .-doom'  jeyfiiUy^  wd,  dke^Kdiifg 
tlf^  ffio^]^!  of  tonwDi^  ftd^ranecd  mth  abcriij* 
MtAmigitag  Mental  alienations 

fmiMiQk»ii  ^^Udwei^  .pute  uny  otfaeer  eomplexixNl 
|ftifiwi«tiiecttl^ii:tfaetm  and  vhile.Ufiidod 
Iff  Mf^istiti^  :th&  {Ni«ai#Qa  tidce  total  paaiaiaioo  iai 
Wi JAafcing  «a  belieiTe t tbati Tioe la Tiittte.  .In rtb* 
BHfqr^frCkKiataiitii^ 

«foA»  fdwi^MBi  ii  ChxUtoBMf^  said  to  JhairearoHdi 
tlrthnHrrn  irith  treapona  caOdd  tlm^ClubMnilmmk 
liM^  itosUhig  forth  fgAiiifit:  the  eneoiiea  faf  thcai:  flotfi 
tasit^iibarMrQwljr  muidered.  them..  rTheae oddiani 
IlK^Utayai^llivifl^  ia  dottageq^  and  iiniteiihg  ihe  ataai 
ll^lAafi-^Jliem^  perf^etratcxL  abockin^ 

09iritM:  ^notbecBf^i^. bM/i»fiised. te; spare  tbeoN 
aelvitorifiKutlii^  isflQdted>^ 
atfttbtkm^'ihn>ifipg  lliei^  psaoipices^vtf 

11^1^  ?»rijJb  dV^h  they  would  conse^  ^  l^iU 

ftimri.  Bu^  aupeiratitiKm  ia  .{m^judioe;:  it  ia  in^ 

^^•^(grt»/Kfl»  ad  ScapuUm,  §  4,  ../i.i 

Q^iSi(i«i{tM  [Jistori^  Ecclyiagtica,  lik  vHL  capu  0.  ,    ; . ..,  .^, 

:^  AugusHnus  de  Hicresihus^  f»p.  69*  *^  QmiipapHiflp(i^.gfflft<k 
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xefigioo-— «nd  the  last  act  of  wisdom  sisely  is  a  mn 
exposing  himself  to  death  in  support  of  opiniooi 
Hoarding  matters  not  of  his  own  experience.  One 
of  those  enthusiasts,  now  canonized  hy  the  aposto* 
lie  see,  is  said  to  have  offered  to  bum  himself  among 
those  he  wished  to  convert,  in  evidence  of  his  con- 
viction that  his  opinions  were  true.  We  read,  that 
when  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Iceland  were  *di« 
vided  about  the  expediency  of  recdving  Christiani- 
ty, two  of  its  adversaries  proposed  a  solemn  human 
sacrifice,  to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods.  Tobeeqpial 
with  them,  its  promoters,  to  prove  their  6wn  convic- 
tion of  the  truth,  proposed  that  the  sacrifice  should  be 
of  themselves.  Many  persons  also  have  shewn,  by  per- 
sonal suffering,  their  determination  to  abide  by  thdr 
sentiments.  The  pertinadous  adherence  of  indivi- 
duals to  forbidden  principles,  together  with  obtrud- 
ing themselves  and  their  doctrines  on  the  constitu- 
ted authorities,  have  provoked  the  complement  of 
their  destiny.  '*  But  come,  worthy  govemon,'^ 
cries  TertuUian,  ''  you  will  appear  much  better  to 
the  people  after  having  sacrificed  Christians  to  them. 
Torture,  rack,  condemn,  and  trample  upon  us.  The 
proof  of  our  innocence  is  your  iniquity."*    Ignar 

mania  fiudnora  perpetrando,  sed  nee  sibi  eadem  iniana  feritste 
pareendo.  Nam  per  mortes  varias^  maxime  pneeipitiorum  el 
aquarum  et  ignium  seipsos  necare  consuerunt  et  in  latum  fu- 
rorem  alios  quos  potuerint  sexus  utriusque  seducere,  aliquando 
ut  occidantur  ab  aliis  mortem  nisi  fecerent  comminantes."  The 
author  seems  to  place  them  in  Afiica. 

*  TerhUUan  Apolqgeticus  adversus  Gentes,  cap.  45.  in  finCi 
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tius»  one  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  church,  forced 
himself  into  the  presence  of  Trajan,  who  told  him 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  his  sound  mind ;  andt 
from  his  conduct,  brought  forth  a  decree  from  this 
otherwise  merciful  emperor,  which  was  called  one 
of  martyrdom.  He  courted  the  sentence.*  On 
the  way  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  he  addressed  an 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  saying,  **  I  long  to  enjoy  the 
wild  beasts  prepared  for  me :  I  pray  that  they  may 
rush  against  me  in  their  rage,  that  I  may  be  de- 
voured, and  that  they  do  otherwise  than  with  some, 
whom  they  seemed  afraid  to  touch:  Or,  should 
they  prove  unwilling,  I  shaU  even  provoke  them 
to  it"  Ignatius  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  actually 
devoured  by  lions^  as  he  desired.  He  was  accessary 
to  his  own  death ;  for  whoever  does  not  retreat  from 
impending  destruction,  and  deliberately  advances 
towards  it  without  necessity,  is  hastening  his  final 
catastrophe,  and  thus  approximating  to  suicide. 
Is  not  one  who  swallows  poison  accidentally,  and 
refuses  an  absolute  antidote,  very  nearly  a  self-de- 
stroyer ? — ^Another  martyr,  named  Germanicus,  a 
young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  despising  the  ad- 
monition of  the  proconsul  to  spare  himself,  attract- 
ed the  wild  beast  towards  him  which  was  destined 
to  be  his  executioner.f  ^-Theodoret  relates,  that  a 


*  Mariyrium  S.  Igngiii,  §  6. 

f  S*  Ignatius  Epistola  ad  Roiiuui06>  §  y^-'^EutebUts,  lib.  iiL 
cap.  33.-— Lib.  iv.  cap^  IS.-^Hiertmymus  de  Viris  illustrlbus, 
VOL.  II.  K 
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young  woman  at  Edessa,  with  a  boy  in  her  arms, 
forced  her  way  through  the  crowd,  filled  with  holy 
fervour,  and,  instead  of  being  terrified,  held  such 
things  in  derision :  on  b^ng  called  to  the  prefect^ 
she  told  him  that  she  hastened  to  share  in  the  de- 
struction whereby  he  wished  to  extirpate  her  com- 
rades, while  the  child  should  accompany  her  in 
death.*    The  eagerness  of  the  early  Christians  for 
martyrdom,  infinitely  exceeded  the  zeal  of  the  mo- 
dem Eastern  devotees  to  perish  vmder  the  car  con- 
veying their  monstrous  idols.    It  was  a  real  mental 
epidemic.    Tiberianus,  the  prefect  of  Palestine^ 
complained  of  his  fatigues  in  punishing  and  deliver- 
ing over  to  execution  the  Galileans  calling  thm- 
aelves  Christians,  who  incessantly,  and  spite  of  all 
admonition  and  menaces,  laid  themselves  open  to 
destruction,  by  declaring  what  they  professed*! — 
A  question  arose  on  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  des- 
tiny, and  it  was  determined  to  be  more  culpable  to 
seek  security  than  to  encounter  danger  during  per- 
secution and  abide  its  penalties.     Their  boldest 
counsellers  loudly  preached,  ^*  Fear  not  those  who 
may  slay  the  body,  but  who  are  able  to  injure 
the  soul. ''I    The  persecuted  followed  their  advice, 

eap.  16,  seems  to  copy  the  account  of  Ignatius.-*!- J^pifltab  £o« 
desie  Smyrnensis  de  Martyrio  S.  Polycarpi,  §  3. 

•  Tkeodoriius  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  lib.  iv.  cap.  16,  17. 

t  Tiberianus  ad  Trajanum  Relatio  ap:  Cotdenut  S.  S :  Pa« 
tnim  Opera,  torn,  il  p.  181. 

X  TerluUian  de  Fuga  in  Persecutione,  $  4, 5 :  FugieBdomiii' 

persccutione  non  esse. 
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and  they  suffered.  Needless  exposure  is  no  testi- 
mony of  prudence ;  for  all  prudent  persons  with- 
draw from  danger^  wisely  concluding  that  if  thdr 
words  or  their  works  can  be  of  service,  they  must 
be  themselves  the  authors  of  them.  The  ferodty 
of  religious  and  political  zeal,  bewilders  the  mind 
as  much  as  any  other  delirium,  in  impelling  the 
stronger  cruelly  to  dismember  and  root  out  all  who 
think  differently  from  themselves  concerning  the 
same  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  the  horrible  persecutions  of 
France,  about  the  year  1792  and  179S,  many  were 
in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  distress,  and  pail» 
that  they  ardently  invoked  death  to  put  a  period 
to  their  sufferings.  Deprived  of  subsistence,  pro- 
scribed in  their  native  soil,  immured  in  prisons,  tiie 
axe  continually  suspended  over  them,  **  the  love  of 
life  was  extinguished  in  every  breast.  I  have  seen 
above  ten  women,  who,  not  daring  to  swallow 
poison,  exclaimed,  '  Long  live  the  king  !*  and  by 
this  means  committed  to  the  hatefrd  tribunals  the 
charge  of  terminating  their  days.*^  Families  re- 
joiced when  they  could  perish  together :  they  held 
it  in  greater  terror  to  be  left  behind  than  to  ac- 
company their  beloved  parents,  or  husbands,  <» 
protectors,  to  the  scaffold.  A  young  woman  in  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg  was  plunged  in  despair 

*    JRumffe,  Memoires  D'un  Detenu^  p.  69. 
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at  :bdsg  excepted  firom  the  indictment  comprehend- 
in|;  idl  her  fiuoily,  her  father^  her  mother^  and  her 
niter.  While  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  la- 
mentatiang,  her  accusation  arrived ;  joy  succeeded- 
soTMw ;  she  embraced  ihem  alU  crying,  now  we  shall, 
die  together^  and»  attiring  herself  with  alacrity,  cut 
off  her  own  hair.*  Another  young  female,  Madame 
L«ochgaqueldm  relates,  would  not  listen  to  the 
kistanoes  of  an  officer  to  save  her,  but  rushed  into 
the  river  Loire  to  share  the  fate  of  her  mother.f 

During  that  reign  of  terror,  though  none  hurried 
to  mar^rrdom  like  the  early  Christiansi  they  scarce- 
ly averted  the  blow :  Not,  indeed,  from  an  enihu^ 
dastio  admiration,  of  liberty,  but  because  they  had 
ffwm  themselves  up  fixr  lost  A  merchant  accused  at 
Lyons- of  undertaking  commissions,  was  asked  by 
his  judges,  ^'  Do  you  love  money  ?"*  he  answered, 
^  Like  yourselves.'*  **  Did  you  carry  arms  during 
the  n^  ?"  ^  Like  yourselves."  ^*  Are  you  a  pa* 
triot  ?**  '*  Like  yourselves."  He  made  no  other 
defence,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

A  young  girl  of  sixteen  was  tried  by  the  same 
judges  for  refusing  to  wear  the  tricoloured  cockade. 
Being  asked  the  reason,  <'  It  is  not  the  cockade 
that  Thate,"  she  replied,  *'  but  since  it  is  borne  by 
you^  it  seems  to  me  the  signal  for  crimes,  and  it 
shall  never  go  on  my  head  again."    The  judge 

•  Nougaret,  torn.  ii.  p.  85^ 
;  t  Larochefaquelein,  MemoireSi  torn.  ii.  p.  172.  et  se^ 
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made  a  sign  to  a  turnkey  behind  her  to  fasten  <ni 
a  cockade.  **  Depart,"  said  he,  **  you  are  saved  by 
wearing  it"  Immediately  rising,  with  great  calm- 
ness she  removed  the  obnoxious  decoration,  saying, 
<<  I  return  it  to  you," — and  was  led  forth  to  dose 
the  final  tragedy  of  har  existence.  Others,  who 
were  not  accused,  hastened  in  despair  before  the 
sanguinary  tribunal,  imploring  that  sentence  might 
be  passed  on  them  also,  because  their  whole  kindred 
had  been  thus  cut  o& 

Yet  many  had  drank  deep  of  the  intoxicatiBg 
draught  of  ideal  liberty ;  while  one  race  of  tyrants 
exterminated  another,  they  sighed  for  their  cmuBA 
try,  and  mistook  anarchy  for  freedom. 

The  natives  of  England  are  said  to  be  the  most 
addicted  to  suicide  of  all  people ;  and  the  source  of 
this  peculiarity  has  been  sought  in  various  caoseiL 
But  why  should  we  go  &rther  than  ibe  nature  of 
the  climate,  if  that  has  any  influence^  and  ascertain* 
ing  what  are  the  most  pedominant  and  uneon^ 
troulable  passions  of  the  mind  ?  If  we  >be  not  ia^ 
ured  to  temperance  in'  youth,  if  we  yield  to  every 
sadden  gust  of  violence,  if  we  be  in  a  state  of  fre« 
quent  exposure  to  vicissitudes,  and  have  imbibed 
such  a  share  of  impatience,^  or  sucha  lofty  s£nse  of 
dishonour,  sis  to  believe  every  reverse  intolerable, 
suidde  cannot  be  rare.  It  is  maintained  to  be  the 
result  of  education ;  that  the  passions  are  little  con- 
trolled, and  far  less  subdued  in  youth ;  that  the  en- 
joyment of  life  is  placed  in  personal  gratifications ; 
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that  tiie  people  become  habitually  Tblentt  incapable 
of  rapairiog  miifortiiiie,  or  of  eoduiiog  it ;  and  that 
4U1  another  cauae  rendera  auic^de  more  frequent  in 
ISmi^df  namely^  the  extreme  importance  attached 
to  public  opinion^  so  that  life  beeomea  insupportable 
to  ihe  man  whoae  xepntatioa  ia  rallied.*  Further 
it  ia  aaidt  that  nothing  will  divert  the  English  from 
any  deaigny  and  especially  of  that  of  suidde.  Ithaa 
been  contaidedy  that  smdide  is  almost  totally  un- 
known among  one  considenble  dass  of  the  inhabi- 
taataofBritaiiittheQiaaken;  and  ibis  ia  ascribed  to 
the  greater  steadiness  with  which  their  chiUren  are 
eineated.  They  are  nlently  and  imperoeptihly  ao* 
curtomed  to  sdf-command  and  moderation;  and 
thus  hqpin  an  unusual  share  of  mental  tranquillity^ 
adapting  them  for  worldly  acddents.  Anotheceanse 
haa  been  given  for  the  frequency  of  suiddct  in  the 
want  of  a  vent  for  feelings,  or  soothing  the  conscience 
by  snuicular  confession,  such  as  is  practised  in  Ca- 
thdio  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  necessities  to 
which  a  certain  stage  of  advandng  society  gives 
births  must  also  generate  other  passions  than  those 
concomitant  on  a  simple  and  pristine  state:  and 
as  they  are  not  sufficiently  watched,  they  are  al- 
lowed'to  foment  themselves  until  nothing  can  re<- 

^  De  Siad,  Beflexions  sur  le  Suicide,  p.  38 :  A  wock  wnt« 
ten  in  atonement  for  having  countenanced  suicide  ''  when  in 
the  pride  and  vivacitj  of  earlj  youth.*— ^eii(Moni,  View  of 
England,  toL  L  p.  244,  245 ;  396—S99^f^Murali,  Letteni, 
p.  16, 
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strain  them.  The  modern  English,  it  has  been  re-> 
marked,  are  much  more  prone  to  suicide  than  the. 
ancient  Britons,  who  could  easily  satisfy  their  wants, 
and  bear  hardships  and  adversities  with  greater  pa- 
tience and  indifiiuence.  Even  in  the  most  distm^b*. 
ed  times,  during  the  persecutions  for  religious  and 
political  opinions  of  old,  and  amidst  the  scourge  o£ 
civil  war,  we  rarely  hear  of  suicide.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  deeper  sense  of  reli^on  that  deterred  the  su£fer-» 
ers.  The  moment  placidity  departs,  the  passions 
begin  to  reign ;  and  in  their  despotism^  they  mub 
others  or  ourselves.  Habitual  composure  will 
strengthen  their  bonds,  and  save  mankind  from  de-» 
struction.  But  if  they  plunge  headlong  into  hazard; 
how  shall  they  be  preserved  ?  if  they  adventure 
their  tranquillity  along  with  their  fortune,  if  thef 
advance  their  peace  and  reputation  together,  whete 
neither  may  be  redeemed,  shall  they  hope  for  im* 
punity  ?  /Certainly  the  civil  condition  of  a  country 
has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  cause  of  suicide; 
for  the  state  and  the  manners  of  the  people  are  the 
sources  or  the  regulators  of  the  passions.  The  later 
suicides  of  Britain  have  been  remarkably  enlai^^ 
from  the  fall  of  eminent  statesmen,  whose  brain 
perhaps,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  with  which  thef 
had  overloaded  it,  sunk  under  the  pressure,  and  ter- 
minated in  mental  alienation ;  lor  it  does  not  ap» 
pear  that  any  of  them  were  sane. — Suicide  may  be 
promoted  or  restrained  by  the  propagation  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  prevalence  of  mannen^  as  secondai^r 
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onaes:  bat  its  radical  cme  lias  in  the dieui* 
ataaoaa  pemmidly  attached  to  the  indiTiduaL  Ne> 
mrtheleii^  it  will  be  finmd  to  be  much  more  eom- 
mNW  4it  one  time  than  another ;  that  it  will  iacfeaae 
and  abator  aocoiding  aa  the  poraoita^  the  enatott# 
of  mankind  altar,  according  aa  rangnationy  >io- 
knoe^'and  despondency  pieTail ;  and  eapeoiidly  the 
light  in  which  the  act  itadf  ia  beheld,  mnst  hBre  ia 
dedded  inflnence.  Thoae  lAagnanimona  aentimenta 
whidi  tanght.theiilaatrioiiBBomanatodieliyiheIr 
own  hands  for  the  weUSue  of  thdr  ooanfery,  are  now 
io  more  in  Italy:  Fofitical  fCBnention  hawci^ 
eeased  in  France,  along  with  the  overthrow  of  ila 
^fnnta^  the  necessity  finr  s^lf-destnietion  to  eaeapa 
Aem  haa  termitiated*  Perhaps  that  luminons  mm 
ianot  distant,  when  the  triumph  of  reaapn oMf  an- 
perstitioD,  or  the  courage  of  the  governor,  maypermit 
the  balsam  of  humanity,  to  be  poured  forth  to  the 
natives  of  eastern  r^ons,  and  extinguish  the  pile 
of  the  suicide.  Mankind,  however,  being  animated 
by,  strong  dispositions  towards  despotism  in  lefigioos 
aa  well  as  political  oppression,  they  hold  it  a  yirtoe 
to  prohibit  dissent  from  thcor  opinions.  Therefbte 
it  would  be  hard  to  predict  that  self-destruction 
shall  be  rooted  out  eternally;  for  manyvictima 
might  again  &11  under  growing  fanaticism,  in  the 
renewal  of  the  consequence  with  renewal  of  into* 
lerance  or  imbecility.  The  scourge-  of  war  and 
famine,  where  neither  has  been  hitherto  known,  if 
there  are  such  countries,  may  spread  the  evil  of 
suicide. 
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The  facility  of  commission  is  not  to  be  titog^hei 
thrown  out  of  account,  as  promoting,  or  at  least  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  self-destruction ;  for  some  of 
those  who  discover  how  life  may  be  easily  taken 
from  others,  will  not  scruple  to  apply  the  same 
means  to  themselves.  It  is  not,  as  of  old,  that  this 
desperate  determination  may  be  freely  annoiAiced ; 
the  deed,  in  general,  is  silently  done,  and  by  fe* 
males  especially,  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude  detection. 
The  proximity  of  lakes  and  rivers  has  proved  the 
forfeiture  of  many  lives ;  deleterious  drugs  and  po^ 
tions,  unreservedly  distributed,  have  hastened  the 
sleep  of  the  miserable  to  death. 

Natural  placidity,  subjugation  of  the  stormy  pas^ 
sions,  and  patient  resignation  under  vicissitudes, 
will  temper  the  mind  to  drcumstances :  But  abovd 
all,  that  constant  occupation  affording  exerdse  fbir 
the  person,  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  lead  to 
the  basis  of  a  happy  life,  and  banish  impatience  to 
qtdt  existence  before  the  appointed  time. 

The  number  of  unfortunate  persons  perishing 
aadnually  by  suicide  in  Europe  is  very  great:  it 
amounts  to  many  thousands.  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  to  diminish,  unless  there  could  be  a  fiirth^ 
controul  of  fortune,  and  a  discipline  of  the  passions 
introduced  almost  superior  to  the  ordinary  fiicultiei 
of  ntiankind.  It  is  an  evil  originating  in  such  an 
infinity  of  causes,  that  it  extends  so  wide  as  to  com- 
prehend all.  different  ranks  and  denominations  of 
people.    The  male  sex  in  the  West,  and  the  fe- 
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male  in  the  £ast»  have  always  afforded  ihe  greater 
number  of  self-destroyers  respectively.  Females  in 
£mx)pe9  if  not  habitually  more  placid,  have  more 
constant  employment,  and  are  more  patient  and  re- 
signed than  men*.  Those  in  the  East  are  the  vio- 
tims  of  blind  superstition  and  barbarous  usages, 
which  they  dare  not  infringe.  When  the  popula* 
tion  of  England  was  scarcely  half  its  present  amount, 
the  number  of  suicides  was  calculated  at  a  thousand 
yearly.*  Lict  it  be  admitted  that  there  were  no  ab- 
solute data  for  the  computations  and  that  there  is  an 
ezaggeratbn  here,  every  one  knows  the  frequency  of 
the  fact  throughout  the  kingdom,  although  he  has 
pot  actually  enumerated  the  whole.  Some  time  pre- 
yious  to  the  year  1790,  the  suicides  in  London  were 
estimated  at  about  32  annually,  but  those  of  Paris 
at  150.f  Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1804, 
they  had  increased  to  198  in  the  French  capital,  and 
to  about  an  equal  number  in  the  country ;  and  at 
that  time  there  was  an  edict  against  selling  any 
drugs  which  might  occasion  sudden  death4  They 
seem  to  have  increased  prodi^ously;  for,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  statement,  the  suicides  in  Paris 
during  the  year  1820  were  325,  and  no  less  than 
848  in  1821.  Suicide  unquestionably  is  not  pro- 
portionally as  common  in  London,  a  city  consider- 


*  Moore  on  Suicide^  vol.  L  p.  S55. 

t  Merder,  Tableau  de  Paris^  torn.  iii.  p.  195. 

X  Holcroft,  Travels^  voL  iL  p.  1 97. 
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ably  larger,  though  the  number  of  aelf-destDoyers 
has  been  esteemed  equivalent.  But,  according  to 
some  authorities,  those  of  neither  approach  nearly 
to  the  proportion  found  in  certain  cities  of  Ger- 
many, though  none  of  the  causes  or  inducements  be 
explained. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  probable  computation 
of  the  suicides  in  the  East ;  for  the  narratives  re^ 
garding  them  are  extremely  discordant.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  self-immolation  of  widows  in  our  own 
Eastern  territories  is  rated  at  hundreds  yearly ;.  on 
the  other,  it  is  denied  to  be  frequent  Eleven  m^ 
dows  of  the  Bajah  of  Vellore  resolved  to  bum  them^ 
selves  along  with  his  body :  and  thirteen  sacrificed 
themselves  on  the  pile  of  two  chiefs  who  had  died 
on  a  visit  to  Shah  Jehan,  the  sovereign  of  Bengal^ 
in  the  year  1642.*  Bemier,  an  accurate  observer, 
relates^  that  five  females  attending  a  young  Hindoo 
widow,  rushed  amidst  the  flames  consuming  their 
mistress.!  Another  travdler  is  referred  to,  for  300 
concubines  of  the  King  of  Ta^jore  having  burned 
themselves  at  his  funeral,  and  400  of  a  king  of 
Madura  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  the  Afiiean 
kingdom  of  Dahomy,  SS85  women  destroyed  each 
other  and  themselves  when  their  sovereign  died  in 
1774,  and  the  incredible  number  of  595  perished 
thus  in  the  year  1789*  t    These  extraordinary  ac- 

*  Tavemier,  Traveby  Part  IL  Book  S.  chap.  8. 
t  Bemkr,  Voyages,  torn.  iL  p.  113. 
t  Dalxd,  WaUxj  of  Dabomy,  p^  205. 
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eounts  require  conobofatioD;  yet,  oonndonng  tibe 
eztnvaganoe  of  mankind,  and  the  unequalled  fienqr 
of  the  paanonBy  it  u  poenUe  they' may  be  confirmed. 
But,  who  will  believe  that  in  HiadoBtan,  «<  ten  thoa- 
aand  widowa  periah  on  the  funeral  pl^  in  the  abort 
apaoe  of  twelve  montha  r*  The  older  miasionaiieB 
aflfirm,  that  many  thouaanda  died  annually  by  sui- 
cide in  the  Chineae  empire ;  to  which  the  attentictt 
of  thoae  more  ieoenily  eatabliahed  doea  ncrt;  aeem  to. 
have  been  attraeted.f 

Infinite  difficultiea  vHU  always  oppose  our  endea- 
vouiB  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  suicides^ 
either  here  cr  elsewhere,  which  in  European  states 
ia  owing  to  several  causes.  Suidde  is  anxiously 
eencealed  by  the  fiunily  of  its  perpetrator,  firom 
ooayictioift  that  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  insanity ; 
and  some,  by  an  unintelligible  explication,  have  en- 
deavoured to  interpret  it  as  that  sacrilegious  offisnce, 
so  obscure  in  Scripture,  called,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  Instead  of  referring  insanity  to  the 
nmple  operation  of  disease,  the  superstitious  ascribed 
it  to  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit  which  had  taken 
possesion  of  tiie  patient ;  and  they  have  actually 
transmitted  to  us  from  of  old,  and  called  ferour  be- 
lief of  the  words  and  actions  of  the  daemon.  This 
expulsion  of  the  rational  principle  or  the  conquest 

*  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  toL  iL  p.  1S8. 
t  TrigauUus  de  Christiana  Expeditione  apud  Sinai^  lib.  L 
cap.  9.  p.  94 :  "  Some  to  distress  their  enemies." 
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of  the  fioul,  betokening  an  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  was  beheld  with  horror,  which 
has  descended  to  the  ignorant  of  modem  nations ; 
and  now  the  majority  witness  so  deplorable  a  cala- 
mity with  mingled  sensations  of  apprehennon  and 
shame.  But  the  European  legislators,  though  they 
could  not  declare  the  visitation  of  insanity  punish-> 
able,  have  nevertheless  attached  several  barbarous 
penalties  to  suidde.  In  their  mitigation,  the  self- 
destroyer  is  called  a  lunatic :  a  shade  of  obloquy, 
from  indulgence,  is  extended  to  his  relations,  that 
their  inheritance  from  him  may  be  preserved.  The 
number  of  suicides,  therefore,  even  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  that  can  be  expected,  will  be  al* 
ways  underrated. 

The  precise  view  in  which  suicide  has  been  be- 
held by  the  different  nations  of  the  world  is  not  sa- 
tis£Eietorily  explained ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  an  dct 
so  abhorrent  to  the  first  and  strongest  of  principles, 
self-presarvation,  never  could  meet  universal  ap-' 
plause.  Extreme  violence  is  seldom  justified  un- 
less by  extreme  necessity ;  and  as  the  tenor  of  hu- 
man life  is  holding  a  middle  course,  mankind  can- 
not be  easily  reconciled  to  excesses.  The  doctrine 
of  those  philosophers  inculcating  the  expediency 
of  raicide  as  a  laudable  sacrifice,  or  a  sovereign 
and  ready  antidote  under  vicissitudes,  being  found-^ 
ed  on  the  most  recondite  theory,  could  have  few 
proselytes.  Habit  and  superstition,  or  the  dread 
of  shame,  have  obtained  many  more.    In  general. 
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it  may  be  coodndecl,  that  all  the  approbation  be- 
itowed  on  the  victim^  has  been  qnalified  by  conn* 
dering  the  peculiarity  of  his  case.  NererthdeH^ 
enstom,  prgndioe,  and  fidse  conceptions  of  celestial 
ordinances^  or  sublunary  arrangementSf  may  pervert 
the  soondest  judgment,  and  can  teach  us  to  do 
what  nature  and  duty  disown. 

Suiddes  in  the  andent  Grecian  states  were  re* 
fiised  funereal  honours^  no  dight  penalty,  as  it  was 
believed  to  deprive  the  soul  of  future  repose  :*  and 
the  Miledan  Yirgins,  if  we  are  to  hold  their  dty  as 
a  colony  of  Greece,  were  threatmed  with  ignominy 
after  death,  to  repress  their  eagerness  for  sdMe- 
struction.  Like??i8e  the  Roman  soldiers,  who^  in 
the  reign  of  the  Tarquins,  sought  rdief  from  certain 
.labours  in  suidde,  were  deterred  by  exposure  on 
crosses  of  those  who  had  killed  themselves-f  ' 

The  voluntary  immolation  of  the  survivors  at  the 
fimerals  of  departed  patrons,  friends,  and  relatives^ 
practised  by  so  many  nations  of  the  globe,  we  find 
has  settled  into  a  regular  and  appointed  custom 
among  the  widows  of  certain  tribes  of  Hindostan ; 
and  that  it  has  subsisted  unchanged  during  the 
longest  record  of  time.  Not  only  so,  but  there  are 
five  different  kinds  of  suidde  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  Mogul  empire  as  meritorious ;  sometimes  be- 
ing enjoined  in  atonement  for  the  dns  of  former 
life,  which  are  supposed  to  be  visited  by  penalties 
in  this,  sometimes  recommended  as  a  road  to  fdidty 

*  PciU  Commentarius  in  Leges  Atticas^  lib.  vii.  tit  L  $  19* 
t  Pliny  Historia  Naturalis,  lib.  xxxvL  cap.  24.  §  S. 
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in  the  fatnre  state  :*  and  a  monument  is  oomm<mIy 
erected  on  the  spot,  where  any  one  has  thus  died  a 
legal  voluntary  death. 

At  this  day  it  is  not  evident  whether  it  he  coon* 
tenanced  or  otherwise  by  uncivilized  tribes,  or  those 
in  the  lowest  advances  to  improvement.  We  might 
reasonably  conclude,  where  life  is  held  of  little  ac- 
count, where  there  are  neither  laws  nor  religion, 
and  where  no  one  is  responsible  for  his  actions  un«' 
less  injurious  to  his  neighbours,  that  depriving  him- 
self of  existence  cannot  be  deemed  an  offence  against 
society.  Yet,  by  a  tribe  called  Fantees,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  it  ^*  is  considered  with  abhor- 
rence, and  the  bodies  of  such  self-devoted  criminals 
are  burned,  unless  a  considerable  sum  be  paid  to  thci 
elders  of  the  people  or  judges,  for  permission  to  give 
them  decent  sepulture  *^^  And  of  another  tribe  on 
the  same  coast  it  is  aflSrmed,  that  the  body  of  thd 
suicide  is  not  allowed  to  be  buried,  but  '*  is  thrown 
out  to  the  fields  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,'*  tt 
which  the  relator  witnessed  one  instance4 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  modems  have  indinedf 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  suicide  in  sound  judg- 

r 
m       t 

♦  AM  Fazd  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  172,  174,  256,  274h^ 
These  are  specified  to  be,  1.  An  individual  starving  himselE 
2.  Covering  himself  with  oow-dung,  and  setting -fire  to  it  *S* 
Burying  himself  in  snow.  4.:  Allowing  himself  to  be  devouilei  ffyt 
alligators  in  the  Ganges.  5.  Cutting  his  throat  at  AUihsliadLi: 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.— -ilWo/tc  Re* 
uarcheB,  vol.  u,  p.  256.  Note.  li.        A^   \  * 

t  Meredith  on  the  Gold  Coast,  p^  113.  ""       * 

t '^«:M»  Voyage  to  Afinea,  p.  4S^    •      :   i»^.'t-'    '^ 
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ment»  just  as  pious  persons  are  unwilling  to  allow 
that  there  can  be  an  atheist ;  or  as  the  virtuous,  in-> 
dulgenty  and  philanthropic,  are  unable  to  bring  their 
minds  to  suppose  that  man  can  be  radically  vicious. 
All  the  European  states  having  been  solicitous 
to  inculcate  an  abhorrence  of  the  act,  as  adverse  to 
religion,  law,  and  moral  duty,  various  penalties, 
some  of  the  most  unjust  description,  have  been  de- 
nounced against  it  Nor  is  it  entirely  without  rea- 
son, that  an  enlightened  authcH:  complains  that 
^  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  render  the  memory  of 
the  suicide  in£unous :  we  drive  a  stake  through  his 
body,  and  dishonour  his  &mily.  We  punish  a  son 
for  having  lost  his  father,  and  a  widow  because  she 
is  deprived  of  her  husband.  We  even  confiscate 
the  ejects  of  the  deceased,  and  rob  the  living  of 
that  which  is  justly  their  due."*  Certainly  suidde 
at  no  time  was  so  frequent  in  Europe  as  to  demand 
repression  by  such  an  accumulation  of  punishments. 
In  November  1793,  the  National  Convention  of 
France  decreed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  sui- 
cides, not  perhaps  so  much  to  restrain  the  hand  of  the 
self-destroyer,  as  to  insure  profit  to  the  republic^  or 
the  spectacle  of  blood  to  thepeople :  For  the  enactment 
followed  those  repeated  attempts  at  suicide,  which 
arose  out  of  the  persecution  of  the  times,  and  com- 
prehended within  its  limits  those  unhappy  personswho 
should  obtain  their  death  from  the  hand  of  another.f 

*  Foliaire  on  Bcccaria's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishmenls. 

f  The  law  passed  in  consequence  of  attempts  at  suicide  after 

sentence^  by  General  Houchard^  and  Gilbert  Desvoisins,  fbrmerly 
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It  remained  for  the  British  legislature  of  the  year 
1823  to  repeal  the  barbarous  usages  of  our  ancestors, 
which  enjoined  indignities  to  the  body  of  the  un- 
happy being  who  perished  by  his  own  hands. 

Amidst  the  discordant  opinions  advanced  by 
those  enlightened  persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
weigh  their  words,  is  it  prudent  to  decide  on  the 
lawfulness  of  suicide?  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  held 
a  laudable  and  suitable  act  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, and  if,  on  the  other,  none  whatever  are  to  be 
judged  sufficient  extenuation  of  a  crime  called  great 
against Godand  man,  where  ought  the  preponderance 
to  lie  ?  From  the  powers  of  volition  conferred  on 
mankind,  they  are  surely  permitted  the  preference 
of  sensible  good ;  and  where  conviction  tells  them 
the  subsistence  of  a  greater  evil,  it  is  imperious  on 
their  sensations  that  a  lesser  be  chosen.  They  are 
irresistibly,  nay  unconsciously,  impelled  to  it,  both 
by  their  corporeal  structure  and  their  mental  sen- 
sibilities. If  they  resolve  to  endure  excruciating 
agonies  which  may  be  shunned,  it  is  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  mind  rearing  itself  against  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  body.  But  this  is  a  gift  reserved 
from  many.  Hence  shall  we  prohibit  the  unhappy 
sufferer  to  withdraw  and  seek  refuge  in  eternity, 
when  he  languishes  in  intolerable  torment,  when  no 

President  of  the  Parliament    Some  members  pleaded  that  the 
republic  would  have  been  disappointed  of  their  confiscation  had 
they  succeeded,  which  was  important^  as  the  revenues  of  the  lat- 
ter amounted  to  about  £l2>000  yearly. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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dieering  ray  of  hope  can  break  in  upon  the  scete 
ci  sorrow,  where  morning  dawns  and  evening  shuts 
on  endless  misery  ?-^We  can  feelingly  paint  the 
rigoun  of  winter,  while  basking  in  the  summei^^s 
sunshine,  and  buffet  with  the  raging  tempest  while 
reposing  amidst  tranquillity.  We  can  rave  with 
tile  madman,  touch  the  key*note  of  his  frenzy,  or 
calmly  tell  the  gnashing  of  his  teeth,  and  the  bind- 
ing of  him  with  diains.  Fancy  is  a  ready  archi- 
tect;  but  fiincy^  forms  are  elusory  and  unstable. 
Are  not  those  whose  fate  has  never  been  darkened 
by  the  frowns  of  fortune,  the  boldest  ^icouragers  of 
patience,  the  loudest  dedaimers  against  despair? 
'The  gay  votary  of  pleasure  recoils  from  the  faideons 
spectre  of  mortality — ^the  opulent  and  snccesiful, 
unsubdued  by  disappointment,  haughty  in  their 
enjoyments,  eagerly  postpone  the  hour  of  their  dis- 
solution as  an  indefinite  incident.  They  have  not 
yet  attained  that  age,  they  say,  when  many  fall : 
their  mind  is  entire,  their  system  is  more  than  vi- 
gorous— they  have  much  to  do  before  they  die.— - 
But  the  chaplet  has  fallen,  the  blossoms  have  wither- 
ed as  they  sprung.  The  interval  between  death 
and  the  miserable  seems  short.  They  have  bade 
adieu  to  peace:  they  have  no  joys  to  expect,  no 
comforts  to  leave.  Their  confidence  reposes  in 
things  to  come:  they  look  to  that  asylum  where 
happiness  crowns  immortality. 

Yet  suicide  is  a  horrid  deed :  it  is  one  at  which 
nature  revolts,  and  mankind  shudder.    The  origin 
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of  life  is  not  in  our  hands :  we  are  forbidden  to  know 
the  day  of  our  departure.  If  we  confide  in  the  di- 
vine dispensations — ^if  believing  that  there  is  an 
appointed  station  for  us  to  fill  during  an  appointed 
time,  that  our  terrestrial  state  is  one  of  trial  and 
preparatory  to  celestial  felicity,  and  that  we  are  still 
in  the  guidance  of  a  protecting  power,  it  becomes 
us  to  abide  patiently  by  our  fate,  lest  it  be  deemed 
impious  to  withdraw. — 


CHAPTER  II. 

DOES  GREAT  INEQUALITY  ACTUALLY  SUBSIST 

AMONG  MANKIND  ? 

In  our  progress  through  life,  we  are  arrested  by  as- 
tonishment at  the  apparent  inequality  subsisting^ 
among  the  l^ons  of  the  world.  Some  are  scorched 
between  the  tropics,  some  are  chilled  in  the  arctic  re^ 
gions ;  rocky  mountains,  arid  deserts,  barren  wastes, 
seem  assigned  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  Beauty 
and  deformity  are  ererywhere  seen  in  dose  alliance, 
er  health  and  disease  associated  together.  Vigor- 
ous youth  is  dwelling  with  decrepid  age — the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  life  are  in  contact.  Pros- 
perity attends  the  birth  of  one,  misfortune  follows 
the  footsteps  of  another — the  worthy  are  depressed ; 
the  worthless  flourish.  Honours  and  indignity,  ap- 
probation and  reproach,  afiiuence  and  poverty,  seem 
the  alternate  and  undistinguished  lot,  decreed  to 
constitute  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  mankind. 
We  say  to  oiu^elves,  "  is  all  this  right  ?  might  not 
Providence  have  made  a  better  distribution  to  his 
creatures  ?" 

Let  us  probe  the  truth.  Perhaps  our  views  are 
quite  fallacious:  seduced  perhaps  by  external  as- 
pect, we  have  not  sought  for  intrinsic  value.     We 
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have  been  content  with  that  superficial  examinatioii 
which  bears  conviction  to  the  weak,  as  sometimes 
the  compassionate  are  deceived  by  giving  too  ready 
an  ear  to  the  complaint  of  the  querulous. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  many 
irreconcilable  disparities  subsist  in  the  condition  of 
mankind  ?  Whether,  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
tiie  human  race  be  not  nearly  on  a  parity  ? 

The  multitude,  beholding  the  eager  contention 
of  mankind  for  wealth,  and  power,  and  splendour, 
must  regard  them  as  prizes  of  the  highest  value : 
they  view  them  as  the  means  wherewith  all  other 
bene^  are  to  be  obtained ;  and  from  the  greatness 
of  the  sacrifices  which  purchase  them,  they  conclude 
that  they  are  the  best  promoters  of  pleasure.  But 
the  multitude  cannot  form  a  due  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  moral  virtues  as  the  foundation  of 
felicity ;  they  forget  the  avail  of  health  to  opulence, 
and  that  pomp  is  a  flimsy  covering  to  care. 

What  is  the  real  pursuit  of  mortals  but  felicity, 
in  whatever  shape  it  shall  be  found  ?  If  their  con- 
dition be  irksome,  they  set  out  in  quest  of  some- 
thing grateful  to  the  person,  or  pleasing  to  the 
mind.  In  proportion  to  its  enjoyment,  their  con- 
dition is  good  or  it  is  bad  in  life.  Real  good  is  a 
contribution  both  to  the  body  and  the  soul ;  real 
evil,  that  which  proves  noxious  to  either.  But  in- 
tellectual qualities  being  paramount  to  sensual  gra- 
tification, prohibits  us  from  calling  every  suffering 
an  evil,  or  every  pleasure  good. 
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Duly  appredating  wbat  is  gratmtoudy  hdd  to 
ooDstitttte  humaa  felidty,  will  satisfy  us  whethsf 
mankind  occupy  predsdy  that  position  preseBted 
to  the  senses;  whedier  we  be  not  daasded  by  the 
semblance  of  greatness,  or  moved  by  thdr  lowly 
aqpeet;  whether  the  apparent  disparity  of  their 
state  be  intolerable. 

Nature  herself,  superficially  examined,  seems  to 
dedare  against  equality ;  for  there  aie  not  any  two 
of  her  material  products  which  to  our  gr<lBser  sensea 
appear  alike.  But  is  it  not  in  external  fcnrm  only  ? 
—We  cannot  reach  the  atcmis  wheteof  tbeix  sub* 
stance  is  composed,  or  bring  theiz  dementaiy  parts 
toview.  All  the  tribes,  and  genera,  and  qpecies  ef 
the  animal  world,  asceoding  to  man  himself  diougb 
the  fiorthest  removed  from  each  other  in  our  appro* 
hensioD,  are  very  nearly  apprQ;umated  by  int^me- 
diate  shades.  Receding  from  extremes,  the  widest 
distinctions  come  to  merge  in  a  common  center :  a 
medium  is  always  found.  Intimate  points  of  cor- 
respondence can  be  shewn  between  the  proud  losd 
of  the  creation  and  the  humblest  insect  that  crawls 
in  the  dust :  and,  possibly,  could  our  perceptions  pe- 
netrate the  arcana  of  organization,  we  might  disco- 
ver that  the  elements  are  simple  when  uncombined. 

Nevertheless,  even  among  things  requiring  the 
same  conditions  for  their  welfare,  and  linked  to- 
gether- by  analogies,  an  infinite  external  disparity 
appears,  which  we  readily  accept  for  intrineie  quar 
lities.    Yet  however  great  the  difference  among 
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animated  beings^  from  the  discrepancies  of  fonn, 
the  variety  of  passiona,  or  intensity  of  sensations^ 
they  are  seldom  precluded  from  adapting  themselves 
to  the  vast  diversity  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
world.  Favonrahle  provisions  are  annexed  to  their 
existence. 

The  majority  of  mankind  find  enjoyments  where 
they  expected  none,  by  reconciling  themselves  ta 
their  condition.  It  is  not  because  the  climate  is 
rigorous,  or  the  soil  is  barren,  that  they  forsake 
their  native  homes.  Penury  does  not  expel  them : 
they  become  attached  to  desolation,  were  it  there 
that  they  first  saw  the  light.  The  Scotish  High* 
lander  discourses  complacently  of  the  comparative 
beauty  of  his  moimtains.  The  Icelander  proverbially . 
maintains,  that  '^  Iceland  is  the  best  country  on' 
which  the  sun  shines,"*  though  its  very  name  makes 
us  shudder :  and  the  Kussian,  returning  from  a  dis- 
tant dime,  joyfully  hailed  the  snow-topped  moun- 
tains, the  roaring  volcanoes,  and  the  dark  forests  of 
Kamtschatka  as  '^  a  paradise,  for  it  was  a  portion  of 
his  dear  native  land."f 

Familiarity  with  objects  dispels  our  prejudice 
against  them,  or  generates  satisfaction  from  their 
presence. 

Comparing  the  savage  state  with  the  civilized 
condition,  they  seem  altogether  destitute  of  common 

*  Henderson'i  Iceland,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  35, 
t  Gokmmuh  Nuratiye,  voL  il  p.  211. 
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resemblance;  and  that,  unless  in  gntifying  the  anU 
mal  appetites,  no  definite  roles  can  put  them  on  m 
parity.  Yet  has  not  the  lowest  stage  of  man  its 
charms?  Who  is  so unwilUng  to  quit  his  state  as 
the  savage?  who  is  so  averse  to  the  food,  the  ndment, 
the  comforts,  and  the  customs  of  polished  man  ? 
and  who  is  so  ready  to  rdapse  into  his  pristine  de^ 

But  he  who  thus  subsists  in  rude  associations, 
commonly  enjoys  the  more  uninterrupted  possesdon 
of  health  and  vigour,  both  so  essential  for  procuring 
the  objects  indispensable  to  his  necessities.    His 
desires  seem  fewer,  and  tempered  with  greater  mo- 
deration; his  wants  more  easily  satisfied.    From 
the  contracted  range  of  his  intellectual  system,  he 
neither  knows  to  appreciate  things  unseen,  nor  to 
languish  after  them :  nor,  in  the  restriction  of  his 
pursuits,  is  he  equally  exposed  to  renewed  mortificsr 
tions  and  disappointment.    Those  who  do  not  sow 
cannot  be  full  of  anxiety  to  reap.  The  savage  stands 
degraded  in  our  estimation,  though  not,  perhaps, 
for  the  real  causes  which  should  render  him  odious : 
we  depreciate,  even  among  civilized  society,  those  to 
whom  our  arts,  our  learning,  and  our  polish  are  de- 
nied.   Probably,  however,  he  is  the  more  vidous,  the 
nearer  his  approach  to  the  pristine  state  of  man ;  for, 
seeing  how  many  precepts,  how  much  education  and 
strict  example,  how  rigid  must  be  the  subjugation  of 
the  evil  propensities  preparatory  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  can  dispense  with 
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all  these  important  requisites,  merely  because  he  is 
bom  a  barbarian.  But  it  is  not  granted  that  we  are 
entitled  to  rate  the  felicity  of  the  savage  as  greatly 
inferior  to  our  own,  otherwise  than  by  holding  esta- 
blished  virtue  as  essential  towards  a  happy  Ufe. 

Felicity  consists  less  in  sudden  and  tumultuous 
bursts  of  joy,  than  in  that  equal  temperament  of 
mind  free  of  exaltation  or  depression,  which  we  do* 
nominate  tranquillity.  But  as  this  would  be  too 
passive  a  condition,  there  must  be  themes  for  men- 
tal exercise,  something  to  stimulate  towards  action, 
which,  proving  useful,  agreeable,  or  interesting,  ge- 
nerate their  own  enjojrment. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  world  is  the  theatre 
of  misery ;  that  our  felicity  is  liable  to  infringement 
from  the  revolutions  of  nature,  as  well  as  humaii 
•ccmduct  Yet  a  vast  variety  of  sources,  isolated 
and  independent  of  each  other,  a£Ebrd  satisfaction  to 
mankind,  whence  comes  necessarily  an  intermixture 
of  good  and  evil.  But  enquiry  ^d  discrimination, 
perhaps,  will  prove,  that  there  is  no  extraordinary 
preponderance  of  either  in  the  universe,  that  priva- 
tions are  met  by  compensations  in  the  grand  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  and  especially  that  the  exclusive 
dispensation  of  good  does  not  subsist  in  favour  of 
many  who  seem  to  have  the  earth  at  command. 

It  is  not  the  privileges  of  the  human  race  that 
are  to  be  estimated  here,  but  the  condition  of  its 
members;  and  admitting  that  content  is  felicity, 
we  shall  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  generally  sur- 
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wying  the  todal  bcmd,  the  lexiul  zelatioiuk  or  the 
personal  and  intellectul  fystem. 

Betraciiig  part  of  our  preceding  diioonne^  the 
utmost  inequality  between  the  condition  of  the 
sexes  of  the  human  laoe  ia  apparent  throughout 
the  globe.  Man»  a  dave  to  his  passions,  prepense 
to  tyranny,  haughty  and  impatientt  availing  hun- 
self  of  lua  superiority,  ia  every  wha»  domineering 
over  his  weaker  helpmate.  A  harder  lot  is  assign- 
ed to  women :  ibey  are  rated  as  secondary  beings, 
humbled  and  oppressed :  Nor  does  candour  even 
open  to  warn  them  of  evil.^ — Who  regards  their 
welfare  ?  May  not  every  mother  cautbn  her  daugh- 
ter to  beware  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy  in  man, 
always  ready  to  seduce  her  £rom  the  paths  of  virtue^ 
always  despising  her  for  quitting  them  ?  The  inva- 
sions of  female  tranquillity  are  numberless ;  nor  can 
it  be  maintained  that  grave  disasters  fail  of  making 
a  deep  impression  on  them.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  their  concerns  with  the  world  being 
80  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  other  sex,  they 
are  less  exposed  to  distresses  from  its  cares ;  while 
more  copiously  endowed  with  that  patience  and 
resignation  springing  up  to  meet  misfortune.  Wo- 
men are  not  called  on  to  enter  equally  into  the 
lists  of  emulation,  to  make  the  same  exertions,  or 
to  encounter  the  same  perils  which  their  protectors 
must  always  meet.  A  softer  fate  is  theirs ;  and, 
amidst  the  contention  of  nations,  they  are  almost 
universally  spared.    It  is  incumbent  on  the  bus- 
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haskA,  too^  in  every  eivilized  eoBdition,  to  proTide 
for  the  exigencies  of  hia  household;  and  all  re- 
[fusibilities  are  incurred  by  him  alone.    What- 
ever be  the  state  of  either,  does  not  the  mother 
derive  infinitely  purer  pleasure  firom  the  existence 
and  society  of  her  oiBspring,  ev^i  firom  the  hour 
of  its  birth  until  the  moment  of  her  own  dissolu^ 
tion  ?     Nor  is  it  a  small  prerogative,  one  perhaps 
whkh  levels  many  distinctions,  that  she  can  pro- 
nounce, with  internal  conviction  of  its  certainty, 
*'  These  children  are  my  own/'     As  occupation, 
personal  or  mental,  is  an  important  ingredient  «f 
felicity,  none  of  that  listless  langour  consuming  their 
imperious  masters  in  vacant  hours,  is  reserved  for 
females  engaged  in  dischai^ing  domestic  duti^. 
Even  humble  offices,  and  much  more  as  among 
ourselves  the  cultivation  of  el^ant  arts,  combined 
with  feminine  employments,  must  promote  satisfac- 
tion and  tranquillity.     Thus  are  women,  in  every 
condition,  infinitely  more  contented  than  men :  and 
if  those  who  never  cease  to  toil,  never  are  disturbed 
by  ambition,  but  reconcile  themselves  to  their  stat^ 
and  make  the  best  of  it  in  fulfilling  duty,  their  fe- 
licity is  far  more  permanent  than  that  of  others 
seeking  to  change  it,  and  always  uncertain  where 
to  go.    The  condition  of  the  sexes,  therefore,  the 
advantages  attending  the  one  and  disadvantages 
incident  to  the  other,  are  brought  to  a  nearer  equar 
lity  than  superficial  observation  allows;   and  a£- 
though  the  pre-eminence  does  remain  in  &vour  of 
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men,  and  evident  restraints  are  imposed  on  femaks 
in  all  countries,  their  real  inferiority  is  by  no  means 
80  great  as  we  might  be  prone  to  infer.  If  virtue  be 
the  foundation  of  felicity,  and  if  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind  promote  content,  as  it  is  just  to 
believe,  because  the  evil  passions  are  then  suppses- 
sed,  females  should  actually  enjoy  a  greater  portion 
of  happiness  than  is  allotted  to  men ;  and  in  this 
manner  their  respective  fortune  is  brought  still  fiur- 
ther  on  a  level. 

The  uniformity  of  that  mode  of  life  selected  by 
our  own  choice,  effectually  promotes  felicity ;  but 
this  can  be  appreciated  only  by  inspecting  the  in- 
terior of  the  household.  Frequently  the  equili- 
brium is  disturbed  by  those  who,  in  possession  of 
real  good,  would  be  the  authors  of  other  fortune^. 

The  spot  which  we  occupy  on  earth  is  level  in 
respect  to  ourselves :  the  higher  we  climb  above  it, 
the  farther  we  have  to  return;  for  an  imiversal 
medium  must  be  preserved. 

But  mankind  being  endowed  with  a  multitude 
of  appetites,  passions,  and  sensations,  are  subjected 
to  their  influence ;  and  the  humble,  who  view  the 
station  of  the  exalted  from  a  distance,  are  prone  to 
associate  happiness  along  with  it.  Were  they  con- 
tent with  that  original  condition  wherein  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  their  birth,  they  would  become 
rivetted  to  its  enjoyments ;  but  feeling  it  irksome,  it 
is  to  be  abandoned.  They  vainly  conceive,  that, 
after  attainment  of  a  definite  object  esteemed  de- 
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sirable,  nothing  remains  for  their  wishes ;  and  ar- 
dour smooths  all  the  asperities  opposing  their  pro- 
gress. But  if  their  pursuit  be  wealth,  which  even  the 
unworthy  may  obtain,  they  have  failed  in  following 
after  the  real  good ;  rank,  nor  popular  applause,  are 
the  gifts  of  virtue ;  content  does  not  flow  from  pre- 
rogative, nor  does  power  bring  security.  *  The 
pleasures  they  afford  must  be  fugacious.  Those  who 
mount  the  pinnacle  reared  by  destiny  on  their  da- 
ring ambition,  hold  a  precarious  place,  removing 
them  the  farthest  from  tranquillity.  Of  all  man- 
kind, the  ambitious  are  the  least  tranquil,  for  their 
mind  can  never  rest. 

Accidental  greatness  is  an  artificial  character  dif- 
ficult to  be  sustained,  and  against  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  are  warring;  for  whatever 
is  artificial  is  verging  towards  relapse  into  the  na- 
tural state.  Hence  the  more  artificial,  the  higher 
the  perils  environing  it 

But  the  vulgar,  unable  to  judge  justly  of  that 
condition  which  they  behold  with  reverence,  or  are 
eager  to  obtain,  form  the  falsest  conclusions  of  its 
profits.  Taking  only  its  present  external  aspect, 
they  calculate  nothing  on  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
acquiring  it,  or  the  means  of  its  preservation.  We 
polish  diamonds,  and  burnish  gold :  those  whom 
they  decorate  are  called  magnificent,  and  the  vul« 

*  Cicero,  Qusstlon.  Tuscul.  lib.  ▼.  §  16:  Quod  enim  est 
bonum  id  non  qtiivis  habere  potest.  Omitto  nobilitatem  h^ 
mamque  populaiem  stultoruiii  improborumque  ezatatam. 
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gu  weakly  oonjain  ^lendoor  with  £dicity.  Iftibe 
road  to  happmess  be  the  exensiae  of  yirtaons  ener- 
giea,  aecmity,  and  lepoae  from  caie»  it  is  donbtfid 
how  &r  the  gieat  ave  ooeapied  with  its  true  par- 
amt. 

But,  fiir  the  sake  of  brevity,  paanng  at  once  to 
aketch  the  foitiine  <^  the  graiteat  of  the  great,  and 
aindying  whedier,  aa  aadi,  their  oonditioa  be  not 
the  moat  artificial  of  any,  and  tJMnce  the  moat 
piecariona,  we  ahall  loam  if  it  be  jnady  eatimated. 
Aa  the  major  propontioa  isdodea  the  minor  in  ar- 
gument, 80  by  progreaaivety  deaeemBng  the  aeak, 
we  should  arrive  at  that  point  of  inference  diowiag 
JiSioity  to  be  allied  nther  to  famnifity  than  to 
gieatneaa. 

Something  indeed  aeems  to  fitaoiaate  the  eyea  of 
unphilosophic  mankind  in  the  contemplation  of 
royalty.  Exempt  from  the  rude  assaults  inter- 
changed among  the  people,  the  governor  of  mil- 
lions, the  fountain  of  honour,  the  arbiter  of  justice, 
the  denouncer  of  punishment,  the  highest  eartUy 
judge  united  in  one  exalted  being,  holds  a  most  im- 
posing name.  It  inspires  a  veneration  second  to  that 
which  is  offered  to  divine  nature.  But  were  the  pre- 
sent state  of  sovereigns  overlooked,  their  ori^  re- 
called, and  their  conduct  the  subject  of  commentary, 
could  the  multitude  penetrate  to  the  privacy  of  their 
domestic  life,  the  respect  paid  to  the  kingly  office 
probably  would  be  inconveniently  impaired :  For 
history  shews  the  mean  beginning,  the  accidental 
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rise,  and  the  profligate  life  of  many  who  have  swayed 
the  sceptre  j  and  that  they  were  no  more  exempted 
from  ^1  the  incidents  be&lling  humanity,  than 
others  seemingly  unprotected  against  them.  A 
crafty  priest  among  the  Jews  hrought  two  obscure 
and  ignoble  persons  to  fill  the  throne.  Agathodes, 
King  of  Sjrracuse,  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  and  bred 
to  his  father's  profession,  which  forsaking,  he  joined 
a  band  of  robbers  by  land,  and  became  a  pirate  at 
sea.*  During  the  tumults  which  rendered  the  mo- 
narchy of  Rome  elective,  we  read  that  *  Postumus 
being  slain,  Marius,  formerly  a  smith,  nor  even  now 
greatly  skilled  in  warfare,  seized  <m  the  govern^ 
ment"f  Thus  desperate  adventurers  have  been  ena- 
bled, by  a  single  step,  to  plant  themselves  at  the 
head  of  nations :  and  the  people  have  sometimes 
deemed  it  better  to  keep  them  there,  than  to  delnqge 
the  country  with  blood  by  their  removal,  or  by  elevate 
log  another  dynasty.  Cromwell,  like  Marius,  seized 
on  the  vacant  sovereignty  of  Britain,  tiiough  refich- 
sii^  the  name  of  sovereign :  and  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte,  finding  the  throne  of  France  empty,  seated 
himself  upon  it.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  kings 
of  Persia,  in  the  preceding  century,  was  origindly 
a  camel-driver.  Progressive  advances  in  military 
command  usually  have  been  readier  means  than  ei** 
vil  promotions,  to  bring  the  ambitious  adventurer 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xix.  §  1—5.  torn.  ii.  p.  319.  et  seq) 
Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  1. 

t  Sextus  AureUus  Ficior  de  CtesaribuSi  cap.  33. 
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within  grasp  of  the  sceptre.  But  Justin  relates^ 
that  the  whole  masters  of  the  slaves  in  Tyre,  ex* 
eept  one  old  man,  Strato,  having  been  massacred 
fipom  their  insurrection,  he  and  his  son  were  ap» 
pointed,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  rule  in 
succession.* 

It  is  in  this  ultimate  state,  surely  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  all  in  civil  life,  because  the  farthest  from  aa 
ordinary  condition,  that  princes  present  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  But  as  it  is  the  enjoyment 
of  that  tranquillity  concomitant  on  virtue,  not  <m 
external  parade  or  despotic  power,  which  constitutes 
real  felicity,  the  first  enquiry  would  be,  whether 
princes  truly  have  a  more  ample  portion  of  virtue 
than  their  subjects  ?  They  are  not  worse  than  other 
men  indeed,  perhaps  they  are  somewhat  better; 
they  have  not  all  the  temptations  inducing  many 
to  go  wrong ;  but  history  largely  proves,  that  they 
are  liable  to  every  mental  imperfection  disturbing 
the  resolutions  and  intentions  of  the  good  to  go 
right ;  and  that  unless  firmly  fettered  by  their  sub- 
jects, they  are  as  little  under  self-controid  as  those 
of  meaner  station.  The  rage  of  the  lion  dreading 
no  danger,  is  less  fatal  than  the  ebullitions  of  the 
despotic,  who  have  none  to  fear,  but  hasten  the 
fulfilment  of  their  capricious  and  sanguinary  de- 
crees. Their  passions  are  read  in  desolaticm  and 
public  mournings. 

*  Justin,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  4. 
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The  good  indeed  are  anxious  to  gratify,  while 
others  desire  to  be  gratified.  But  those  who  lan- 
guish for  power,  must  be  content  to  labour  in  the 
discharge  of  duty :  if  men  be  eaget  to  command, 
they  must  rigorously  exact  obedience.  The  chief 
of  the  nation  cannot  know  repose:  his  minister, 
like  himself,  must  be  occupied  in  all  concerns  ex- 
cept his  own.  Cato  complained  that  he  was  enfied, 
because  he  was  obliged  to  rise  before  day-break, 
and  had  to  neglect  his  private  affairs  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  public.  So  do  men  deceive 
themselves  in  estimating  the  advantages  of  the  great. 
Are  princes  truly  happier  than  their  subjects  ? — 
They  possess  wealth  and  honours,  indeed,  that  is 
rank  and  riches :  they  are  the  objects  of  veneration : 
they  may  follow  their  propensities  without  respon- 
sibility :  they  have,  as  it  were,  the  power  of  keep- 
ing right,  with  the  privilege  of  going  wrong.  Yet 
none  of  all  this  is  essential  for  felicity.  Ignorant 
of  the  benefit  of  self-controul,  they  shoidd  be  more 
disposed  to  let  loose  their  passions ; — ^from  tne  sur- 
rounding anxiety  to  anticipate  their  wishes,  they 
should  become  habitually  impatient  Men  who 
are  void  of  that  call  for  active  personal  occupation, 
or  who  want  that  stimtdus  to  mental  exertion  which, 
after  protracted  energy,  demands  cessation,  cannot 
know  the  genuine  enjoyment  of  repose.  Un- 
acquainted with  those  rational  varieties  which,  in 
contemplating  the  chequered  scenes  of  life,  constitute 
real  entertainment,  they  do  not  acquire  the  same  in- 
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ttniction  imparted  by  such  profitable  tuitioh  to 
others.  Intellectual  resources,  unless  originating 
in  the  force  of  imcommon  genius,  are  r^ressed ; 
for  the  sedulous  attentions  whereby  they  are  en- 
▼ironed,  deny  them  leisure  for  reflection,  without 
which  the  mind  is  incapable  of  unfolding  it8el£ 
They  possess  fewer  accomplishments,  also,  whieh 
can  be  converted  to  an  internal  fund  of  amusement, 
from  requiring  none  to  contribute  to  their  personal 
recommendations ;  nor  would  any  display  of  emula- 
tive skill  be  laudable  or  consistent  with  their  station. 

If  labouring  under  so  many  disadvantages,  either 
princes,  or  the  great  and  powerful,  to  whom  they 
are  also  common,  be  disposed  to  error,  we  diall  w<m- 
der,  on  appreciating  its  extent,  that  they  do  not  go 
farther  astray.  Amidst  parasites  and  flatterers, 
they  seldom  hear  the  remonstrance  of  sincerity  on 
their  imperfections,  which  bars  the  way  to  improve- 
ment :  nor  can  they  learn  the  truth,  which  so  many, 
having  much  to  expect,  find  it  their  interest  to  dis- 
guise. But  even  without  their  presence,  if  nature 
has  not  gifted  them  with  vigorous  intellect,  dear 
perceptions,  amiable  dispositions,  mental  and  per- 
sonal energy,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  time,  .their 
hours,  amidst  the  nominal  regulation  of  public  af- 
fairs, must  be  vacant,  and  their  whole  condition  less 
enviable  than  that  of  the  meaner  people. 

Mankind  mistake  the  essence  of  that  felicity  they 
pant  after,  and  of  which  they  believe  the  great  ex- 
clusively in  possession.    The  imagination  roves  over 
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all  the  different  conditions  and  drcumstances  which 
apparently  are  productive  of  pleasure,  and  behold- 
ing among  them  the  display  of  temporary  gratifica^- 
tion,  they  falsely  conceive  it  to  be  permanent.  No 
less  do  they  deceive  themselves  in  supposing,  that 
the  condition  of  the  great  transferred  to  them 
would  bring  happiness  along  with  it  If  show 
and  nothing  real  be  alluring,  that  solid  basis  is 
wanting  which  felicity  requires:  and  thus  have 
many  sacrificed  substantial  benefits  for  empty  ex«- 
pectations,  and  become  miserable  in  disappointment. 
Pomp,  and  power,  and  consequence,  may  have 
charms  to  the  weak :  But  what  are  all  these  with- 
out their  witnesses  ?  One  who  builds  a  palace  on 
an  imposing  site,  does  not  perpetually  pass  the 
threshold  to  contemplate  its  grandeur :  He  desires 
the  approbation  of  the  spectator. 

If  the  temporary  gratification  of  some  be  derived 
from  pomp,  and  power,  and  consequence,  those  who 
can  better  estimate  the  true  worth  of  life  will  seek 
enjoyment  in  virtuous  energies,  that  is,  what  con- 
sists *^  in  our  own  exertions,  not  in  our  property  or 
possessions."  These  can  only  belong  to  the  good 
man,  and  both  himself  and  the  world  know  that 
he  is  happy  by  his  demonstrating  them.  ^'  But  he 
is  not  a  good  man  who  does  not  delight  in  good 
actions ;  for  the  praise  of  justice,  of  bounty,  and 
other  virtues,  is  vain  from  those  who  do  not  take 
pleasure  in  their  practice."^    A  far  surer  prospect 

•  Arislolle  Ethic,  lib.  i.  §  8.— Lib.  ix.  §  9- 
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and  participation  of  felicity  than  the  adventitious 
gratifications  derived  from  splendour,  will  flow  from 
the  exercise  of  virtuous  energies^  together  with  un- 
disturbed philosophical  contemplations,  fix)m  indus- 
try, the  enjoyment  of  domestic  relations,  or  a  chosen 
circle  of  friends.  The  narrowing  and  concentration 
also  of  all  external  concerns,  bring  them  best  under 
oontroul. 

If  princes  be  denied  those  mental  qualities  afford- 
ing pleasure  in  their  exercise,  if  they  want  those  in- 
ternal resources  guiding  to  philosophic  observation 
and  reflection,  if  they  have  no  call  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  time  in  interesting  pursuits,  if  they  do  not 
partake  of  the  friendship  of  a  chosen  few,  nor  are 
bound  up  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  relations^ 
which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  their  condition, 
their  enjoyments  necessarily  should  be  fewer  than 
those  of  their  subjects.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
conclude,  that  those  felicities  which  render  exist- 
ence most  endearing,  are  more  sparingly  distributed 
to  the  great. 

"  Whom  do  you  esteem  the  happiest  of  men,"  said 
Croesus  to  Solon,  after  his  treasures,  pomp,  and  power 
had  been  displayed  before  him  ? — "  O,  King !"  the 
sage  replied,  "  I  esteem  one  Tellus,  an  Athenian, 
the  happiest.  He  belonged  to  a  good  government, 
his  children  were  fair  and  virtuous,  and  they  sur- 
vived himself.  His  own  death  was  glorious ;  for 
having  routed  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  fell  in 
battle,  and  was  honoured  with  public  obsequies." 
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So  he  recounted  other  things  of  Tellus. — **  And 
whom  do  you  esteem  the  next  happiest  ?"  resumed 
Crcesus,  little  doubting  that  it  would  be  himself. 
But  Solon  named  other  two  Greeks,  who  had  ex- 
perienced a  fortunate  event  in  life,  and  had  died  in 
tranquillity.  Croesus  now  impatiently  exclaimed, 
**  Athenian !  does  our  own  felicity  seem  so  low  in 
thy  estimation,  that  it  cannot  admit  of  comparison 
with  that  of  private  men !"  Whereupon  Solon  ex- 
plained, that  happiness  depended  neither  on  power 
upr  riches,  and  that  human  life  was  so  liable  to  re- 
verses and  accidents,  that  no  one  could  be  judged 
happy  before  the  hour  of  his  death.  Crcesus  did 
not  forget  the  words  of  Solon,  when  the  mutability 
of  his  fortune  had  proved  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  and  when  nothing  but  inevitable  destruc- 
tion appeared  before  him.  * 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  the  greatest  dwell 
in  more  security  than  the  humblest  of  men.  Many 
stand  ever  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  the  sword 
unsheathed  is  suspended  over  their  heads.  Though 
the  rod  of  the  despot  be  the  signal  for  desolation, 
the  despot  himself  leans  only  for  sanction,  he  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  his  inferiors.  Let  their  sup- 
port be  withdrawn,  he  is  annihilated.  What  is 
royalty  itself,  stripped  of  its  external  covering? 
Are  gold  and  purple  so  essential  to  conceal  llie 
weakness  of  majesty? — ^A  king  despoiled  of  his 

•  Herodcius,  lib:  u  §  30,  S6.  p.  14, 43. 
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kingdom^  the  great  deprived  of  their  grandeur,  are 
the  most  helpless  of  beings.  The  crowds  of  flat* 
t^ers  and  parasites,  those  who  w^re  so  layish  of 
homage,  quickly  vanish,  for  they  have  nothing  to 
receive :  dieir  single  tie  to  the  giver  was  his  gifts: 
His  luxuries  are  diminished,  his  comforts  are  taken 
away,  necessities  press  upon  him,  and  more  severely 
for  mental  tesonrees  nor  personal  qualities  are  present 
to  offer  oonsdatory  substitttti<ms.  He  is  abject  in  his 
downfall.-— What  remains  but  the  naked  man ! 

Greatness  therefore  ia  an  artifidal  state,  which 
one  who  holds  by  it  alone  owns  no  realities  to  sus- 
tain. 

Reader,  we  have  instanced  monarchs  because  they 
are  the  first ;  and  being  the  first,  in  the  vulgar  eye 
they  ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  men.  Theie  is  no 
line  to  stretch  beyond  them.  But  greatness  is  a 
relative  character :  the  humble  are  dependant  on 
themselves,  the  great  are  dependant  on  their  in- 
feriors, and  the  precarious  station  of  some  suspends 
them  between  both.  Sovereigns  are  the  first  of  men 
no  longer  than  the  people  they  govern  permit  their 
eminence. 

The  humble,  we  say,  are  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  great.  Beholding  their  elevation  from 
a  respectful  distance,  they  mistake  the  tinsel  glit- 
tering around  their  trappings  for  genuine  ore :  they 
assume  that  they  must  be  happy,  because  thousands 
bow  before  them ;  because  wanting  nothing,  nothing 
is  owing  by  them ;  because  they  have  no  responsibi- 
lities, yet  enjoy  every  prerogative. 
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Unless  from  the  purest  patriotism^  perhaps  it  is 
seldom  wise  to  solicit  office* 

The  higher  the  office,  it  should  be  attended  by  the 
greater  anxieties ;  because  more  are  interested  in 
the  suitable  discharge  of  the  duty.     *'  Do  not  you 
know,  my  son/'  said  Antigonus, ''  that  our  reign  is 
nothing  but  a  splendid  slavery  ?"  *    How  can  the 
cares  of  sovereignty  be  few  ?     We  cannot  delight 
in  what  is  merely  ceremonious :    they  have  ipade 
many  miserable.      The  great  must  watch  while 
others  sleep :  they  must  put  out  the  torch  of  discord 
which  others  are  lighting:    they  must  dissemble^ 
for  candour  is  often  unwelcome :  they  are  compel- 
led to  promise  while  incapable  to  perform,  and  to 
breathe  the  menace  of  war  though  peace  be  their 
rejoicing.     ''  Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neigh- 
bours, their  wives,  their  children  ;  their  prelates  or 
clergy ;  their  nobles  or  gentleman,  th^  merchants, 
their  commons,  their  men  of  war;  and  from  aU 
these  arise  dangers  if  circumspection  be  not  used."  f 
Isaac  Angelas,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  weighing 
the  crown  in  his  hand,  called  it  a  beautiful  burden, 
which  loaded  more  than  it  adorned. 

Yet  where  the  most  eminent  have  been  truly 
virtuous,  they  have  held  that  their  station  imposed 
a  duty  on  them,  which  should  be  discharged  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.    As  if  truly  the  next  to 


*  JEUan  Vans  Hutorue,  lib.  iL  cap.  20. 
t  Bacont  Essays  {  19. 
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divinity,  they  took  pleasure  by  exerdsing  the  high- 
eat  prerogatives  in  providing  for  human  felicities. 
There  have  been  princes  v^ho  fipom  the  cradle  tes- 
tified the  happiest  dispositions,  maturing  with  thdr 
maturity:  who  were  carefully  trained  by  their  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  to  pass  a  noviciate  in  moral 
virtue^  taught  the  value  of  self-controul  and  tem- 
perance :  the  seeds  of  courage,  justice^  and  mercy 
were  duly  cultivated ;  and  they  felt  that  it  became 
them  to  do  according  as  they  would  expect  to  be 
done  to.  Even  philosophers  have  filled  the  throne. 
But  as  the  highest  qualificaitions  are  those  the  rarest 
dispensed  to  men,  few  such  gems  have  irradiated  the 
world. — ^The  rivals  of  Antoninus  and  Julian  in  an- 
cient, of  Frederic  and  Catherine  in  modem  times, 
are  scarcely  to  be  told.  *  But  the  latter  survived 
in  a  fortimate  aera. 

But  it  is  rather  by  taking  all  the  circumstances 
attached  to  each  individual  into  account,  and  espe- 
cially the  vicissitudes  of  life,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  obtain  the  rate  of  equality,  than  by  looking  to 
prosperity  only.  For  although  adversity  be  univer- 
sally patent,  we  can  scarcely  estimate  how  far  man- 
kind are  actually  prosperous,  from  not  knowing  the 
exact  enjoyments  which  they  reap  from  their  condi- 
tion.   The  personal  security  of  the  great  seems  no 

*  EtUropius  Breviarium^  lib.  z.  cap.  8  :  This  author^  who 
says  he  accompanied  Julian  in  the  expedition  against  the  Par« 
thians^  where  he  fell^  must  have  been  fitmiliar  with  his  charao« 
ter,  and  compaies  him  to  Antoninus. 
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better  guarded  than  that  of  the  meaner  people.  They 
often  hold  a  place  of  which  there  are  many  jealous, 
and  which  the  ambitious  would  gladly  infringe. 
None  but  the  wicked  will  wound  the  humble :  envy 
and  emulation  arouse  temptations  to  injure  the 
great. 

Instead  of  being  a  protection  from  danger,  or  an 
alleviation  of  calamity,  royalty  seems  to  have  aggra- 
vated both :  and  certainly  monarchs  have  been  kept 
on  a  par  with  other  men.  Many  have  died  a  vio- 
lent death,  which,  had  they  been  subjects,  they 
might  have  escaped ;  many  to  whom  death  would 
have  been  welcome,  have  not  found  a  friendly  hand 
to  give  it.  Privation,  insult,  and  indignity,  have 
sunk  them  with  the  lowest ;  for  adversity  is  a  uni- 
versal leveller. 

Those  sovereigns  intrenching  themselves  with 
power,  never  were  safest  from  assault ;  for  he  lives 
most  secure  who  enjoys  the  affections  and  the  esteem 
of  the  people.  Aristippus,  after  destroying  his 
whole  enemies  in  the  city  of  Argos,  would  not  suf- 
fer his  guards  to  do  their  duty  beside  him,  and  slept 
in  an  apartment  which  he  reached  by  a  trap-door 
and  a  ladder ;  '^  whereas  Aratus,  who  acquired  a 
lasting  command,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  vir- 
tue, and  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  laws,  who  made 
his  appearance  without  fear,  in  a  plain  vest  and 
cloak,  and  always  shewed  himself  an  enemy  to  tyran- 
ny, left  an  illustrious  posterity  among  the  Greeks." 
The  only  real  ^gis  is  in  the  love  of  the  multitude ; 
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for  the  father  who  is  venerated  will  be  defended  by 
his  children.  The  noble  sentiments  of  loyalty^  the 
fiervent  devotion,  the  faithful  attachment,  and  wil- 
ling sacrifice  of  many  brave  men  for  their  suffering 
sovereigns,  have  afforded  a  grand  display  of  the  vir- 
tuous passions  of  the  mind.  Persecution,  proscrip- 
tion, bonds  and  death,  have  all  been  preferred  to  the 
finfeiture  of  allegiance.  Why  should  the  ruler  not 
live  in  security,  who  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  loyal  ? 
^  But  of  those  who  have  seized  castles,  who  have 
maintained  guards,  who  have  fenced  themselves  with 
arms,  and  gates,  and  barricadoes,  how  few  can  we 
reckon  up  that  have  not,  like  timorous  hares,  died  a 
violent  death  ?  And  not  one  of  them  has  left  a  fa- 
mily or  even  a  monument,  to  preserve  his  name  with 
honour."* 

What  comparison  can  be  held  between  the  pomp, 
the  splendour,  and  prerogative  of  royalty,  and  the 
peaceful  retirement  of  humble  life  ?  Where  is  the 
profit  of  commanding  millions,  if  only  to  retain  su- 
perfluous possessions,  or  if  their  owner  be  not  con- 
scious that  he  can  sleep  in  safety  ?  Better  it  were 
that  he  wanted  all  his  greatness  ;  that  he  had  none 
from  whom  to  exact  obedience;  that  he  had  no 
anxieties  to  disturb  his  repose.  Bajazet,  a  power- 
ful monarch,  while  leading  a  numerous  army,  en- 
vied a  shepherd  whose  pipe  he  listened  to  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  saying,  '*  O,  happy  shepherd,  who  had 
no  cities  to  lose  !"f   The  contests  of  the  humble  ex- 

*  Plutarch  in  vita  AratL 

t  KfuMes,  Turkish  History^  vol.  L  p.  149. 
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tend  no  farther  than  themselves ;  the  contests  of 
the  great,  along  with  themselves,  involve  a  common 
desolation.  Bajazet,  after  combating  bravely,  was 
defeated  by  the  ambitious  Timur,  and  taken  priso- 
ner in  his  flight  His  hands  were  bound,  and  he 
was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  conqueror ;  but 
Timur,  magnanimous  in  victory,  received  him  with 
respect,  and  freeing  him  of  his  fetters,  seated  him 
by  his  side.  While  treated  with  suitable  dignity, 
Bajazet  was  mildly  charged  with  having  occasioned 
the  war.  **  But  the  world  is  so  unstable,"  says  the 
historian,  *^  that  it  may  be  rather  called  the  scene 
of  constant  destruction  than  an  agreeable  abode, 
since  God  alone  endures.  So  it  was  discovered  in 
the  death  of  Bajazet,  which  soon  ensued  at  Ak- 
shehr.  Timur  was  deeply  affected :  he  even  wept  for 
that  great  Prince,  exclaiming,  **  We  come  from  God, 
we  return  to  him  !"* 

Of  all  enjoyments,  that  which  should  be  the  least 
envied  is  sovereignty :  of  all  burdens,  the  heaviest 
to  be  borne  is  a  crown.  **  O  more  noble  than  hap- 
py t>mament,  did  any  one  intimately  know  what 
thou  art,  what  is  the  multitude  of  cares,  of  dangers, 
and  miseries,  whereby  thou  art  attended,  none  would 
lift  thee  up  when  cast  upon  the  ground  !"f  So 
spoke  a  monarch  when  the  diadem  was  offered  to 

•  Chereffeddin  Histoire  de  Timur  Bee,  torn.  iv.  p.  60—65. 
He  was  taken  in  1412,  and  died  in  1413. 

t  Valerius  Maximui,  lib.  viL  cap.  S.  §  5 :  De  sspienter  dictis 
et  factifl. 
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his  head.    Is  it  not  an  intolarahle  punishment,  as 
in  a  modem  Eastern  state,  that  the  moment  the 
supremacy  opens,  he  who  is  to  fill  it  must  be  com- 
mitted to  perpetual  imprisonment,  while  its  funo* 
tions  are  discharged  by  another  under  the  specious 
name  of  his  minister  ?     Is  not  a  terrible  penalty 
annexed  to  birth,  in  privation  of  the  most  precious 
organs  of  the  human  frame,  to  be  plunged  in  eter- 
nak^MiillJt,  merely  that  the  royal  sufferer  shall  be 
precluded  from  injuring  his  nearest  kindred  if  he 
desired  it  ?    Nay,  it  has  been  told,  that  all  the  bro- 
thers of  him  who  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Sen- 
naar,  must  perish  by  an  act  of  government.*    In 
ordinary  life,  the  fortune  of  relatives  is  the  sub- 
ject of  rejoicing ;  but  in  such  countries,  the  attain- 
ment of  eminence  seems  to  beget  plots  and  hostili- 
ty ;  inverting  the  dictates  of  nature,  those  who,  in 
every  other  rank,  would  cherish  and  love  each  other, 
are  there  rendered  dangerous  and  implacable  ene- 
mies.    Princes,  thus  compelled  by  peril,  have  re- 
course to  severity;  and  even  despots  have  called 
those  wretched  who  would  not  credit  conspiracies 
until  falling  under  them.f 

The  misfortunes,  privations,  and  indignities,  to 
which  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  have  been 
exposed  from  plots  and  wars,  and  often  their  own 
indiscretions,  prove  how  elusory  is  the  tenure  of  dig- 


•  Poncet,  Voyage  to  Ethiopia,  p.  28. 
t  Suetonius  in  vita  Domitiani;  §  21. 
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nity/that  rank,  nor  power,  nor  riches  can  guarantee 
either  liberty  or  safety.  The  humble  can  hide  their 
head  though  bowed  down  by  affliction,  and  mourn 
their  fate  in  secret.  Humility  screens  them  from 
observation.  Narrow  sources  having  fed  their  en- 
joyments, they  cannot  be  liable  to  many  losses : 
never  having  been  high,  they  cannot  be  lowered. 
Privacy  in  their  grief  is  a  privilege  denied  to  the 
great:  all  can  read  their  sorrow  in  theif^lMlEn 
greatness.  So  does  affliction  seem  to  press  heavier 
on  the  great  than  on  the  humble. 

The  calm  enjoyments  of  private  life  are  better 
than  artificial  splendour,  for  they  are  more  perma- 
nent ;  they  may  be  agreeably  enlarged,  nor  are  they 
the  subject  of  envy.  Those  who  stand  on  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  prosperity  are  the  most  in  peril ;  for 
changes  cannot  raise  their  fortune,  though  it  be  al- 
ways liable  to  depression.  Equanimity  is  preferable 
to  greatness ;  for  many  will  succeed  in  robbing  the 
great  of  their  possessions,  but  none  can  bereave 
them  of  their  philosophy.  Prosperity  is  a  treacher- 
ous education,  adversity  a  faithful  school:  Yet 
prosperity,  which  blinds  us  to  the  truth,  which 
preys  on  our  weakness,  which  disorders  the  mind 
in  false  views  of  ourselves,  is  held  by  the  vulgar  ^as 
the  greatest  of  the  external  gifts  of  fortune.* 
There  is  an  equilibrum  in  the  totality  of  the  go- 

•  Cicero  de  Amicitia^  §15:  Non  enim  ipsa  Fortuna  c«pca 
est,  sed  aos  ctiam  plerumquc  efficit  cecos. 
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vernment  of  the  world  which  cannot  be  disturbed. 
If  our  elevation  be  very  sudden  and  extraordinary; 
the  tenure  of  felicity  should  be  proportionally  sloi- 
der :  nor  are  we  to  be  buoyed  up  by  success,  as  if 
believing  heaven  would  be  averse  to  our  falL  Phi- 
losophy alone,  not  pride  and  presumption,  will 
teach  us  resignation  to  bear  reverses  when  they 
come.  What  we  erroneously  denominate  by  the 
name  of  casualties,  though  resulting  from  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  things,  are  softened  by 
preparation  for  their  occurrence.  The  objects  of 
our  desires  are  transient :  those  of  our  fondest  affec- 
tions are  frail  and  mortal ;  we  are  less  shodced  and 
surprized  by  their  removal,  when  constantly  reflect- 
ing on  the  uncertainty  of  their  stay.*  What  al- 
though our  prosperity  be  interrupted,  shall  we  not 
hope  for  its  renewal?  What  although  our  possessions 
be  impaired,  have  we  not  resignation  to  sustain  us  ? 
What  although  we  are  bereft  of  our  beloved,  ought 
we  not  to  rejoice  in  their  happier  life  ?  These  are 
prerogatives  beyond  human  invasion.  While  vio- 
lently despoiled  of  all  besides,  our  philosophy  is  still 
our  own. 

The  abode  of  fortune  cannot  be  controuled :  the 
more  lavish  her  favours,  the  less  likelihood  that  the 
necessary  intermixture  of  good  and  evil  in  sublu- 
nary affairs  will  admit  of  their  permanence.  Into- 
lerable pride  alone  can  induce  us  to  suppose  our 

*  Ejndeius  Enchiridion^  §  8. 
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properties  merit  the  uninterrupted  favour  of  heaven, 
as  consciousness,  together  with  the  narrowest  self- 
introspection,  will  shew  that  divine  justice  can  find 
many  of  better  desert.  Amasis,  a  wise  monarch, 
told  another  who  had  enjoyed  much  prosperity, 
that  he  would  prefer  some  reverses  for  himself  and 
his  friends ;  for  he  held  a  continued  state  of  felicity 
in  great  suspicion,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  any 
one  who,  after  success  in  every  thing,  escaped  de- 
struction at  last.* 

It  is  thus  that  the  conditions  of  the  world  are 
equalized:  High  to-day;  low  to-morrow.  Those 
who  seemingly  have  the  firmest  hold  of  Fortune, 
have  it  the  soonest  wrested  from  them.  Darius 
was  mortaUy  wounded  on  the  plains  of  Arbela; 
and  after  a  search  by  the  victorious  army,  he  was 
found  **  extended  on  his  chariot,  and  pierced  with 
many  darts."  Though  near  his  last  moments, 
he  had  strength  to  ask  for  something  to  quench 
his  thirst.  A  Macedonian,  named  Polystratus, 
brought  him  some  cold  water ;  and  when  he  had 
drank  he  said,  "  Friend,  this  fills  up  the  mea- 
sure of  my  misfortune — to  think  that  I  am  not 
able  to  reward  thee  for  this  act  of  kindness.  But 
Alexander  will  not  let  thee  go  without  a  recom- 
pence,  and  the  Gods  will  reward  Alexander  for  his 
humanity  to  my  mother,  my  wife,  and  my  children. 
Tell  him,  I  gave  him  my  hand,  for  I  give  it  thee  in 

*  Herodoitts,  lib.  iiL  §  40.  p.  2 1 6.  Sirabo,  lib.  xiv.  torn.  1 1.  p.  945. 
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his  stead."  So  saying,  he  took  the  hand  of  Poly* 
stratus,  and  immediately  expired.*  Thus  was  this 
potent  monarch  sunk  lower  than  the  Macedonian 
soldier ;  for  he  could  not  requite  the  most  humble 
boon,  a  draught  of  that  limpid  element  which  all 
the  creatures  of  the  earth  can  command.  The  sol- 
dier was  happier  in  preserving  his  own  life  and  free- 
dom, and  in  having  benevolently  relieved  the  dying 
king. 

Men  inflated  by  vanity  have  called  themselves 
the  sons  of  Heaven,  and  proud  in  prosperity  have 
claimed  kindred  with  the  gods,  while  all  the  mul- 
tifarious maladies  prepared  to  gnaw  the  human 
frame  were  ready  to  prostrate  them  with  their  na- 
tive dust.  They  forgot  mortality.  Sesostris^  King 
of  Egypt,  a  mighty  conqueror,  substituted  four  cap- 
tive princes  for  the  horses  of  his  chariot  while  going 
to  the  temple,  that  he  might  seem  the  first  of  man- 
kind :  yet,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  he 
lost  his  sight,  and  closed  existence  in  suicide.f 

The  fate  of  Darius  was  happy  compared  with 
that  of  many  captives ;  and  Sesostris  might  have 
fallen  by  a  more  cruel  hand  than  his  own.  When 
Valerian  the  Roman  Emperor  was  taken  by  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  "  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  King, 
putting  his  foot  on  his  neck  as  he  bowed  down, 

*  Plutarch  in  vita  AlexandrL  Others  of  the  ancients  relate 
various  anecdotes  to  shew  that  Darius  was  trulj  of  a  generous 
disposition,  from  his  gratitude  for  services  received. 

t  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  §  58.  torn.  i.  p.  68. 
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mounted  his  horse.'^  The  captors  of  Jugurtha« 
King  of  Numidia,  were  so  impatient  for  spoil,  that 
they  tore  off  part  of  his  ear  for  the  sake  of  obtain* 
ing  its  omamentf  The  assassin  of  Arta^erxes 
Ochus,  by  a  new  species  of  vengeance,  converted 
his  bones  to  the  hilts  of  swords,  as  the  savage  wears 
those  of  his  enemies  for  a  trophy;  and  few  who  have 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  exasperated  subjects,  or  re* 
sentful  foes,  have  died  an  easy  death4 

The  more  illustrious  the  captive,  the  greater  the- 
pride  of  the  victor ;  for  the  humble  never  were  re- 
served for  triumphs ;  and  though  a  prostrate  enemy 
should  disarm  anger,  magnanimity  has^  been  less 
conspicuous  than  revenge.  Contempt  and  scorn, 
and  barbarous  pleasure  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
great,  are  the  reproach  of  their  meaner  tyrants  :— 
^  Call  for  Samson,"  cried  his  enemies,  **  that  he 
may  make  us  sport." 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  defeated,  made 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  at 
first  cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  along  with  com- 
mon malefactors,  and  reduced  to  the  misery  of  be- 
seeching them  for  a  small  portion  of  their  own  pit- 
tance of  food.  While  charitably  bestowing  it,  they 
at  the  same  time  offered  him  the  means  of  com- 
mitting suicide,  as  if  his  life  had  not  been  worth 

*  Efiiropius  Breviarium,  lib.  ix,  cap.  6. 
f  JElian  Varue  Historie^  lib.  vL  cap.  8. 
%  NioeUu  Historia,  lib.  iL  §  12,  of  tbe  Emperor  Andronidif. 
Nkephoms  Historia,  p.  S6,  of  Justinian  II.  ^ 
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pref  enring.  But  the  ancients  infer*  that  he  wanted 
eourage  to  depart.  Transported  to  less  rigorous 
eonfinement,  he  provoked  his  keepers^  who  having 
no  other  method  of  wreaking  their  vengeance,  it  is 
alleged,  than  keeping  him  continnaUy  from  sleeps 
he  perilled  under  this  unexampled  punishmeat^ 

It  was  not  without  reason,  that,  amidst  the  dorir 
tton  to  whidi  the  captive  Dionysius  was  exposed, 
he  said  to  one  who  questioned  him  on  the  benefit 
he  had  derived  from  Plato,  **  Do  you  think  that 
we  have  derived  no  benefit  from  Plato^  wh^i  we 
bear  in  this  manner  such  a  change  of  fortune?^ 
With  powerfrd  fleets  and  numerous  armies,  de- 
fimded  by  strong  walls  and  warlike  engines,  Diaay^ 
ms  believed  himself  invulnerable.  But  the  state 
he  held  was  too  artificial  to  be  permanent,  if  vault- 
ing illustrious  descent  or  moral  virtue  makes  For- 
tune fickle.  For  his  father,  being  a  man  of  mean 
extraction,  became  a  General  in  the  Syracnsan 
army,  and  gradually  invested  himself  with  the  go- 
vernment, which,  after  a  long  reign,  he  transmitted 
to  his  son.  Dionysius,  like  the  ruler  of  Aigos, 
was  full  of  suspicious  alarm.  He  would  not  con- 
fide in  strangers  or  domestics,  but  compelled  his 
daughters,  it  is  said,  to  perf(»rm  some  menial  offiees 

•  Diodonts  Siculus,  lib.  xxxL  §  2.  torn.  ii.  p.  515.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  deep  in  the  earth.— PtelorcA  in 
Tita  Pauli  ^miliL-— In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  osntuiy. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  kind  of  torture  practised  in  Brjlain, 
to  prevent  persons  suspected  of  witehcxmft  from  &Uiiig  a^lsq^ 
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about  his  person :  and  as  they  grew  up  he  burnt 
off  his  beard»  because  he  thought  they  were  not  to 
be  trusted  with  an  edged  instrument.  The  apart- 
ment wherein  he  slept  was  guarded  by  a  draw-bridge^ 
which  he  himself  raised  on  shutting  the  door:  and  to 
ayoid  personal  exposure  to  danger,  he  was  accustomed 
to  hold  his  conferences  from  a  lofty  tower.  The  tttw 
ritories  of  Dionysius  having  been  invaded,  he  waa 
totally  overthrown ;  and  the  Locnans,  offended  at 
the  indignities'  to  which  he  had  subjected  their 
wives  and  children,  took  a  barbarous  revenge.  Hif 
family  was  rooted  out :  his  sons  were  destroyed  be* 
fore  him,  his  daughters  violated  and  slain,  and  the 
rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  to  all  his  offspring. 
Dionysius  himself  was  carried  to  Corinth,  whera 
on  his  arrival  there  was  scarcely  a  person  in  Greeotf 
who  was  not  desirous  of  seeing  and  of  discoursing 
with  him.  ^^  Some  hating  the  man,  and  rejoicing 
at  his  misfortunei^  came  for  the  pleasure  of  insult* 
ing  him  in  his  present  distress:  others,  whose  senti* 
ments  with  respect  to  him  were  somewhat  changedt 
and  who  were  touched  with  compassion  for  his  fate, 
plainly  saw  the  influence  of  an  invisible  and  divine 
power  displayed  in  the  affairs  of  mcnrtals.  For 
nether  nature  nor  art  displayed  in  those  times  any 
thing  so  remarkable  as  that  work  of  fortune  which 
shewed  the  man  who  was  lately  sovereign  of  Sidly 
now  holding  conversation  in  a  butcher's  shop  at 
Corinth,  or  sitting  whole  days  in  that  of  a  per- 
fumer,  or.drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  the  tavern^ 


or  iqiiafabliBg  in  the  itreete  with  lewd  wmnen^  m 
i&tecting  femde  musieiaiis  in  their  gingingy  tnA 
cUfpatiDg  with  them  eerioutlj  about  the  hurmonj 
of  certain  airs  that  were  rang  in  the  theatre** 
Some  affirm,  that  from  his  necesutiea  he  beat  a 
dram  at  certain  religiotu  fiaetiyali^  an  employment 
allotted  only  to  persons  of  vile  and  dqpraded  con- 
dition :  others  aUege^  tibat  he  took  np  a  school  at 
Ckvrinth,  and  falling  into  extreme  porerty,  at  length 
died  at  an  advanced  age.^  TVliateVer  were  the 
finrtunes  or  the de£ecta of  IKonydni^  itis nniYecssL 
}f  allowed  that  he  endured  hisuj^verses  with  teng^ 
watiftiii  < 

:  Sat  how  many,  incapable  of  such  submissions  to 
htBp  or  tenified  for  human  veugeance,  have  lifted 
their  hands  against  themselves  ? 

A  more  copious  retrospect  of  the  history  pf^an* 
eient  nations,  would  show  innumerable  examples  of 
die  mutability  of  fortune,  which  reduced  the  condi- 
tion of  sovereigns  far  beneath  that  of  their  subjects* 
Nor  is  modem  Europe,  or  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  barren  of  illustrations. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  magnanimity  has 
scarcely  ever  abandoned  the  European  monarcha 
in  their  extremities ;  and  few,  if  any,  have  commit* 

*  DiodoruM  SicuhiSy  lib.  z?L  §  70-  torn.  iL  p.  1 37;  et  var.  al. 
loc.  Juttin,  lib.  xxL  cap.  6.  JEUan,  Varis  Historic^  lib.  tL 
cap.  12. — ^viiL  cap.  8.  Plutarch  in  vita  Timoleontis.  Aihe* 
nmui,  lib.  xiL  cap.  5S.  Cicero,  TuKuL  QuMt.  lib.  iii.  f  1£; 
Lib.  ▼.  (  20-^23. 
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ted  suicide.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  one: 
having  descended  to  meanness  in  his  pursuits.. 
They  have  struggled  courageously  for  the  leten* 
tion  or  the  resumption  of  their  dignity :  if  vaa« 
quished,  they  yielded  with  fortitude :  if  retiring  ta 
private  life»  they  have  passed  it  irreproachably. 

Public  commotions  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  great ;  for  their  condition  beiug  artificial,  it  ig 
the  readiest  to  be  shaken.  Sovereigns,  who  enjdy*, 
ed  transcendent  glory,  have  been  sunk  in  obscuri- 
ty, or  content  to  beg  a  pittance  for  charity  of  that 
profusion  which  they  lavished  on  their  subjecta. 
Zenobia  was  led  before  the  triumphal  car  of  Au-* 
relian  from  the  head  of  legions,  and  changed  the 
palaces  of  Palmyra  for  a  life  of  privacy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  her  posterity  sub-^ 
sisted  long  aflter«  *  The  Empress  Irene,  while  iu 
the  plenitude  of  power,  was  drawn  in  a  golden  cha* 
riot  by  four  white  horses ;  but  dethroned  and  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Metelin,  some  say  she  had  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  her  distaff,  f  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  was  first  reduced  to  seek 
subsistence  by  manual  labour,  and  being  skilled  in 
painting  he  gladly  sold  his  works.  **  Who  would 
believe  it,"  exclaims  Mezeray  of  Charles  le  Gros^ 
'*  were  it  not  certified  by  all  the  historians  of  his 
time,  that  there  did  not  remain  to  him  a  single  ser- 


*  Eutropuu  Breviarium^  lib*  is*  cap.  10. 
t  Hiskmas  Miscdlof,  lib.  xxiiL 
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vBnt  to  receive  his  command8»  or  a  single  fiirthing 
to  parcbase  his  subsistence— a  prince  who  bad  been 
the  most  powerful  on  the  earth,  free  of  any  promi* 
nent  vice,  but  with  many  Christian  virtues,  for  he 
was  good,  and  just,  and  devout  P  Forsaken  by  his 
people,  he  wandered  over  the  very  country  he  had 
ruled  in  quest  of  an  asylum ;  and  at  length  taking 
refuge  in  a  poor  viUage  of  Suabia,  he  ML  into  such 
obscurity  that  the  very  place  of  his  decease  is  scarce- 
ly known .♦  After  a  series  of  adversities,  Henry  IV, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  is  said  to  have  besought  ad- 
mission, merely  for  the  sake  of  bread,  as  a  choris- 
tet  in  the  church  of  Spires,  founded  by  himself, 
which  was  denied  him :  and  when  he  died,  no  one 
wad  ready  to  lay  his  head  in  the  grave.  When 
Charles  VII.  of  the  same  nation,  in  later  times,  re- 
ceived the  French  and  English  oflScers  at  Frank- 
fort, after  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743,  "  he 
had  not  wherewithal  to  subsist  his  family,  no  one 
would  make  him  the  least  advance,"  and  he  was 
glad  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  others.f  Mary  of 
Medicis,  the  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  who  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin,  was  abandoned  by  her  own 
son  Louis  XIII.  after  having  been  regent  of  France, 
and  died  in  indigence  at  Brussels  in  the  year  1642. 
A  few  years  later,  Henrietta  of  England,  who  had 

•  Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France,  torn.  L  p.  603,  GO^.'^De 
Serres,  Inventaire  de  THistoire  de  France,  torn,  u  fol.  136. 
ad  an.  888,  889.     HenauU,  torn.  L  p.  101. 

t  Privuie  Life  of  Louis  XV.  voL  il  p.  156. 
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taken  lefiige  in  Faris^  wanted  money  to  give  faer 
son  Charles  IL  to  buy  a  shirt,  who  borrowed  oo^ 
nor  in  the  depth  of  winter  had  she  a  billet  of  wood^ 
and  on  the  Cardinal  Rets  finding  her  in  her  daugb^ 
tef  8  chamber,  die  said  to  him,  ^^  you  see  I  have  come 
to  keep  Henrietta  company  i  the  poor  diild  has  not 
been  able  to  get  up  to-day  for  want  of  fire.*^  The 
widow  of  Alexis,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Russitfi 
empire,  apprehensive  of  being  involved  in  his  filter 
escaped  to  Paris,  and  ended  her  days  in  the  MaoM 
rititts.f 

And^it  and  modem  history  mingle  in  recoatdilig 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  great,  whareby  they  were 
levelled  exactly  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  maiK* 
kind« 

The  earliest  records  of  Britain  open  with  the 
same  undaunted  courage  of  her  chiefi,  which  hae 
passed  to  the  people  in  latest  posterity ;  showing 
that  a  magnanimous  female  leader  would  not  sur- 
vive her  defeat :  that  Caractacus,  whose  reputation 
preceded  him,  was  carried  to  Rome  in  fetters,  wheve 
he  stood  unmoved  by  the  reverse  of  his  fortunei^ 

*  De  Retz,  Memoire%  torn.  L  p.  234.  torn.  ii.  p.  286.  Tha 
queen  of  Louis  XV.  before  her  marriage  wanted  linen,  and  tock 
refuge  in  a  stable. 

t  Arago,  Voyage,  p.  131.  observes,  tbat  she  married  a  8er« 
jeant-major  in  a  regiment  sent  to  this  island^  where  in  18  if 
he  saw  many  persons  who  knew  her,  and  that  she  did  not  dis- 
close her  rank  until  the  decease  of  her  second  husband. 


mtt  iaiited  the  commiimitioa  of  the  vietin**^^^ 
Pnniig  by  the  tnin  of  iheir  deioendaatip  iaHam 
him  enlightened  ages,  the  &te  of  Edwazd  IL  of 
England  in  ltfl7,  and  of  Biehavd  U.  in  1899#. 
hodi  boeft  of  the  cromi*  mid  fidling  by  aenwiny 
Shntntei  the  eakmities  of  the  great  An  uniop^^ 
tampted  aeriea  of  waia  and  tamulta  diiturbed  the 
Mign  of  Henry  VL  in  the  encceeding  eentmy. 
The  dealaniea  of  Maigaxet  of  Anjou,  faia  qneen, 
mte  xemariuUe.  When  both  were  predptated 
from  the  thnme^  she  rallied  the  royal  forces  and 
led  them  against  their  enemies^  until  her  adhe- 
nnts  were  finally  dispersed.  Wandering  in  the 
isoesses  of  a  forest  with  her  son,  she  was  attadked 
by  robbers  in  the  night,  plundered,  and  insulted* 
She  escaped  during  their  contention  fin:  the  spoUf 
when  meeting  another  robl)er  with  a  naked  sword, 
she  claimed  his  protection,  by  acknowledging  the 
rank  of  her  son.  The  man,  not  insenrible  to  hu- 
manity, succoured  both.  Some  time  subsequent, 
Maigaret  was  enabled  to  quit  the  kingdom  and 
reach  her  father's  court,  from  whence  having  return* 
ed,  she  was  still  pursued  by  adverse  fortune ;  and  be- 
ing taken  prisoner,  she  was  confined  several  years  in 
the  Tower.  At  last  having  been  liberated  through 
the  mediation  of  the  King  of  France,  her  future  life 
was  peacefidly  occupied  until  she  deceased  in  148S. 

•  TacUus  Armales,  lib.  xiL  cap.  36;  m.  cap.  35— ST.— In  vita 
Agricolc,  cap.  16. 
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A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  northern  part 
of  diis  island  during  the  same  century,  shows  equal 
calamities  allotted  to  its  princes  in  every  generation. 
In  the  year  14S6,  James  I.  perished  hy  the  hand 
of  conspirators;  and,  omitting  the  accidental  deatk 
of  his  son  in  1460,  his  grandson  James  IIL  defeat- 
ed in  a  rehellion,  was  slain  in  an  obscure  plaeo^ 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  in  1488.    As  f  mia^ 
fortune  had  been  entailed  on  the  name,  %he  son  of 
this  monarch  fell  with  the  flower  of  his  people  in 
battle  in  the  year  1513.    It  was  the  fate  of  Mary,' 
the  only  remaining  scyon  of  the  race,  to  leave  tl|^ 
most  polished  country  for  her  own  dominions ;  to 
be  involved  in  the  tumultuous  factions  of  subjecta 
emerging  fiom  barbarism,  reviled  and  insulted  on 
account  g£  her  religion,  expelled  her  kingdom,  and 
after  courting  an  asylum  from  her  nearest  relation^ 
kept  eighteen  years  in  captivity,  and  cruelly  brought 
to  the  scaffold  on  false  pretences  of  hostility  to  that 
jealous  rival.     But  blood  had  been  flowing  copious- 
ly in  Britain  from  religious  zeal  and  dvil  persecn* 
tioiL     Queens,  and  statesmen,  and  nobles  had  fiili- 
len  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  first  sharpen-* 
ed  by^  merciless  tyrant.    The  fervour  of  content 
tion  was  abating  in  the  succeeding  century,  when 
the  nation  was  doomed  to  behold  the  sanguinary 
scenes  of  former  times  renewed  in  the  public  sacnU 
fice  of  distinguished  men,  and  the  rage  of  intestine 
i  commotions.    The  government  was  overthrown,  the 
head  of  the  state  perished  by  mutiny  of  ily  members. 
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iml  till  hii  iilhnrnif  ■  unr  litmlnil  ml  fhr  TOngmnali 
Bippily  BO  politifial  eonvuUoa  hat  iniNiidT^ifi^ 
turibcd  tlie  nttiffin  liiioo  lit  trancnuUit?  hm  omm* 
foied  in  the  year  1660.  Twiee  the  petty  atandud 
eC  nvdt  has  been  taiiad  by  theae  who  had  amnii 
aUagiaoce  tD  «  fbnncr  dynaatyt  but  erenta  aamipofri 
taut  ia  theotaelTea  may  new  be  eonaigned  to  dbli^ 
¥iMk  The  lapae  of;e  eentnrir  mufiihf  advancing 
lance  any  peiaon  of  md  diatinetion  haa  snffsied  fiv 
a  politied  eflfeilQe ; .  and  we  aie  aafb  to  pradidi*  that 
the  Sattg  of  Great  Britain  never  will  be  endangeecd 
by  bis  ittlgecti»  if  he  gorenia  them  with,patemity.  = 

While  Britain  has  reposed  in  peaoe^  the  moat 
gnevons  calamities  have  visited  the  sovereigns  of 
ether  eoontries  in  the  most  recent  times.  Some 
have  been  despoiled  of  their  tenritorie^^  some  have 
perished  from  private  conspiracies,  some  have  been 
brought  to  the  scaffold  as  a  spectacle  to  their  rebel- 
lions  subjects. 

•  If  rebellion  be  odious,  it  is  because  it  resembles 
the  act  of  the  parricide  in  wounding  the  protector* 
Yet  when,  instead  of  paternal  love,  dominion  fosters 
tyranny,  then,  by  a  desperate  alternative,  the  mem* 
bars  of  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise  pre* 
served  dian  by  destroying  their  ruler.  Ifthe  shock  do 
not  menace  universal  dissolution,  sometimes  as  per« 
sonal  health  is  restored  by  parting  with  a  distem* 
pered  organ,  so  is  the  vigour  of  the  body  politic 
renewed  by  losing  the  fiiulty  portion. 

Two  kings  of  Persia  perished  thus  from  their 
own  iqiquities.    But  the  first  only  when  **  his  mur- 
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ien  woe  no  l«sger  ocmfiiied  to  individuiLi,  the  in^ 
haUtants  of  whole  cities  were  maaacTed,  and  evoi 
left  their  abode^^  and  took  up  their  habitations  in 
cayems  and  deserts,  in  hopes  of  escaping  his  savage 
feEodty."  Some  oflBioecs  of  his  court  proscribed,  de« 
stsoyed  their  master  to  save  themselTes.*  A£bex 
the  intenrai  of  a  benignant  reign,  another  monster 
in  human  shape  ascended  the  throne.  Two  of  his 
attendants,  also  proscribed,  struck  him  to  the  heart 
while  asleep  in  his  tent,  in  the  year  1797*t  Still 
later,  the  sovereign  of  an  adjacent  kingdom  £dling 
into  the  hands  of  a  competitor  for  the  throne,  his 
eyes  were  pierced  with  a  lancet,  and  he  was  fitted 
to  perpetual  imprisonment^  The  mutability  of 
fortune  never  was  more  conspicuous  than  among 
the  rulers  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Selim  III.  a 
mild  and  pacific  prince,  who  seemed  to  alleviate  the 
ferodtyof  his  people,  was  dethroned  during  asudden 
insurrection  in  the  capital :  and  afterwards  retreat^* 
ing  to  his  private  apartments,  was  barbarously  slain 
while  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  His  successor 
was  as  unfortunate,.  fi>r  after  a  brief  success,  he  was 
led  to  confinement,  and  on  renewed  insurrections 
experienced  a  similar  fiite  in  the  year  1808.f 

Returning  nearer  home,  the  struggles  of  Poland 
finr  liberty,  are  found  exciting  the  cupidity  of  neiglv- 

^  Hantvay,  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea>  yar.  loc 
f  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  voL  iL  p.  99>  ^00. 
%  EljMnstohe,  Account  of  the  Kiogdom  of  Caubul,  p.*  577* 
§  Hobhouse,  Journey  in  Albania,  Let  51.  voL  iL  pi  1057> 
1044. 


knuiiigffaites.  SliooMi&Te&DperoriofRiiamdM 
hvfe  been  cat  off:  and  Sweden  hai  proved  afilL- 
Buue  unhappy.  ^  How  can  asBasrins  be  prewnt 
amidst  aoch  festivitaesr  cried  Gnatavna  IIL  in 
Budng  with  the  joyous  throng  at  a  public  entec- 
tnnment  But  he  had  haidly  spoken  when  he  ML 
by  a  mortal  wound  fiom  irivate  resentment,  or  the 
result  of  a  oonspimcy  in  llhe  year  179SL*  His  re^ 
puted  son  and  suoeeasor  was  dethroned  in  1809- 

It  was  reserved  for  a  nation  the  most  polished 
throughout  the  worlds  to  doud  its  reputation  by 
works  of  iniquity,  not  of  aday  when  the  angry  men- 
tal  tumult  has  had  time  to  subside,  but  preserred 
for  years.  Already  have  we  had  too  frequent  oe- 
casion  to  illustrate  the  deplorable  consequenoes  of 
yielding  to  the  most  inveterate  passions  fifom  tihe 
same  never-failing  source.  Though  a  veil  be  drawn 
over  the  regicide  of  revolutionary  France,  seras  will 
elapse  before  her  crimes,  debasing  the  human  name, 
can  fall  into  the  darker  shades  of  oblivion. 

These  brief  observations  shall  close  the  catalogue 
of  royal  calamities,  amply  proving  that  the  greatest 
of  the  great  are  thus,  and  l)y  other  means,  brought 
down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  men.  Reflecting  on 
the  concomitants  of  greatness,  on  the  vacancy  and 
impatience,  on  the  insincerity  of  the  selfish,  the  im- 
portunities of  the  capricious,  the  liability  to  odium 

^  Bovt^^Memoinrekting  to  tlie  French  Revduti^ 
et  aeq.    Brown,  Northerii  Courts,  Vol  iL  p^  159—202,  eadii- 
bits  a  more  copious  detaiL 
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Md  €nVy,  all  hi  ito  train,  tbe  wi«e  never  will  wisb 
for  that  kind  of  eminence.  ^^  Who  is  there  hold- 
ing any  converse  with  tlie  Muses,  with  humanity 
ithd  principle,  who  would  not  rather  have  been  Ar- 
chimedes than  Dionysius?  Liooking  to  the  life 
and  the  8d;ions  of  the  one,  his  mind  is  seen  to  have 
been  nourished  by  erudition  and  industry ;  the  other 
was  occupied  with  slaughter  and  injury,  and  a 
prey  to  daily  and  nightly  terrors.  Behold,  Py- 
thagoras,  Democritus,  and  Anaxagoras,  what  are  the 
kingdoms,  what  the  riches,  to  be  preferred  to  their 
studies  and  pursuits  ?"*  If  occupation  and  confi- 
dence, if  energy  and  the  pleasures  consequent  on 
success,  if  tranquillity  and  rational  enjoyments  be 
the  chief  ingredients  of  happiness,  it  is  not  evident 
how  this  can  be  peculiarly  reserved  for  the  great. 

Some,  accordingly,  taking  a  more  philosophic  view 
of  the  best  and  most  profitable  kind  of  life,  weary  of 
the  anxieties  of  state,  disgusted  with  the  intrigues 
in  which  they  were  themselves  to  be  the  objects 
ultimately  Heceived,  have  renounced  the  throne» 
and  sought  peace  in  retirement.  They  have  there 
£ound  real  felicity  in  the  abandonment  of  that  pomp, 
and  power,  and  prerogative  which,  in  removing 
ihem  to  the  most  artificial  condition,  harboured  all 
its  mutabilities  in  secret.  Dioclesian,  who  ruled  the 
most  powerful  of  empires,  ^*  grew  old  as  a  private 
individual  near  Salona,"  after  having  voluntarily 
demitted  the  sceptre.    Being  importuned  to  resume 

^  Ckero  Qasst  Tmc  lik  v.  §  SO— 23. 
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i^  lie  fontttttad  himMlf  wiiif  «Mw«rifig^ -^rXf PjfM 
■wore  at  Sslona  to  see  tho  ImbpIm  (Jbltlviited  tjf  mf 
imaia,  yeu  would  agite jAth; Jte  Huit  I  wi^pik 
4d  oomply.'^  fietfonl  of  ^tha  RoAm  MipiMrl^in 
Ae  later  Mgfg,  fimook  iho:4Dmf  of  nobanihy^'Md 
duunsg  their  hoadi'  iMiivd^to-zdigioiie  oonMmplir 
HaahL  mooMteriei.t  Ift^tfao  mder  pttii  of  Btf 
ropc^  a  toudl  and  saadiAid  i^elt  iht»  idaod  Io»% 
affinrded  a  oommoii  aeylum  to  thm  nortben  potent 
tatei»  when  dignity  nd  eplendoov  had  Joet  their 
dianni^  or  the  ilmmo  he  etahility.  Hither  thiej 
withdrew  to  a  state  of  nndittutbed  repose^  topiao^ 
tiie  monastie  diicipline,  and  leaye  thdr  adiei  a 
oonaecrated  ground. 

A  few  indeed^  beeanse  ihej  did  not  toMdmlify 
know  themselves,  have  been  disappointed  of  that 
satisfaction  which  they  desired  and  expected*  ftom 
retreating  to  private  life.  They  failed,  like  a  eele* 
farated  emperor  of  more  modem  times,  to  plan  their 
employments  before  putting  their  retirement  in 
practice. 

Princes  are  the  greatest  of  the  great;  but 
gradually  descending,  the  same  mutabilities  are 
incident  to  all  beneath  them,  whose  eminence  is 
reared  on  artificial  foundations.  AH  sore  UaUe 
to  downfall  as  their  props  are  removed;  all  aee 
doomed  to  personal  afflictions.  Besides  the  vieiasi-' 
tndes  of  fortune,  the  high,  the  low,  the  rieh,  and 

•  SexHu  Aurdius  Fictar,  cap.  S^.^Hisiorice  Mucelhe,  lib.  x. 
t  Ztmaroi  AmuJes,  Tar.  loc. 
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the  poor,  are  reduced  to  perfect  equality  by  the  vi** 
aitations  of  nature,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal 
£very  personal  imperfection  to  which  men  are  lia- 
ble^ is  alike  severe  on  the  great  as  on  the  humble ; 
and  if  they  shall  mitigate  them,  it  is  by  palliatives 
for  which  others  have  better  means  to  heal  their 
wounds.  Nature  is  alike  in  the  king  as  in  the 
peasant.  There  are  some  a£9[ictions,  which  only 
patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation,  can  enable 
either  to  endure :  others  are  beyond  human  conso- 
lation. Is  not  a  monarch  bereft  of  reason  a  more 
abject  being  than  the  humblest  peasant  in  his  do- 
minions? nay,  an  object  fit  for  the  peasant's  pity  ? 
Do  not  let  us  suppose  that  greatness  goes  fur- 
ther than  to  affect  our  external  relations :  it  lies 
but  in  the  show,  not  in  the  substance  of  things. 
The  possessions  of  the  world  are  unequally  distri- 
buted ;  so  are  our  desires  after  wealth  and  rank,  or 
honour  or  adulation,  all  that  can  sustain  us  in  a  cer- 
tain sphere^  or  bring  us  enjoyment  Mankind  rise 
over  each  other  till  they  can  rise  no  higher.  In- 
toxicated with  glory,  they  awaken  to  find  it  a  dream; 
whereas,  contemplating  those  circumstances  coolly 
which  have  led  them  to  it,  they  would  have  antici- 
pated that  other  circumstances,  by  its  evanescence, 
are  ever  prepared  to  reconduct  them  to  that  level 
which  is  the  proper  condition  of  mortals.  But  na- 
ture is  only  modified;  it  never  alters.  The  child 
tintutored  is  the  same  throughout  the  world ;  rank 
]s  neither  a  real  ingredient  of  felicity,  nor  any  pro- 
tection from  pain.    The  mort  sovereign  prince. 
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whose  splendour  shines  in  the  universe,  is  not  in 
possession  of  more  genuine  enjoyments  than  the 
peasant:  he  cost  his  mother  the  same  throes  to 
give  him  to  the  light  as  are  shared  hy  the  humblest 
of  her  sex. 

Shall  we  now  be  allowed  as  an  interlude,  to  di« 
gress  to  another  branch  of  no  mean  importance  in 
our  enquiries,  regarding  the  natural  penalties  im- 
posed on  mankind,  and  then  resume  their  artificial 
prospects  ? 

But  are  the  dispensations  of  nature  actually  ever 
unequal?  Does  she  niggardly  dose  her  hand  te 
one,  while  lavishing  her  bounties  to  another  ?-— On 
beholding  a  miserable,  defective,  distorted  being, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  **  better  it  were  that  the 
wretch  had  never  been  bom !"  But  we  are  too  pre- 
sumptuously deciding  on  the  works  of  Providence : 
rashly  assuming  that  each  vice  and  virtue  is  alike 
unreservedly  revealed,  and  that  no  secret  qualities 
remain  for  disclosure.  Here  the  universal  equili- 
brium would  seem  to  be  disturbed.  If  all  the  ccm- 
trivances  regarding  animated  existence,  however, 
be  favourable,  in  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  some- 
thing is  now  disguised,  and  may  be  laid  open  by 
research,  as  we  are  bound  to  put  a  good  construc- 
tion on  what  we  cannot  find.  It  is  the  soul,  and 
not  the  body,  which  is  best  in  man.  '*  Certainly 
there  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and  the  mind; 
where  nature  erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in 
the  other."^    Felicity  can  come  only  of  the  sooL 

*  Becom,  Essays,  §  44>« 
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How  can  we  believe  their  personal  imperfeetioiii 
to  be  productive  of  hopeless  misery,  when  witnessing 
so  great  a  portion  of  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  those 
deprived  of  the  most  precious  organs !  In  truth, 
there  seems  an  universal  order  of  compensation, 
whereby  gentle  compassion  benevolently  allows  a 
substitute  for  what  is  absent  or  taken  away.  Fas- 
sing  over  the  prodigies  of  natxure,  this  should  be 
held  the  strongest  of  all  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  Power  supremely  just 

The  body  is  but  an  external  covering,  susceptible 
of  every  varied  modification  in  defect  or  redundance 
of  which  its  limits  permit.  The  soul  is  unbounded 
by  confines:  swelling  into  invisible,  immaterial, 
immeasurable  immensity,  it  cannot  be  restrained. 
It  is  uncontrollable.  It  is  the  author  of  tranquil* 
lity,  peace,  and  comfort  Rising  in  dignified  su* 
blimity,  its  energies  contemplate  heaven,  hold  for- 
tune in  contempt,  and  the  body  in  subordination. 
Thus  it  becomes  the  source  and  the  abode  of  a  re- 
fined  principle  of  felicity,  far  different  from  that 
which  springs  of  sensual  enjoyments. 

Strength  and  beauty,  qualities  to  the  owner  in- 
deed, but  more  fugitive  than  mental  excellence, 
are  denied  to  the  person.  The  weak  and  the  de- 
fective are  exposed  to  inconveniences :  their  health 
may  be  impaired,  and  they  must  continue  to  wait 
for  what  others  can  easily  get,  whereby  they  would 
seem  to  suffer.  But  commonly  they  have  substi- 
tutes for  their  imperfections  at  command ;  and  if 

VOL*  II.  o 
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tlM  iqieiities  of  their  ctmdition  ippetf  nnornqMN 
«ble^  thej  are  nerer  Men  defldent  in  fbrtitndi^ 
whidi,  by  ■oflening  theii  erili,  eompeU  tu  to  ad» 
mire  its  ezluiiitlen  itotei.  The  higher  we  elimh 
the  noiuitiiD}  ve  gain  the  purer  iky :  at  labom 
lefinci  the  intellect,  so  does  personal  sufieranee 
eontribnte  to  polish  the  mind :  And  at  length  itii 
discoteredf "  that  vf^'Af'^  is  not  the  gift  saperlatiTe 
luleu  when  accompanied  by  qnalitiet."*  Those  to 
whom  unintermpted  health  and  faneaed  prosperity 
have  been  allotted*  perhapa  may  find  it  difficult  to 
Meontdle  these  piindples  with  the  feeUogs  and  sen- 
timents wherdn  they  have  hitherto  indulged  i  be- 
eanse  they  hare  gratuitouslyallied  imperfeetionswith 
■dsery.  Let  them  investigate  the  real  oreonutaneet 
efhnman  lift^  they  may  be  assured  that  ready  eonvic- 
tion  of  the  reverse  will  follow.  What  other  created 
beings  are  furnished  with  identically  the  same  ex- 
ternal organs  as  man  ?  There  an  none :  yet  they 
ori^nate,  they  grow,  they  floiuiBh,  and  they  perform 
all  thefunctioDs  which  are  essential  to  their  welfare. 
If  certain  genera  have  become  extinct,  it  la  not  be- 
cause their  own  structure  was  gradually  tending  to 
their  extirpation.  One  who  is  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  use  of  an  important  oi^n*  who  is  maimed 
or  accidentally  disfigured  for  life,  at  first  bemoans 
his  loss  as  irreparable.  It  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  r^et  what  has  proved  useful.    But  in  the 

*  Plato  d«  Legibtu,  likr. 
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new  train  of  sentiment  following  every  inddent,  be 
enquires  whether  his  case  can  be  alleviated :  he  ru- 
minates on  the  means  :  he  finds  it  attainable,-«Mn: 
he  becomes  reconciled  to  it  if  otherwise :  Yet,  with- 
out much  consideration,  he  cannot  fail  to  discover, 
that  there  is  no  definite  proportion  between  the 
body  and  the  soul ;  that  the  former  is  under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  and  if  parts  have  been  taken 
away,  he  asks  how  those  remaining  shall  be  directed. 
All  the  benefits  of  life  are  not  derived  from  person- 
al dexterity,  but  infinite  profits  are  consequent  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  The  senses  are  turned 
to  new  account^  functions  are  performed  without 
important  organs  that  never  were  thought  of  with 
them;  and,  which  is  still  more  consolatory,  the 
defect,  instead  of  impairing,  seems  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  promoting  felicity.  Remarkable  examples 
could  be  given.  The  author  has  seen  delicate  ac- 
complishments in  the  arts  executed  to  perfection, 
by  persons  who  never  had  arms  whereby  to  imitate 
others.* 

When  told  of  a  blind  statuary  excelling  in  sculp- 
ture, or  listening  to  the  knowledge  dealt  out  by 
philosophers  labouring  under  a  similar  privation, 
and  braolding  the  ingenious  inventions  of  the  deaf, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  resolute  conversion  of 
their  talents  to  use.    Their  concern  has  been  &r 

*  The  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  females^ 
the  one  named  Be£Sn,  the  other  Bagshaw,  hoth  most  accomplish* 
ed  in  the  arts,  though  lahouring  under  incredibk  h 
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Jen.aboBt  their  misfortimei^  than  htm  they  couU 
it  lanwdiecL  Charges  of  no  small  importanoe  haw 
rewarded  the  merits  of  indiridnsls  vantiDg  some  of 
the  most  predoiu  senses.  Sometimes  they  have  con- 

Tbe  fbnaei  wanted  bibu  koA  1^  fiom  her  birtli ;  oaJj  a  toj 
■Sort  ttnmp  unied  fiom  each  ahtnilder,  bj  ineani  of  wliidi, 
MaHned  witli  tin  nd  of  ber  nunUt  end  tongiiei  ihe  could 
pflHofm  aU  the  nfiul  fininine  oecapatiaat ;  ud.  bender  wu 
a  painter  of  heautiful  nuniatuna^ — The  lattcor  was  a  native  of 
America,  and  of  a  more  ipiightlf  temper.  She  waa  bom  with- 
out anni,  jtt  executed  the  finest  embraidery,  and  every  kind 
of  "fadtttng  or  Beedlfr-waik,  br  toeani  of  her  toei  and  her 
aanth.  lihs  the  otha,  sha  wrote  a  mj  cnncat  hand,  ud 
COdld  alio  draw.  Thefre^nencyofrimilar  impCTfiictiotiaim- 
■•lUUe.^Ancient  hiitoty  ipeaki  of  an  expert  archer  named 
Haman,  who  wanted  hit  aims  bj  the  ihoulden :  Slrabo,  lib. 
XT.  torn.  n.  p.  1048 :  D»,  Ufa.  Gt.  }  g.—L'Elaib  mw  a  natim 
of  l^tet  in  the  Tear  15S6,  who  wrote  nrj  wdl  without 
.  aimi,  and  exhibited  various  feati  of  dexterity :  Journal,  torn, 
i  p.  1 16,  Scaliger  speaks  of  a  Dutch  woman  labouring  un- 
der a  umilar  defect;  and  of  two  men,  whose  dexterity,  by 
,  ■  means  of  their  feet,  rivalled  that  of  others  with  their  hands : 
Comment,  in  lib.  v.  Mamlu.  One  of  the  latter  is  described 
by  Philip  Camerariui;  and  another,  a  Swede,  as  writing  in 
different  charactera  with  the  feet,  as  well  as  practising  se- 
veral adroit  performances :  Opera  Subseciva,  cap.  St,  An 
English  traveller  details  the  various  feats  of  a  German  female 
wanting  hamls,  which  he  witnessed  at  Parma  in  1665.  She 
knit  a  stocking  with  her  feet,  strung  beads,  and  wovked  them 
into  a  purse :  she  turned  a  small  wbed  with  one  foot,  and  spun 
with  the  other ;  she  could  write  well,  and  played  on  several 
instcumenit :  Stippon,  Journey  through  the  I^w  Countries, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Catauboa  says,  he  saw  a  man 
waning  arms,  "  who  wrote  not  amiss  with  his  feet;"  and  the 
author  has  seen  the  finest  specimens  of  chin^raphy  in  ihn 
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tribnted  to  entertainment  where  they  could  not 
dispense  learning,  and  all  have  been  more  occupied 
in  benefiting  their  neighbours  than  in  bemoaning 
themselves.* 


i 


Greek,  Roman,  and  Italic  character,  and  various  drawings  wiU^ 
a  pen,  executed  by  Matthew  Buckinger,  a  German,  wanting 
both  hands  hnd  feet,  who  visited  Britain  in  the  yfear  1723*—^ 
Dr  Hibbert,  an  intelligent  observer,  has  very  recently  commit-^ 
nicated  to  the  public  the  case  of  a  youth  wanting  the  fore-arm^ 
and  quotes  some  other  instances  illustrative  of  the  expedientf 
resorted  to  for  remedying  similar  imperfections :  Transactioni 
of  the  Wemerian  Society,  voL  iv.  p.  449*  In  so  far  as  the  au- 
thor could  observe,  the  mouth  was  the  chief  substitute  finr  ifae 
defective  organization  seen  by  him,  and  the  tongue  in  partictilflir 
was  converted  to  an  instrument  of  wonderful  utility.  It  took 
up  a  needle,  which  the  lips  stuck  into  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the 
stumps  of  the  arms  of  tiie  females  first  described,  and  then  in- 
troduced a  thread  through  the  eye. 

*  Chmrdm,  the  Eastern  traveller,  was  acquainted  with  Mirxt 
Ren,  a  blind  Persian  Prince,  learned  in  Algebra  and  Mather 
matics.  "  He  was  passionately  fond  of  watches,  of  which  he 
exhibited  above  200,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their 
structure.  Though  all  the  different  parts  were  intermingled 
together,  he  could  put  up  or  take  down  the  smallest  watch,  bxA 
that  so  adroitly  and  expeditiously,  that  had  it  not  been  for  tlib 
bandage  covering  his  eyes,  no  one  would  have  thought  him 
blind :"  Voyages,  tom.  viiL  p.  33. — Some  years  ago,.Dr  Moyes 
not  only  shewed  himself  a  good  practical  mechanic  in  this  coun- 
try, but  delivered  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemis- 
try.— In  the  preceding  century,  Dr  Saunderson,  also  blind^ 
occupied  a  Professor^s  chair  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  has  left  some  learned  works. — Cicero,  indeed,  speaks  c^a 
blind  mathematician,  who  lived  many  years  in  his  house,  mi 
taught  Geometry  :  Quest.  Tusc.  lib.  v.  §  39. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  city 
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Djiits  of  the  oppontion  upptmuij  oflered  hj  nft» 
tm^  Biggndly  c^  lier  extcnul  anumente,  tbe  defte* 
tiro  an  tlma  able  to  gun  Tiliuble  BttaiiiiDeDti,  not 
only  to  aoothe  their  misfortune,  but  to  eontribul* 
to  thdr  own  felidty,  and  that  of  those  to  whom, 
1^  imparting  them,  they  contribnte  convemenee,  in- 
tdligeno^  and  eonaola^on.  Shall  we  continue  to 
inaiab  that>  mtb  all  tbeii  impei&etions,  they  are 
lowered  beneath  the  ordinary  itaodaid  of  man- 
kind ?  On  the  contmy,  by  flaying  talenta  re- 
fhaed  to  the  multitude,  by  evidently  enjoying  more 
tranquillity  from  their  abundant  reiourceB^  are  we 
wt  compelled  to  admit  their  real  superiority  ? 

Many  will  enquire,  no  doubt,  how  it  comes  that 
indiriduals  externally  so  harshly  treated  by  nature 
are  able  to  turn  her  frowns  to  complacency?  It  is 
only  by  the  force  of  the  iutellectusl  energies.  Pa- 
tient reflection,  and  ardent  investigation,  lead  to  dis- 
eorery.  Cultivation  of  the  mind  promotes  its  expan- 
rion,reSnement,  and  polisfa.geneTatlng  food  for  itself, 
and  conveniences  for  the  person.  Sickness,  the  or^ 
dinaiy  concomitant  for  a  certain  season  of  defective 

of  Yeddoj  in  Japan,  amounta  to  36,000 :  tbat  the  blind  thnnigh- 
oitt  the  Idi^doni  are  united  into  an  suodation,  all  the  officen 
aad  ainitaiits  of  wMcli  likewiw  are  blind :  that  tiuj  an  oc- 
cupied in  different  capacities,  according  to  their  qualificatiooi, 
naaj  being  ph^ndana,  eipedallj  in  prescribing  for  "Jif — 
when  the  bath  13  deemed  beaefiriil ,— Gotomm,  RocoUectioai 
efJifu,  p.si9,sso. 
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Oigi^niution^  often  proves  the  happiest  diseipUne 
£ar  mankind,  as  then  is  the  period  for  that  leisure 
and  contemplation,  teaching  them  philosophy,  with* 
out  i¥hich  there  can  be  no  excellence.  While 
those  whose  sweetened  cup,  leaving  little  to  de- 
sir^  sometimes  languish  for  another  condition,  the 
maimed  or  defective  have  long  ago  reconciled  them* 
selves  to  their  own,  by  finding  pleasures  which 
were  not  incompatible  with  it,  on  which  they  have 
improved.  Their  impediments,  far  from  being  the 
subject  of  uneasiness,  have  been  the  means  of 
greater  attainments,  and  more  true  felicity^  than  if 
they  had  been  exempted  from  such  visitations. 

Nature,  therefore,  in  refusing  the  usual  medium 
of  comfort  by  mutilating  her  creatures,  commonly 
admits  compensatory  qualifications:  and  we  shall 
find,  on  temperate  enquiry,  that  cheerfulness,  good 
humour,  perseverance,  industry,  and  learning,  dis. 
tinguish  many  of  those  whom  she  appears  to  have 
chastened  in  her  vengeance. 

But,  as  permanent  good  can  come  only  of  the 
mind,  all  this  may  be  promoted  by  judicious  and 
suitable  education. 

Parents .  mistake  the  imperfections  decreed  to 
their  ofispring,  as  calamities  to  themselves.  How 
often  does  the  partial  mother  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
reprobate  son  as  the  greatest  affliction,  while  she 
would  hesitate  to  ofier  her  defective  child  to  the 
public  eye!  She  seems  to  feel  the  jeproach  of 
Heaven  on  herself  in  its  infirmities,  as  if  the  body 
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wmatettiBrpirttlHntiiemiL  Yet^  If  tile  Ml 
«kD gnu  M  high anemiiieiicc^  dntjr preMribM  ll» 
aniioai  cnltsntwn^  jvriutem  be  Ae  ftwm  wliiiiiiii- 
H  bw  been  tbe  divine  pleieiin  that  St  ebealdt* 
ledgtd.  Nor  voi^t  the  tender  parent  to  hide  4a 
sUtibtdl  bong  aifaamed  of  ifa  de&tmity,  dnefr 
pwamal  in^Kfeetioni  are  aoaota  abUtcrated  by  in^ 


'  Bidm  are  good  if  oaM.  If  not  uefal,  they 
an  not  good:  fiir  gold  unemployed  to  benefldal 
pmpoiesi  IB  no  better  than  Uie  vileit  dren.  The 
£firenoe  between  the  opnlent  and  the  needyi  ii 
regulated  not  by  their  poueadoni,  bat  exactly  by 
tlie  iphere  of  thdr  respective  triihes,  when  hnidaUy 
dfateted.  Bat  as  Uiose  of  defective  organiaatioB 
tvatrict  thdr  pumriti  to  olgecta  wiUiin  their  reach, 
and  are  content  with  the  cnjoymentG  they  can  pro- 
cure, BO  do  the  prudent,  to  whom  fortune  haa  been 
paring  of  wealth,  'endeavour  for  the  most  part  to 
contract  their  desires  within  the  compass  of  thcsr 
means.  Thongh  the  rich  man  can  occupy  a  more 
i^endid  mansion,  provide  more  sumptuous  fare, 
and  use  fine|-  apparel,  the  poor  man  dwelling  in  his 
cottage  subsbting  on  the  produce  of  his  industry, 
and  clothing  himself  in  a  homespun  garb^  is  on  a 
perfect  parity  with  him,  provided  he  does  not  as- 
pre  beyond  his  station.  The  other  will  nrather 
deep  sounder,  make  a  more  grateful  meal,  nor  en- 
joy better  health.  Whatever  exceeds  our  necesutie^ 
and  connsts  in  what  we  cannot  convert  to  use,  is 


taperiloons ;  tbef^re  eannot  ecmfribttte  td  cmr  !!► 
lidty,  as  fefieity  must-  be  derived  froni  somethiBg 
desirable.  It  is  impomble  to  oomprehend  hoir  red 
perBOoal  eomfort  ean  be  enhanced  by  that  which  We 
not  only  have  no  need  of,  but  which  we  viitnaUy 
rcgeet  from  inability  to  apply  to  any  specific  pm^^ 
pose.  Our  appetite  satisfied,  we  havcl  no  craving 
for  food :  the  most  learned  work  will  add  nothing 
to  onr  knowledge,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  language 
in-  wlmh  it  is  written.  What  is  the  intrinsic  vdiie 
of  wealth,  neither  given  away  nor  enjoyed,  nor 
bringing  any  immediate  benefit  ?  The  rich  are  HO 
where  happier  than  the  poor:  many  of  them  wti 
obviously  less  contented:  and  competence,  whidi 
must  always  be  the  subject  of  care  and  calculatiott, 
is  turned  to  a  much  better  account  in  general  than 
the  treasures  enabling  their  owners  to  lavish  them 
on  worthless  pursuits,  or  merely  inspiring  a  thirst 
•for  more.  The  opulent  sometimes  become  needy 
from  their  thoughtless  prodigality,  while  the  others, 
constantly  warned  how  short  is  the  way  they  may 
adventure,  remain  independent,  or  become  opulent 
by  cultivating  their  little  store.  If  the  majority 
of  the  world  derive  as  much  pleasure  in  the  display 
as  in  the  possession  of  riches,  and  consider  prohibi- 
tion to  shew  their  wealth  the  same  thing  as  taking 
it  away,  they  desire  it  for  other  purposes  than  real 
benefit  It  is  only  by  enlarging  our  wants,  that  is^ 
*hy  passing  more  and  more  into  an  artificial  state. 


hi. 
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tlwt  i^ulenca  must  keep  pace  with  tiieodp  otherwiaa 
we  certainly  grow  unhappy :  and  if  ail  around  ua 
axf:  animated  by  corresponding  indinatidns,  we 
atu41  find  that  an  absolute  equaliaation  is  effected 
^  wealth.  We  pursue  after  it  instead  of  seeking 
eDiB  or  honour^  in  order  to  contribute  to  our  enjoy* 
meots.  If  possession  brings  enjoyment^  tbey  have 
tii^:  greatest  fislioity  who  have  the  speediest  success. 
Oathe  other  hand,  those  whose  desires  |i!re  restricted, 
have  not  yet  learned  that  wealth  confbunda  all 
ranks  of  men,  and  to  the  indiscriminating  is  the 
(Bbief  foundation  of  distinction.  Thoiq^h  it  is  not 
to  be  despised  from  the  utility  to  which  it  may  be 
flonverted,  wealth  is  not  that  ingredient  in  univer^ 
ifX  felicity  which  is  usually  believed.  Mendicants 
are  often  so  well  content  with  their  station,  that 
their  employment  is  very  seldom  advantageously 
^nged.  Prudence  is  lulled  by  great  possessions. 
Does  rank  contribute  to  comfort  ?  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  behold  the  homage  which  is  offered  to  the 
existed,  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration :  their 
address  faulters,  a  frown  petrifies  them :  their  love 
is  won  by  trifling  condescensions.  A  few  courteous 
words,  the  moments  of  a  flattering  reception  are  an 
epoch  in  life.  Hank,  perhaps,  is  envied  more  than 
wealth,  though  every  knee  be  bent  to  lucre ;  for 
'*  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  great,  by  the  peo- 
ple, is  so  blind,  and  their  folly  for  their  gesture 
visage,  tone  of  voice,  and  manners,  so  general. 
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tbftt  if  they  ttxk  care  to  be  godd,  it  would  amotnit 
to  idolstry.*^ 

Because  an  easy  method  of  rewarding  courage  wa» 
anciently  devised  in  personal  distinction,  the  oontesfr 
for  place  and  prerogative  in  modem  times  is  still  as 
anxious  if  it  were  obtaining  a  declaration  of  merit. 
£ach  individual  pitching  his  expectation  of  felicity 
on  reaching  superiority,  strains  to  be  lifted  as  high 
as  his  vanity  and  self-love  would  carry  him,  though 
he  cannot  plead  that  it  is  the  recompence  of  ho-r 
nour.  Thus  do  many  urge  their  own  inferiorities 
on  notice,  which  have  previously  slept  in  dull  obli* 
vion*  The  object  has  failed.  Panting  after  honour- 
able distincticfns  which  have  not  been  duly  earned^ 
is  notoriouly  indicative  of  imbecility  and  pride. 
They  are  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  him  who  has  no 
better  claims  on  human  estimation:  he  believes 
them  evidence  of  his  desert,  though  the  profanation 
of  recompence,  and  if  they  do  not  excite  derision,  the 
blindness  of  the  world  seems  to  sanction  his  presump* 
tion.  The  man  of  intrinsic  worth  will  be  always 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens ;  the  homage  of  their 
approbation  will  be  always  voluntarily  offered  with- 
out his  demanding  an  artificial  elevation  over  them. 
Distinctions  in  this  kingdom  are  pro&sely  lavished, 
yet  the  demands  for  them  are  insatiable ;  and  the 
privilege  originally  devised  for  distinguishing  merit 
ia  grossly  abused.    Perhaps  the  truly  meritorious 

*  La  Bnij/trc  let  Csneteisi,  torn.  L  f.  327* 
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00  much  less  amUtious  of  personal  distinetioiis 
than  pretenders  to  desert;  they  are  occupied  m 
what  shall  entitle  them  to  it:  the  others  daim 
what  they  have  not  won.  But  they  must  often  meet .. 
crud  mortifications,  instead  of  enjoyment,  from  de- 
nud  of  their  fancied  superiority ;  for  it  is  not  the 
mere  dignity,  hut  being  worthy  of  it,  that  consti-^ 
tutes  its  value.    It  must  be  a  just  reward. 

A  great  philosopher  seems  to  expect  the  trans- 
mission of  merit  by  inheritance.*  We  cannot  be- 
hold the  illustrious  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
bouse,  indeed,  without  some  of  that  veneration  which 
antiquity  itself  is  prone  to  inspire ;  nor  is  he  the 
same  in  our  eyes  as  one  who  is  lifted  up  from  the 
grovelling  mass  to  a  station  confounding  him  by 
its  novelty.  The  renown  of  his  progenitors  seems 
to  be  renewed  in  himself.  Like  that  solid  fabric 
reared  to  resist  the  devouring  lapse  of  time,  it 
stands  where  meaner  structures  crumble  into  dust 
Like  the  lofty  oak  on  the  mountain's  brow,  which 
bears  the  rude  tempest  unshaken  while  lower  forests 
fall,  his  dynasty,  rooted  in  virtue,  has  vigorously 
regenerated  in  revolving  ages,  and  still  remains 
entire. 

.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  attainment  of 
rank  confers  the  expected  pleasure ;  and  whether, 
like  other  qualities  of  an  artificial  and  adventitious 
nature,  any  satisfaction  originally  derived  from  it 

*  ArisMle  Polit.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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be  not  the  soonest  exhausted  by  possession.  What* 
ever  are  its  enjoyments,  they  must  be  imparted  from 
the  presence  of  society,  for  they  cannot  be  procured 
from  solitude.  But  no  proud  pre-eminence  is  to 
be  compared  to  intrinsic  virtues,  and  they  are  egr^ 
giously  deceived  who,  crouching  to  the  great,  attach 
felicity  to  their  station,  for  artificial  conditions  can- 
not defend  invasions  of  tranquillity. 

A  young  nobleman,  externally  of  mild  and  pleas- 
ing manners,  inherited  an  ample  fortune  to  sustain 
his  dignities.  It  was  said  to  be  well  applied ;  fdt 
he  was  not  only  distinguished  eminently  by  tlw 
virtue  of  hospitality,  but  by  noted  acts  of  benevo* 
lence,  always  the  characteristic  of  the  good.  He 
was  universally  caressed  and  esteemed;  his  fame 
never  was  wounded  by  calumny,  and  every  thing 
around  him  augured  the  happiest  and  most  content- 
ed state.  This  young  nobleman  had  a  charming 
spouse,  equally  mild,  complacent,  and  benevolrat 
as  himself;  one  endowed  with  the  sweetest  dispo^ 
sition :  and  though  yet  at  an  early  age,  she  had 
blessed  him  with  a  blooming  family.  Possessing 
all  that  a  partial  destiny  could  bestow,  there  seem- 
ed no  remaining  wants  to  be  supplied,  no  deficien- 
cies at  which  to  repine :  the  measure  of  felicity  wi» 
averfl.owing :  and  it  was  not  solely  from  the  gifta 
^f  opulence,  distinction  by  rank,  and  domestic  har- 
mony, but  also  in  the  estimation  of  the  public^  that 
his  ample  enjoyments  consisted.  But  weak  :aiid 
delusive  are  human  prospects.    A  state  made  up 
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of  00  many  conditionf,  was  too  artificial  to  admit  of 
permanence:  it  was  reasonably  to  be  distrusted 
from  its  prosperity. — ^The  man  whose  lot  might 
have  been  thought  the  most  enviable,  was  covered 
with  shame  and  sorrow ;  for  the  mother  of  his  diil- 
dxen  forgot  her  conjugal  fidelity. — 

A  long  and  uninterrupted  career  of  felicity  does 
not  seem  consistent  with  sublunary  arrangements ; 
nor  are  any  of  our  race  known  to  merit  it.   As  time 
is  divided  into  light  and  darkness,  so  is  the  lot  of 
mankind  shared  in  good  and  evil.    There  is  an 
equilibrium  which  we  may  attempt  to  disturb,  and 
a  mediocrity  which  we  may  endeavour  to  overstep, 
but  it  is  in  vain.    The  very  means  which  nature 
takes  to  restore  the  preponderating  oscillations  of 
fortune  to  rest,  and  reduce  all  things  to  their  pro- 
per condition,  shows  the  futility  of  our  attempts,  for 
they  never  cease.    Violence  may  bend  the  stem, 
but  the  twigs  will  shoot  upright.     The  weariness 
of  our  frame  bids  us  desist  from  straining  it  beyond 
our  strength:   languor  proclaims  intellectual  ex- 
haustion :   the  cravings  of  hunger  prohibit  perma- 
nent abstinence,  and  premature  old  age  is  the  pe- 
nalty of  youthful  excesses.     Nevertheless,  in  the 
natural  order  of  the  universe,  good  certainly  predo- 
minates ;   and,  notwithstanding  the  instability  of 
the  world,  plainly  points  out  our  artificial  state 
the  moment  we  rise  above  some  certain  medium 
whatever  that  may  be  assigned  by  nature,  we  are 
continually  warned  against  violating  her  decrees. 
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Were  evil  paramount»  chaos  would  have  Tetumed 
long  ago. 

The  wider  the  scope  embraced  by  our  observa^ 
tions,  the  stronger  conviction  will  ensue  of  the 
equalisation  of  mankind,  either  by  compensations^ 
by  proving  the  unimportance  of  what  is  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  injudicious,  or  by  showing  that  ad- 
versity levels  all  things.  Let  us  no  longer  be  de- 
luded with  the  smiling  countenance  having  banish*- 
ed  care,  and  let  us  cease  to  call  the  lowly  miaex^ 
able. 

If  felicity  consist  in  virtuous  energies,  we  must 
be  qualified  by  our  condition  for  their  exercise ;  not 
is  its  definition  by  the  Grecian  sage,  as  **  the  en* 
joyment  of  a  healthful  body,  an  ample  fortune,  and 
a  mind  not  without  accomplishments,"  to  be  held 
as  inexpressive.*  Yet  with  all  these  propertiei^ 
unless  content  and  the  desire  of  well-doiug  be  con- 
comitant, there  can  be  no  felicity.  But  in  truth, 
the  definition  of  felicity,  as  well  as  the  direct  me- 
dium of  its  attainment,  is  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult, the  pursuits  and  the  enjoyments  of  mankind 
are  so  different.  Many  are  satisfied  with  the  lowest 
fortune,  and  the  mo^t  trivial  occupations.  No 
pleasure  is  reaped  reciprocally  by  individuals  from 
what  affords  to  each  the  highest  relish :  som^ 
never  look  beyond  the  present  hour ;  others  con- 
template felicity  as  the  reward  of  great  actian% 

*  Diqgenei  Laertius  in  yita  Thalelii. 
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and  disposed  in  distant  prospects.  Long  prosperi* 
ty  is  to  be  balanced  by  short  and  irretrievable  dis- 
grace; and  although  life  has  been  catamitons,  it 
may  be  dosed  in  the  arms  of  our  kindred,  or  by  a 
glorious  death  preserving  the  honour  of  the  depart* 
cd  in  the  remembrance  of  his  oountr3rmen.  So  is 
die  account  to  be  rated  of  human  affairs.  But 
were  the  choice  committed  to  weak  mortals,  per- 
haps they  ought  not  to  await  adversity  ere  they 
wish  to  quit  the  world.  '^  Die,  Diagoi^as,  die, 
since  thou  canst  not  be  a  god !''  cried  one  to  the 
fiither  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games ;  and, 
as  if  he  could  be  reserved  for  no  felicity  more  exqui- 
aite,  he  expired  amidst  the  tumult  of  his  joy.^ 
Thus  we  must  refuse  to  compute  the  ratio  of  good 
or  evil  by  their  respective  compensations  before  the 
dying  day ;  when  prosperity  and  reverses  have  ter- 
minated ;  when  it  shall  be  seen  whether  **  he  is  to 
be  deemed  happy  who  is  ushered  prosperously  into 
life,  and  expires  in  tranquillity."! 

It  may  have  been  already  gathered  from  reiterat- 
ed observations,  that  felicity  has  the  best  prospect 
of  permanence  when  resting  least  on  extrinsic 
olgects,  for  their  possession  is  so  uncertain,  and 
their  duration  the  most  fleeting.  But  as  the  affidrs 
of  the  world  could  not  advance  without  the  wishes 

*  AhIus  Gellius,  lib.  liL  cap.  1  S.'-^Cicero  Tusc.  Quaesl.  lib.  L 
f  46. 

t  VaUriui  Maximvs,  lib.  ix.  cap.  12:  De  mortibus  non  Tul- 
garibus. 
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and  desires  of  mankind  being  deeply  incorporated 
with  them^  so  does  this  become  the  means  of  humi- 
liation to  the  proudest  and  most  confident  in  the 
tenure  of  their  prosperity.  Those  familiar  with 
adversity,  cannot  be  greatly  affected  by  a  deteriora- 
tion of  their  circumstances :  those  who  have  strength 
of  mind  to  bear  high  prosperity  with  equanimity, 
perhaps  will  not  sink  very  low  in  its  failure,  as  they 
have  laid  in  some  preparation  for  the  accidents  of 
life.  Prosecuting  virtuous  energies,  therefore,  and 
submitting  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  wiU  of 
Providence,  will  go  far  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
man.* 

Felicity,  doubtless;  lies  partly  within  our  own 
controul,  spite  of  our  exposure  to  evil.  If  concen- 
trating our  concerns  limit  our  cares,  surely  it  de- 
pends on  ourselves  whether  we  shall  adventure  into 
such  situations  as  may  be  productive  of  uneasiness. 
Likewise,  if  too  deep  impressions  of  worldly  casual- 
ties impair  our  peace,  we  disturb  ourselves  by  vo- 
luntarily yielding  to  them  when  they  are  avoidable. 
Precipitately  identifying  our  interests  with  every 
surrounding  object,  lays  us  the  most  open  to  agi- 
tations ;  and  a  morbid  sensibility  of  temper  is  the 
readiest  to  be  wounded.  Therefore,  those  who  can 
bring  themselves  to  meet  sublunary  occurrences 
with  absolute  indifference,  though  participating  in 
the  fewest  ardent  enjoyments,  perhaps  are  protected 

*  Rod  on  the  Active  Powers,  Essay  iiL  chap.  4* 
VOL.  II.  P 
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from  the  greatest  infringements  of  their  tranquilli- 
ty. The  philosophic  contemplator  of  the  universe 
jseeros  to  have  a  surer  hold  of  felicity  than  if  pro* 
curing  gratification  from  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
from  mixing  with  the  multitude,  and  emharking  in 
ihe  controversies  of  mankind. 

But  peace,  uninterrupted,  ought  neither  to  be 
the  expectation,  nor  can  it  be  the  lot  of  mortals : 
and  if  they  actually  have  some  influence  on  their 
<)wn  felicity,  let  them  beware  of  arrogating  any  real 
controul  of  destiny,  lest  they  be  undeceived  by 
ruin.    As  the  mind  roams  continu^ly  over  new 
projects,  it  never  can  be  told  what  is  the  ultima- 
tum of  our  desires,  or  what  are  the  boons  with  which 
we  shall  rest  satisfied.    Yet,  present  content  is  the 
karbinger  of  happiness ;  and  we  shall  generally  fail 
in  attaining  any  thing  truly  better  than  that  which 
is  already  at  command.     All  we  want  is  the  relish 
for  its  sweets.     Does  it  follow  that,  however  eager 
to  abandon  our  humble  lot,  pleasure  and  security 
shall  be  found  in  a  higher  fortune  ?   Does  it  follow, 
that  tranquillity  must  accompany  every  important 
change  of  station^  and  that  we  shall  be  then  hap- 
pier than  we  have  been?     On  the  contrary,  we 
should  rather  conclude  it  to  be  so  far  otherwise, 
that  certain  comforts  must  be  conceded  in  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  ourselves  to  that  very  condition 
which  we  were  so  earnest  to  obtain. 

Thus  the  absolute  disparity  which  superficial 
observers  so  hardily  hasten  to  decide  as  the  lot  of 
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mankind,  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Compen- 
sations frequently  dispensed  to  the  afflicted,  elevate 
them  to  a  level  with  the  prosperous,  while  the  visi- 
tation of  calamity  on  the  great  and  the  successful, 
reduces  them  to  the  common  standard.  There  are 
many  exceptions,  indeed,  at  least  we  think  them  so, 
from  human  liahility  to  suffer,  and  from  beholding 
the  commencement  and  the  dose  of  a  happy  or  a 
miserable  life.  But  for  the  most  part,  those  whe 
repine  at  their  own  fate,  are  wont  to  overlook  the 
lower  fortunes  assigned  to  the  majority  of  their  race ; 
and  in  their  cooler  and  more  deliberate  reflection^ 
they  will  very  seldom  find  themselves  ready  to  ex- 
change their  condition  for  that  which  has  be^  en- 
vied in  another. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  PROFITABLE  OCCUPATION  OF  TIME, 

Every  succeeding  year  seems  but  half  lihe  length 
of  that  preceding  it,  as  if  time  were  abbreviated  by 
the  siidple  duration  of  human  existence.  The 
shortest  instant  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  transits 
it  comes,  it  flies,  and  in  its  flight  it  perishes  for 
ever  in  the  dark  gulf  of  eternity.  Before  enumer- 
ating the  fugacious  hours  of  youth,  we  have  al« 
ready  grown  old :  our  pleasures  live  only  in  remem- 
brance. 

But  we  are  involved  in  ambiguity  while  endeav- 
ouring to  recall  the  earlier  incidents  of  life :  few  are 
ascribed  to  their  own  peculiar  period,  or  receive  their 
own  proper  character:  the  gay  and  serious,  the 
mean  and  important,  the  pleasing  and  painful,  are 
all  rudely  blended  together.  Antiquity  is  fresh  in 
memory,  yet  subsequent  intervals  have  treacher- 
ously slipped  into  oblivion.  Let  us  enquire  how 
we  have  been  occupied. 

But  is  it  not  better  previously  to  lay  down  a 
plan  which  shall  contribute  to  human  profit,  which 
shall  teach  the  due  employment  of  that  time  we 
are  permitted  to  remain  below,  which  shall  fit  us 
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for  the  xneasiire  of  life  allotted,  acoordmg  to  tliiel 
country  we  inhabit,  or  the  people  among  whomiw 
dwell,  which  shall  be  the  source  of  pleasure  at  it 
passes,  and  grateful  when  brought  back  in  recoUeo- 
tion? 

Were  not  the  necessities  of  man  aroused,  he 
would  slumber  the  larger  portion  of  time  in  indb^ 
lence.  Before  providing  for  his  wants,  they  would 
press  upon  him ;  for  the  easier  they  are  siqipliedy 
they  give  him  the  less  anxiety.  Where  the  eartb 
in  genial  dimes  spontaneously  yields  her  exubtakmit 
produce,  he  has  only  to  cuU  ^e  flower  or  pluck  the 
fruit ;  but  bleak  and  barren  regions  shew,  that  he  10 
Bot  sent  into  the  world  to  sleep ;  that  while  screen^ 
ing  himself  from  the  blast,  his  industry  must  seek 
its  harvest  in  the  soil,  and  prudence  fbrewams  him 
td  antidpate  the  winter  in  preparation  of  its  stevea  ^ 

Plenty,  together  with  t^mfort,  are  brought  by 
successive  stages  of  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  man.  But  his  necessities  in  food,  repose,  and> 
shelter,  arising  from  animal  sensations,  must  be  re- 
lieved preparatory  to  mental  enjoyments.  The 
fSselings  refined  in  tranquillity,  then,  unfold  an  im* 
measurable  scope  for  intellectual  cultivation;  and 
the  mind,  becoming  the  source  of  action,  finds  that 
the  objects  of  its  contemplation  form  the  beacon  eE 
human  felicity  in  the  suitable  occupation  of  time.   ^ 

When  once  the  spring  is  bent,  either  speculatiM 
or  practical  pursuits  must  keep  its  tension.  Pain- 
ful vacuities  follow  as  it  is  relaxed :  Yet,  true  to 
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teorignnl  Mt>re'a£Hn»IIie  ^Mtl^tfdaiiiqrii 
iwli«  that  ban  cxiiteBtt  leenM  a  mffiarot  jilamuft 
BMkwg  in>  tba  noontida .  niufain^  redBBing  on 
dwfay  couchei,  their  ftrtlmt  pxo^Bct  ii  piMiag 
the  dzowsf  day  in  listlen  Lmgaor :  eveDiog  oooHf 
vdwokaawi,  uA  the  ritiiig.  dmni  is  met  ts  free 
ofi'Mgrat  at  of  ■AfertiMfc  To.oAcn  the  ijr- 
ttdofai  tCiniMij  is  toe  :.4itetdfed  h  tlwyisBepce  of 
aJte*itipiapmii  wauouly  watehed.  uidMhemef 
oiolriTcd  to  dratit.oKttea  obonratioD.;  nor  it 
^atHtm  lent  j^yM  nuwKt  when  xckl  ilumba* 
hSbtc  ^hfk.  TigUi-  Tbtn  an  itiU  *in6  beddeif- 
«fa%  azdenilj  oe«tt|ied  vitk  the  pKkwtb  tUnk  m»f 
tkilgofthepaaU  nercrof  the  fatiiMh  and  bjr  when 
ths  l^Ki  of  time  ■  tfonotieed. 

^Let  k.be  eonfcoed*  that  oik  cue  ia  Bute  abwC 
conittBiiig  time  than  improvii^  it :  that  the  mat- 
ten  of  each  succeeding  day  leldom  aflford  ut^ty  or 
intereat,  or  leave  a  deep  impreBuon  for  retioqtect 
on  their  evaneBcence. 

AAer  the  personal  wants  of  manldnd  are  sup- 
plied, surely  their  earliest  duty  will  consist  in  of- 
fering pious  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  that  mu- 
nificent Being  which  they  believe  has  made  an 
ample  provision  for  their  use,  and  has  given  them, 
the  means  of  reding  it  Next,  it  becomes  "  the 
great  business  of  man  to  improve  his  mind  and  go- 
vern his  manners."* 


*  AhwnwM  Meditatioaei,  lib.  xii.  j  SS. 
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Yet  we  have  not  an  nnlimited  choiee  of  tnfr 
oourse  we  shall  follow.  Independent^  of  beln^ 
continually  withdrawn  by  the  urgeney  of  nedMk 
sity  from  what  is  the  bent  of  inelination,  eaidh  ts^^ 
accommodate  himself  to  the  situation  that  he  iH 
obliged  to  occupy,  and  he  is  fettered  by  eirenm- 
stances  which  cannot  be  infringed.  The  earth  is  if 
great  theatre,  where  he  may  play  the  part  assigtt^ 
ed  to  him :  a  vast  range  is  open :  diversities  'df 
pursuit  are  actuating  the  whole  legions  of  ttiorta!b.' 
We  may  profit  of  all  before  us,  providing  We  tSfitSf 
not  trench  on  the  privilege  of  others  to  do  the 
same:  our  duty  is  to  make  our  performahe^  iSHi 
best  which  may  be  within  the  compass  of  our  aMli^'. 
ties.*  ^ 

If  man  be  bcnn  for  dvilization,  he  is  not  desigdeiff 
for  solitude ;  because  it  is  chiefly  in  society  thatlliif 
virtues  can  be  an  enjoyment  to  himself,  and  bene- 
fit his  fellows.  But  those  endowed  with  k  refined 
imagination,  with  mental  energy,  with  vigorouir 
intellect  and  experience,  will  find  incredible  charms 
and  utility  in  temporary  retirement  from  occupa- 
tion. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  contemplate  a  rural  life 
after  the  throng  of  a  populous  city ;  to  exchange' 
the  tumultuous  throes  of  the  multitude  for  the" 


*  • 

*  ■  • 


*  Epicletus  Enchkiclion,  cap.  23  :  ^  Remember  that  jovtj 
part  in  the  plaj  depends  on  the  will  of  the  poet.  All  jaox 
office  is  to  do  the  best  you  can."  Beid,  Active  Powers  of 
Man,  Essaj  v.  eh.  5. 
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plaad  mumrar  of  the  stream,  and  the  Ueating  of 
the  flocks  in  the  valley ;  to  watch  the  gilding  ci 
tbe^monntainsy  and  breathe  the  freshness  of  the . 
fi|d|ng  twilight,  instead  of  the  polluted  atmosphere 
of  boisterous  midnight  revels ! 

Such  are  enjoyments  to  those  who,  incorporated 
with  the  unwieldy  mass  of  mankind,  have  been 
tossed  by  the  stormy  vaciUations  of  the  world ;  who 
have  been  forced  to  forswear  their  pleasures  in  the 
study  of  nature  and  gladly  hasten  to  seise  it  at  in- 
tervals of  ease. 

The  mind  ripens  in  solitude :  it  is  there  that  all 
PUS  grand  projects  are  conceived  and  digested; 
where  our  thoughts  are  weighed,  and  experience  is 
eonfirmed  by  reflection.  We  can  debate  with  our- 
selves what  ought  to  be.  The  memory  revives  its 
images,  which,  purified  by  the  understanding,  leads 
the  way  to  truth.*  It  is  the  summing  up  of  evi- 
dence, where  we  are  taught  how  little  is  conveyed 
by  simple  observation. 

But  all  the  charms  of  retirement  are  exceeded 
by  the  allurements  of  monastic  life,  promising  peace 
to  those  who  have  dwelt  amidst  disturbance ;  where, 
spite  of  the  deperdition  of  fortune,  and  the  tran- 
sience of  time,  the  soul  may  be  pacified  in  the  of- 
fices of  devotion  or  benevolence,  until  it  shall  be 
summoned  to  follow  the  objects  of  its  affection,  or 
the  friends  of  youth. 

*  Malebranche  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  i.  chap.  2.  §  5. 
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*  But  man  is  n  social  being.  Though  solitude 
may  please  for  a  time,  though  it  may  refine,  im«- 
prove,  or  embellish  the  mind,  he  must  return  to  the 
world  to  display  the  fruit  of  his  conceptions,  and 
impart  the  profits  he  has  received.  He  has  gonfe 
to  a  temporary  retreat,  from  which  to  be  speedir 
ly  recalled  to  the  scenes  of  action,  if  benefit  shall 
come  of  it.  .  j 

Retirement  is  excellent  where  we  are  ready  to  ze^ 
turn  with  our  sensations  and  sentiments  unimpaired. 
But  solitude  gives  birth  to  many  peculiarities  alike 
affecting  the  mind  and  the  manners.  Those  who 
pass  their  lives  without  associates  become  too  much 
the  subject  of  their  own  considerations.  They  axe 
ever  prone  to  adopt  the  best  construction  in  enquit 
ries  r^arding  themselves,  and  they  issue  forth  from 
retirement  r^lete  with  egotism  or  ignorance.    . 

It  requires  a  vigorous  mind  to  continue  occupi^ 
with  itself  after  ceasing  to  be  occupied  with  men. 
Fatigued  with  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  sick  of 
a  busy  life,  many  sigh  for  privacy  and  an  end  of 
their  labours.  After  long  anticipation,  the  happy 
moment  comes  at  last,  and  they  bid  adieu  to  care. 
The  novelty  amuses.  For  human  intercourse,  they 
have  the  diversity  of  things :  from  the  life  of  so» 
dety,  they  go  to  the  stillness  of  solitude.  No  want 
of  leisure  now  oppresses  them ;  they  breathe  in  fn^ 
dom ;  they  ought  to  rejoice.  But  is  it  so?  Com- 
monly such  retirement  brings  fewer  flowers  than 
thorns.    Those  who  sought  it  did  not  know  that 


k«- 
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^iii  geneval  mankind  can  he  happy  only  by  action 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  the  exereiae  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is  one  source  of  delight  from  the 
endle  ta  the  grave.'^  They  did  not  know  that  the 
beat  roan  in  action  is  no  longer  the  best  in  idleness} 
diat  ^  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward  and  findeth  a 
atop^  falleth  out  of  his  own  fayoin*,  and  is  not  the 
thing  that  he  was."f  Their  previous  felicity^  though 
they  had  never  discovered  why  they  were*  happy, 
arose  from  action.  Their  mind  not  being  suffi- 
ciently energetic  for  speculation,  nor  endowed  with 
inventive  imagination  to  devise  pursuits  correspond-^ 
ing  with  the  change  of  condition,  they  grow  discon- 
tented, cheerless,  and  melancholy,  and  perhaps  at 
kagth  languish  fw  a  renewal  of  that  very  exertion 
from  which  they  had  fled. 

Now  is  occupation  discovered  to  be  the  prin* 
eipal  ingredient  of  felicity :  the  real  fountain  of 
almost  all  the  ultimate  tranquillity  we  can  en-^ 
joy:  that  personal  labour  preserves  the  health, 
while  the  intellect  is  enlarged  by  mental  exer- 
dse.  We  no  longer  ask  why  are  many  of  the 
poor  so  contented,  nay  so  happy,  amidst  their  pri- 
vations, for  we  see  that  it  is  from  occupation :  nor 
why  the  rich  are  so  vacant,  so  languid,  so  dissatis- 
fied, or  so  miserable,  but  because  they  have  none. 
Truly,  if  a  stranger  could  penetrate  the  intarior,  he 


^  Hutckewn,  Moral  Phflosophj,  B.  L  ch.  1.  §  4. 
t  Bacom,  Emjh  §  19* 
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.would:  often  pre&r  bdmg  one  of  tl^  himiblest  do^ 
xnertics  of  a  palace  instead  of  envying  its  owner.    ' 

Thus  must  the  energetic  be  more  weary  in  then 
inaction  than  they  would  be  of  excessive  labour.    ; 

But  it  does  not  seem  enough  tliat  merely  the 
passing  inoment  shall  be  agreeably  employed.  Oo* 
cupatioa  should  be  not  only  profitable  in  itseff,  but 
lead  to  ulterior  profitable  confiequencte,  if  designed 
to  hrisftg  permanent  eigoyment. 

Were  we  bound,  however,  to  speak  of  what  is  to 
be  deemed  most  important,  a  review  of  the  whole 
ceconomy.of  human  life  would  be  essttitial,  and  still 
our  ^cision  would  be  embarrassed  by  controver- 
sies :  for  ooe  or  another  would  call  his  own  pursuit 
the  best  Evidently,  half  the  human  race  must  be 
alwBjTS  engaged  by  industry,  in  providing  for  their 
individual  subsistenee,  and  in  advancing  the  comfiirl 
of  the  remainder.  The  various  fushions  wherebjt 
they  are  trained  to  do  so,  are  not  for  discussion 
here :  all  conduct  to  uniformity  and  confirmed  ha^ 
bits,  unless  an  inborn  genius  shall  break  through 
their  confines,  and  chalk  out  a  difierent  course. 

But  mankind  are  content  as  much  with  the  in^ 
significance  as  the  grandeur  of  pursuits ;  and  pa- 
tiently follow  a  beaten  track,  rather  than  diverge 
from  it  to  seek  another.  Idleness  is  distressing  s: 
they  fly  from  ita  pains  aa  anxiously  as  those  whot 
dread  the  consciousness  of  time ;  and  oocupaticml 
imparts  such  a  craving  for  renewal  to  some,  that 
they  gladly  descend  to  the  humblest  vocations^  fsom 
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which  thac' eontncted  ideu  never  cnaaimf^ 
NolhiDg  is  known  to  them  wiUumt  Uie  nanwrat 
drde  of  tfacar  own  fonoation,  uid  of  which  theyue 
themaelTea.  the  center.  H^  ntely  do  the  &eid- 
lui  of  the  pedigogne  expand  farther  than  the  cd- 
gendeiof  hiap1^liIde^uald!  How  tardy  dgeimd)* 
Hme  inToaluHL' cUitangniah  thapradtical  mschuoel 
Both  am  ■t,ds:end  what  .'Aey  were  at  the  bc^iiii' 
ning  of  life ;  but  both  may  be  amply  aatiified  with 
thdr  lot. '  Thb  opttagor  who  diga  bii  little  garden, 
and  reap*  ita  produce  foi  the  benefit  a£  hia  fiunily^ 
flada  himielf  happy  in  renewing  industry. 
-.  Constant  occupation  :Hi-inBgnificaat  ei^iloy- 
aaoita,  if  not  degrading  the  mind,  at  least  reatrdna 
ita  aapiriog  ene^ea.  A  traTjeller  Tinting  Pales- 
tine in  the  year  1807.  fonnd  a  pious  mimk,  who 
never  bad  quitted  the  walls  of  the  chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  but  occupied  in  trimming  SOO 
lamps,  and  cleansing  the  sancUfied  places,  be  al- 
lowed himself  only  four  hours  of  nightly  repose.* 
The  weak  are  prepense  to  trifles:  and  although 
humble  occupations  may  be  interestiug,  the  mind 
enlarges  as  the  subjects  engaging  it  are  great 

Time,  said  the  celebrated  I^avater,  is  the  greatest 
of  human  treasures ;  to  respect  it  is  our  duty,  and 
its  waste  is  immoral :  f  Fortius  held,  that  not  a 
nngle  moment  should  pass  without  profit.^  Yet 
hibonr  demands  repose :  all  our  appetites  murt  be 

*  CkaUmdiriaHd,  Voyagea,  torn.  u.  p.  tO. 

t  WORamt,  Tour  in  Swiuerland,  voL  L  p.  6S,  69. 

t  Foriiut  de  Bfttione  Studii,  cap.  S8. 
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roodisrate :  we  cannot  feast  for  ever :  nor  ought  we' 
tharefore  to  be  too  parsimonious  of  time. 

The  principal  business  of  human  life  being  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  to  govern  the  manners,  ex- 
cites  some  partial  consideration  on  the  means  gf 
promoting  useful  energies. 

Man,  in  his  progress,  is  a  huntsman,  a  shepherd, 
an  agriculturist,  and  a  merchant ;  but  yet  another 
stage  of  advancement  far  beyond  these  is  found  rck 
lating  to  intellectual  culture,  as  conducive  to  tem- 
porary convenience,  as  well  as  permanent  felicity. 

The  courses  of  literature  detailed  by  skilful  au- 
thors, education  in  the  arts,  together  with  some  ex- 
perience, admit  of  the  following  general  observe- 
tions. 

All  our  information  is  derived  from  three  grand 
sources — experience, conversation,  and  study;  whidi» 
to  produce  their  real  and  beneficial  influence,  must 
be  ripened  by  reflection.  Any  acquisitions  for  the 
government  of  life  alone,  from  experience  or  observa- 
tion, though  the  best,are  insignificant  compared  with 
the  larger  mass  of  precept  or  growing  knowledge. 
The  smallest  portion  of  incident  falls  to  the  lot  of 
one  amidst  millions :  a  few  prominent  features  only, 
characterize  his  whole  existence.  But,  notwitb- 
standing  celebrated  names  are  rare,  a  single  disco- 
very, a  fortunate  occurrence,  a  remarkable  fate,  hast 
transmitted  renown  to  posterity. 

Confined  to  trivial  remarks  or  passing  anecdotes 
of  the  day,  conversation  is  seldom  directed  to  those 
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important  subjects  which  diall  augment  oar  fimd 
of  learning.*  Thence  is  the  chief  source  of  instruc- 
tion to  come  from  those  select  compositions,  ofl&r- 
ed  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  genius,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  erudition  of  illustrious  minds— and 
here  is  a  theme  for  perpetual  converse. 
.  From  stimulating  our  perceptions,  and  improv- 
ing the  reasoning  faculties,  serious  and  solid  inves- 
tigation doubtless  is  the  most  profitable :  not  for- 
getting, however,  that  the  mind  having  to  be  po- 
lished as  well  as  enlarged,  no  mean  portion  of  so- 
cial pleasure  reposes  on  the  suavity  of  the  manners. 
But  as  no  special  course  of  life  is  entirely  of  our 
own  sdection,  neither  have  we  absolutely  the  chdoe 
of  our  studies.  Like  the  traveller  passing  through  a 
ttrange  country,  where  objects  corresponding  to  his 
taste  share  his  greatest  attention,  so  are  we  indivi- 
dually attracted  by  certain  subjects  only,  while  all 
others  are  indifferent,  or  perhaps  disgusting.  An  in- 
timate correspondence  between  the  mental  and  per- 
sonal energies,  is  instrumental  in  this  distinction. 
As  some  men  are  ardent  in  enquiry,  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  are  patient  of  labour ;  there  are  others 
whose  enervated  mind  retains  them  in  indolence,  or 
plunges  them  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Taste, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  modified  and  im- 

*  3forAo/*Polyhi8tor,  lib.  L  cap.  15.  de  Conversatione  Eru- 
ditai  considers  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  collo- 
quial and  epistolary  intercourse^  into  which  he  divides  the 
sal{)ect. 
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pro¥ed.  If  the  miad  be  devoted  only  to  seek 
version  without  profit  in  pastime,  perhaps  it  may 
be  recalled  to  vigour  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
interesting  subjects  put  before  it  Entertainment 
may  be  conjoined  with  instruction,  as  truth  may  be 
sometimes  conveyed  in  allegory :  But  it  is  unfoc^ 
tunate  where  there  is  such  a  relaxation  from  disci« 
pline,  that  nothing  will  serve  except  amusementy 
taking  for  the  task  what  should  be  only  the  recrea- 
tion. 

Ought  not  we  to  esteem  time  precious,  and  to 
spend  it  profitably,  on  reflecting  that  every  hour,  in 
respect  to  us,  has  perfected  its  course,  and  when  past 
has  perished ;  that  millions  of  ages  never  will  bring 
it  back ;  that  days,  months,  and  years,  are  sunk  in 
the  great  abyss  beyond  redemptbn  ? 

As  the  end  c^  all  study  is  to  enlarge  and  refine 
the  intellect,  the  subjects  of  investigation  are  qmr 
lified  by  different  rates  <^  importance :  whence  an 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  man,  his  dutie/s,  and  re- 
lations, seems  to  constitute  the  most  essential  topic 
under  the  name  of  moral  science. 

Objects  pearly  the  same  in  their  intrinsic  charac- 
ter are  presented  every  where:  nearly  the  same 
principles  are  entertained  by  those  who  have  reach- 
ed the  basis  of  truth.  Axioms  in  religion,  in  poli- 
tics, and  morals,  are  irresistible  to  the  intelligent; 
but  the  modes  adopted  to  communicate  or  enfofee 
them  are  widely  different ;  and  hence  a  £Use  view 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  has  often  proved  in- 
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jiiriousy  where  the  design  was  actually  for  the  pros- 
perity of  mankind. 

The  principles  of  moral  science  leading  us  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  man,  shew  how  he  is  affected  hy 
art :  where  his  strength  and  his  weakness  reside, 
and  how  the  suitable  culture  of  the  heart  shall  be 
followed.  They  teach  an  enquiry  into  the  seeds 
nd  the  development  of  those  great  virtues,  ele- 
vating mortals  high  in  the  scale  of  the  creation ; 
while  at  the  same  time  exposing  how  the  seductions 
of  passion  and  proclivity  towards  vice,  may  approxi- 
mate them  to  the  brutishness  of  creatures  influenced 
by  their  sensual  appetites  only.  We  penetrate  the 
xeal  purpose  of  existence  in  thewonderful  intellectual 
powers  we  enjoy :  we  discover  what  are  the  true  ele- 
ments of  the  sodal  bond,  and  the  just  sources  of  hu- 
man pleasure:  that  the  good  and  the  evil  of  the  world 
are  dependent  mainly  on  the  discipline  which  is  to 
be  held  over  ourselves,  and  that  from  thence  are  to 
oome  the  unerring  guides  to  a  happy  life. 

Not  altogether  unconnected  with  moral  science, 
more  extensive  in  its  range,  and  next  in  import- 
ance, is  physical  science^  or  an  enquiry  after  the 
constitution  of  the  universe.  How  far  do  human 
conceptions  sink  below  the  grandeur  of  the  crea- 
tion, in  the  littleness  of  their  own  most  laboured 
works!  How  admirable  are  the  structure,  the  beauty, 
and  infinity  of  the  parts,  from  which  the  harmonies 
of  nature  are  combined !  In  soaring  throughout 
the  ethereal  regions,  in  penetrating  the  recesses  of 
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the  earth,  and  plunging  amidst  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  unknown  worlds  are  discovered,  which  ab- 
sorbing the  mind  in  wonder,  exalts  it  far  beyond 
its  narrow  tenement  below.  Behold  the  bright 
luminaries  of  the  firmament,  and  the  meteor  flash- 
ing in  the  skies !  Behold  the  huge  inorganic  masses 
traversing  the  trackless  atmosphere  with  namelen 
xapidity,  yet  undisturbed,  and  as  if  respecting  each 
other's  course !  Behold  the  swelling  embryo,  void  of 
resemblance  to  the  parent,  in  size,  in  figure,  or 
the  number  and  distribution  of  its  parts,  yet  be- 
come the  theatre  of  volition,  from  having  received 
the  breath  of  life!  But  how  is  animation  im^ 
parted,  how  does  nutriment  feed  the  frame,  why 
are  its  dimensions  bounded,  in  what  do  corporeal 
maladies  or  mental  alienation  consist  ?  Where  is  the 
failure  that  brings  existence  to  a  close  ? — ^We  dis- 
cover the  means  of  decomposing  products,  and 
combining  them  in  new  arrangements,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishing  the  arts.  We  plan,  we  mea- 
sure, we  weigh,  and  proportion  from  the  elements 
of  science  presented  by  nature. 

Thus  it  depends  on  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  though  its  refinement  often  eludes 
controul,  that  human  safety,  convenience,  and  com- 
fort, are  procured. 

The  physical  sciences  therefore  seem  more  adapt- 
ed than  all  other  learning  for  expanding  the  mind, 
yet  of  inferior  utility  to  moral  science,  perhaps,  in 
regulating  the  ceconomy  of  human  life.    They  de» 
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mind  more  patient  and  diligent  habits  of  enquir]r» 
*  greater  share  of  invention  and  perseverance,  and 
•iiigular  dexterity  sometimes,  in  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  which  serve  for  their 
illustration.  Wanting  the  benefit  of  physical  Bd- 
•CBce,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the  arts ;  and  want- 
ing the  arts,  we  might  relapse  into  the  pristine 
•late  of  man,  from  which  all  the  profits  of  moral 
maeaee  would  be  unable  to  redeem  us. 

Obvious  arrangements  can  be  formed  of  phyncs» 
Imt  systems  of  moral  sdence  are  more  arbitrary. 
Genius  and  research,  indeed,  will  discover  the  re- 
•eiprocal  relation  of  things,  and  shew  them  in  their 
|miper  place :  and  hence  may  be  deduced  the  vast 
advantage  of  classifying  our  thoughts  and  observa^ 
tkms,  that  is,  of  the  materials  for  prosecuting  study. 
While  they  continue  vague  and  indistinct,  so  must 
•ur  conclusions  remain  alike  unsettled.  But  when 
concentrated,  collected,  and  arranged,  all  the  sub- 
ject, and  all  its  parts,  are  at  once  displayed  to  view. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  want  of  knowledge,  to  lay 
down  a  regular  plan  of  study,  and  patiently  conduct 
it  to  a  termination ;  though  having  been  adopted  as 
the  best  security  against  vacillating  opinion,  it  should 
not  be  easily  infringed  in  the  futile  hope  of  acquir- 
ing suddenly  what  demands  excessive  leisure* 

The  art  which,  in  moral  practice,  teadies  us  to 
think  justly  and  to  live  well,  was  preferred  by  the 
andents  to  some  of  those  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence in  greatest  repute  among  the  modems. 
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Quitting  these  profound  researches  in  systems 
explanatory  of  the  universe,  or  theories  for  human 
government,  we  are  attracted  hy  other  studies,  and 
more  peculiarly  the  composition  or  perusal  of  writ- 
ten  discourses  as  the  occupation  of  time.  Precluded 
from  personal  observation,  we  are  compelled  to  tmst 
to  the  fidelity  of  others  for  the  greater  portion  of 
our  knowledge ;  but,  too  often,  reading  is  ^'  no  other 
than  an  idle  amusement,"  nor  of  much  superior  use 
to  other  amusements  serving  merely  for  pastime.* 

The  celebrated  Bacon  has  divided  human  loMMr- 
ledge  into  only  three  branches,  as  obtained  from 
reason,  memory,  and  imagination;  others  distin- 
guish it  more  indefinitely,  as  consisting  of  adU 
ence  and  literature ;  and  some  partition  all  written 
works  into  those  of  truth  and  fiction,  not  an  inex- 
pedient guide  in  reference  to  utility.  But  let  ns 
restrict  our  considerations  chiefly  to  works  flowing 
from  reason,  and  founded  on  memory,  as  the  means 
of  improving  the  mind ;  for  those  of  imagination, 
though  imparting  pleasure  and  the  useful  vehiolet 
of  allegory,  seem  of  inferior  importance. 

As  physical  and  moral  science  are  acquired  from 
reason,  history  is  established  on  memory.  But  its 
scope  is  very  wide,  from  embracing  past  along  with 
current  incidents,  from  comprehending  the  state  of 
countries,  civil  and  religious,  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs,  the  memoirs  of  individuals  and  of  nationt. 

*  Murall,  Letters^  p.  227*  Louvois,  the  minister  of  Loais 
XIV.  is  alleged  never  to  have  read  any  book. 
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History  exhibits  a  long  deTelopment  of  the  work 
flf  time ;  it  is  the  record  of  antiquity  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  It  shews  the  nature  of  various  regions,  to- 
•getber  with  the  disposition  of  their  inhabitants;  the 
progress  of  society,  the  invention  of  laws^. internal 
letources,  extension  of  commerce,  the  rise  of  nationi^ 
jnd  theiir  fall.  From  history  we  are  enabled  to  de^ 
imoe  what  was  the  best  form  of  government  as 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the 
most  permanent  system  of  £Eiith ;  why  eertain  states 
have  flourished  more  than  others,  or  went  sooner 
to  decay ;  whether  piety  put  down  superstition,  and 
if  patriotism  discouraged  selfishness.  We  discova: 
wketber  the  permanence  of  uniform  rule  results 
-from  dread  or  affection  for  the  governor ;  and  why 
revolutions,  even  in  necessity,  are  so  dangerous,  in- 
stead of  bringing  security  along  with  them. 

Yet  we  are  deprived  of  that  satisfaction  from 
the  study  of  history,  yielded  by  physical  science,  in 
wanting  the  test  of  experiment ;  for  nothing  in  its 
eontext  is  comparable  to  mathematical  demonstra* 
tion.  If  accurate  observation,  respect  for  truths 
and  energy  have  shone,  weakness,  credulity,  par- 
tiality^  and  falsehood,  have  been  common  to  every 
age:  Nor  can  the  passing  sera  plead  exemption 
from  any,  or  from  all  these  imperfections.  But  as 
the  skilful  chemist,  by  his  art,  can  purify  the  rude 
mass  of  chaotic  matter ;  so  can  deep  research,  and 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  corrected  by  dis- 
crimination, enable  us  to  unfold  the  roll  of  faithful 
history. 
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But  history  ought  not  to  leave  the  more  essential 
range  of  worldly  transactions,  for  the  sake  of  dege» 
nerating  into  mere  bio^aphy :  an  excellent  depart* 
ment  of  literature,  indeed,  when  well  conducted,  as 
affording  the  most  interesting  models  for  instruc- 
tion and  example.  Biography  may  be  called  ijfiB 
record  of  the  human  race,  while  history  is  the  re* 
gister  of  time :  It  is  the  principal  feature  of  every 
sera,  the  picture  of  national  glory,  the  narrative  of 
virtue  or  vice,  the  means  of  preserving  fame  for  ad- 
miration, or  of  rendering  iniquity  odious.  Impar- 
tiality,  brevity, .  and  veracity,  are  alike  the  mines 
from  which  it  has  to  be  drawn  in  genuine  ore. 

Nevertheless,  biography  is  often  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  faithless  kinds  of  history,  and  that 
from  many  causes.  It  is  equally  ready,  as  au  in- 
strument, for  adulation  of  the  living,  as  of  censure 
of  the  dead :  it  is  the  gift  of  servility,  the  bribe 
of  avarice,  the  road  to  favour,  and  it  is  a  temptar 
tion  to  insincerity,  as  much  in  exaggeration  as  in 
defect.  The  part  of  biography  is  to  represent  the  in- 
dividual exactly  in  a  just  light,  to  assign  him  his  due 
position  in  the  theatre  of  affairs,  whether  it  be  good 
or  otherwise,  and  to  deal  out  subordinate  portions 
in  actual  subordination.  But  this  is  the  medium 
whereby  men  of  little  mind  may  clothe  the  mean 
with  embellishment,  to  render  their  aspect  imposing, 
and  parade  the  lowest  incidents  with  an  air  of  con- 
sequence.  Like  the  hero  of  romance,  he  must  then 
participate  in  every  thing  around  him ;  and  to  rai- 
der his  name  the  more  notorious,  be  must  be  incor- 
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punted,  aa  it  weie>  with  the  whole  wotU,  of  wludi 
he  fimw  the  moit  insigDificut  atom.  Ferhapi  the 
greateit  Titiationi  of  hictoiy  hare  thence  originated. 
Cogent  leawni  might,  be  aangned  for  one  eompo- 
dng  memoinof  himaelf,  the  more  difficult  from  the 
bias  of  partiality,  but  certunly  the  better  meana 
of  explaining  pomiitB  and  motirea.  Many,  how- 
ever, aeem  very  eamett  to  undertake  the  task ;  and 
thirty  yean  ago  it  was  justly  obeerred,  that  "  hardly 
spenon  of  any  note  in  sodety,  or  an  anthoi  little 
above  mediocrity,  can  depart  this  life,  or  a  criminal 
of  some  notoriety  be  executed,  but  he  has  instantly 
more  than  one  bic^spber  who  wishes  to  edify  the 
snrrivors."* 

If  study  be  des^ned  to  improve  the  mind,  this 
is  an  object  which  can  be  efiectually  attuned  only 
from  works  of  truth.  Perusal  of  the  finest  flow  of 
fiction,  grants  but  a  transient  pleasure;  sometimes 
euperior  to  what  the  former  impart,  because  it  can 
be  firamed  at  will,  yet  rarely  leaving  impressions  as 
profitable.  The  incidents  of  truth,  though  less 
agreeably  disposed,  and  more  faintly  coloured,  'per- 
haps  are  the  radical  sources  of  the  greatest  share 
of  fiction. 

Poetry  is  not  necessarily  fiction,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  truth ;  and  even  where  advanced  as  such, 
who  can  question  that  many  a  fact  has  &llen  firom 
its  place,  or  partly  given  way  to  the  structure  of 
rhyme  ?  Equal  liberty  is  practised  on  language 
and  inddent 

'  nViufctwH.  View  of  Etiglju9,  vol,  il  p.  S7« 
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The  most  attractive  works  of  the  imaginatiati; 
have  been  poetical.     The  elegance  of  sentiment^*, 
the  variety  of  ideas,  the  harmony  of  diction,  the  inr  > 
genuity  of  the  narrative,  and  the  facility  of  convey- 
ing maxims,  have  all  conspired  to  give  them  an 
unusual  charm  to  every  nation  susceptible  of  feel- 
ing.    The  ruder  tribes  have  versification  in  diaunta 
and  simple  melodies :  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the 
desert  have  native  poets  among  them,  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  a  language  fertile  in  synonymes,  and 
render  metaphor  the  vehicle  of  instruction :    And 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  North,  like  those 
of  the  South,  were  wont,  in  this  manner,  to  preserve 
mythologies  from  their  priests  or  warriors. 

Poetical  excellence  is  the  richest  display  of  in- 
tellectual flourish. 

But  that  unfettered  fancy  which,  wildly  roving 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  lose  itself  in  regions 
of  ideal  space,  from  whence  consistency  must  be  in- 
fringed in  its  return,  merits  no  name  of  genius^ 
though  adorned  by  words.  As  little  can*  delicacy 
flow  through  the  polluted  channel  of  vulgar  senti- 
ment or  coarse  expression.  Animated  feelings,  na« 
tural  description,  elegant  imagery,  must  accompany 
the  wide  excursions  of  the  minti  in  eloquent  and  har* 
monious  verse,  to  be  brought  back  and  gracefully 
cxmoentrated  by  a  well-regulated  imagination. 

But  the  want  of  originality  is  remarkable ;  nor  is 
genius  often  distinguished  by  the  choice  of  inter- 
esting matter,  and  the  powers  of  language.    Even 
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wheM  they  are  oomUned,  their  union  aeemt  aaghnrt 
and  fleeting,  that,  to  keep  them  together,  their  own- 
er is  oompelled  to  quit  his  sntgect,  and  seek  relief 
ine^sode.* 

i  If  Tulgar  topics,  firalty  Tersification,  and  homely^ 
phrasedogy,  have  been  more  spedally  current  of  later 
yean^  it  mnst  be  ascribed  to  that  abenraticm  of  taste 
which  in  modem  times  has  so  deeply  woonded  the 
aoondest  roles  of  criticism.  Apologies  are  oflfered  for 
it»  indeed,  in  recalling  human  imperfections.  But 
great  inequalities  shew  defective  talent  in  proving 
that  the  author  has  aimed  at  something  beyond  his 
opacity.  Tio  artist  would  merit  praise  for  depict- 
ing the  human  figure  if  any  of  its  members  were 
eat  of  all  proportion ;  nor  could  be  advance  preten- 
rions  to  taste,  were  the  subject  gross,  even  with  the 
colouring  exquisite. 

It  is  singular  that  the  ancients  illustrate  their 
opinions  less  by  reference  to  their  great  philosophers, 
than  from  the  writings  of  the  poets :  Among  the 
modems,  those,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  fami- 
liar with  the  poets,  seem  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  philosophers. 

After  perusing  a  literary  composition,  let  us  in- 
terrogate ourselves  regarding  the  nature  and  fruits 
of  our  occupation.  Have  we  had  only  an  agree- 
able pastime  of  which  the  pleasure  already  decays, 

*  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  Part  L  §  19i  99j», 
poets  are  **  rather  imitators  of  one  another  than  of  nature.** 
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OT  has  it  enlarged  our  knowledge,  and  unproved  amt 
taste  ?  Time  is  not  mis-spent  in  gaining  inform*^ 
tion:  but  passing  pleasures,  too  often  renewed,  serre 
to  enervate  the  mind,  reducing  it  at  length  to 
that  condition  from  which  some  strong  excitement 
is  necessary  to  arouse  its  energies. 

So  great  a  proportion,  especially  of  modem  liter- 
ature, being  offered  in  works  of  fiction,  we  should 
examine  into  what  ought  to  constitute  some  poisftt 
of  merit,  and  what  are  some  of  the  imperfectiont 
which  it  is  essential  to  avoid. 

The  same  primary  qualities  appropriate  to  poe« 
try  must  enter  their  structure,  selecting  a  theme 
of  interest,  embellished  by  that  imagination  whieh 
is  regulated  by  tasteful  discussion  in  eloquent 
language.  Those  images  should  be  represented 
of  which  the  reality  would  be  approved  as  worthy 
of  representation,  and  as  consistent  with  nature: 
they  must  be  agreeable  to  the  mind,  as  they 
would  be  gratefol  to  the  senses.  Though  all  the 
variety  whence  entertainment  can  be  derived  on* 
ginates  in  the  fertility  of  imagination,  still,  as  the 
most  luxuriant  fancy,  like  nocturnal  visions,  would 
diverge  the  farthest  from  consistency,  so  must  imar 
gination  be  checked  by  judgment,  and  refined  by 
taste. 

Literature,  which  is  a  testimony  of  the  highest 
intellectual  ornament,  and  the  means  of  advancing 
all  the  perfections  of  the  mind,  becomes  debased  in 
descending  through  a  train  of  grovelling  ideaa  to 
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dwell  on  trivial  or  vulgar  topics.  IncidentssuffideDt* 
ly  interesting  surely  can  be  found  on  taking  a  liiglier 
flight:  we  can  expatiate  on  the  beauties  without 
selecting  the  deformities  of  nature.  We  have  in- 
genious sentiment,  brilliant  imagination,  and  ele- 
gant language  to  adorn  our  subject,  whicli,  if  not  to 
be  merely  imitated,  at  least  should  be  respected. 

Words  are  called  the  pledges  of  our  thoughts : 
and  to  speak  well  is  our  earliest  and  most  anxious 
tuidon, — a  quality  alike  essential  when  transferred 
to  writing;  therefore,  purity  and  harmony  must 
unite  in  compositions  which  are  to  engage  the  mind. 
How  can  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  be  enjoyed  with- 
out the  delicacy  of  style  ?  The  linest  conceptions 
are  lost  and  disfigured  in  the  rusticity  of  words. 

But  it  is  the  vulgar  that  corrupt  taste,  and  those 
barbarians  of  civilized  society  who  address  them  as 
they  would  address  themselves.  We  plead  in  fa- 
vour of  nature ;  but  is  it  nature  which  is  thus  ta- 
IffiU  &>i  a  guide,  is  it  sot  rather  iusbiiity  to  dutiii- 
gmsh  nature  from  an  awkward  admiztuie  of  art  ? 
Ihuticity  may  be  sometimes  excellent  u  an  inter- 
lude, just  as  occaaional  eccentricity  may  heighten 
dramatic  representation.  It  is  amusing  as  an  ap- 
proadi  to  originality.*  But  as  mental  refinement 
oonnsts  in  delicate  reflections  delicately  expressed, 

*  La  Bmgere,  tom.  L  p,  IS?.  "  A  peamnt,  or  ft  drunkmtn, 
nu^  fill  up  aoine  tcensE  dE  a  farce.  In  genuine  eataeAj  thif  ia 
•caicely  admianble.  How  could  it  ftfford  the  ground-work  or 
principal  actioa  of  the  dnma?" 
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rusticity  is  neither  to  be  the  chief  ingredient  of  any 
writing,  nor  of  any  oonrerse;  nor  ought  we  to  commit 
80  gross  an  enor  in  r^ard  to  our  own  feelings,  and 
especially  to  the  rising  generation,  with  whom  fn^ 
quency  easily  becomes  habit,  as  to  &miliari2e  them 
with  compositions  devoid  of  eloquence.  It  is  very 
true,  that  ^^  images  which  are  low  or  coarse  may  il- 
lustrate a  subject  with  great  exactness  or  force.  To 
mere  reason,  therefore,  thep  would  appear  unexcep- 
tionable ;  but  the  least  delicacy  of  taste  must  be 
disgusted  with  them,  and  prevent  their  admission.*** 
Many  scenes  and  subjects  of  nature  are  quite  unfit 
or  unw(»rtby  for  delineation,  though  they  could  be 
done  to  the  life,  and  taken  for  identity  itself.  Mean 
ideas  are  never  to  be  excited  by  corresponding 
figures  :f  and  if  the  satisfaction  derived  from  liter- 
ature be  either  firom  surprise  or  sympathy,  the  en- 
joyment of  rustic  images  and  vulgar  speech  is  the 
pleasure  of  an  uninformed  or  a  grovelling  mind. 

Real  and  intrinsic  genius  never  will  allow  itself 
to  be  thus  circumscribed,  or  take  its  laws  from  the 
vulgar,  instead  of  dictating  those  to  be  obeyed: 
Nor,  like  some  of  superficial  talent,  will  it  descend 
to  **  unusual  epithets,  conceited  enigmas,  and  other 
affected  eccentricities  of  languagc^^  Delicacy  ne- 
ver can  associate  with  the  gross  and  the  vile.  Who 

*  Gerard,  Essay  on  Genius,  p.  400. 
t  Dr  Blair,  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  recalls 
tliis  counsel  of  Cicero,  Lect.  zr. 

X  Barclay,  Enqoiry  concerning  life  and  OxganisatioD,  ^295, 

296* 
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of  dignified  feelings  will  enter  on  sports  unbecom- 
ing hiti  condition,  or  invite  the  vulgar  approbation 
in  bis  exercises?  The  diamond  takes  tbe  higbest 
polisb,  tbc  eagle  soars  to  tbe  sun.  Let  us  call  li- 
terature intellectual  embellisbment,  tbe  fruits  of 
study,  or  design  it  recreation,  the  illustrious  mind 
will  be  occupied  in  congenial  subjects  as  worthy  erf 
itself,  and  give  tbe  law  instead  of  receiving  it. 

But  literature  is  theailtimate  profit  of  education. 
If  we  intend  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  improve 
ourselves,  tbe  subject,  and  our  language,  must  be 
superior  to  the  present  capacity  of  each.  All  the 
struggles  and  exertions  of  mankind  are  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  rusticity,  nor  do  those  who 
leave  it  ever  desire  to  return. 

Tbe  multitude  know  what  gives  them  pleasure, 
and  this  they  esteeni :  but  they  have  a  very  imper- 
fect conception  of  real  qualities,  because  while  the 
lowest  virtues  gain  their  praise,  *'  of  the  highest 
JVirtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all."* 
So  are  the  multitude  the  last  whose  taste  is  to  be 
reonsulted,  or  whose  opinions  are  to  be  taken  on  li- 
terature :  And  we  learn  that  of  old,  when  a  de- 
eidon  on  qualities  was  obtained  by  the  majority 
holding  up  their  hands,  this  appeal  corrupted  the 
tute  of  the  poets,  who  had  then  to  frame  their  com- 
positions "  according  to  the  depraved  taste  of  vul- 
gar judges."! 

*  Bacon,  EnaTS,  §  53. 
t  Plato  de  Lc^buB,  lib.  ii. 
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The  £EiuIt8  of  language,  indeed,  are  often  the 
faults  of  the  times.  Expression9  now  current  would 
cover  the  delicate  with  blushes,  were  not  their  ori-* 
ginal  purport  lost ;  and  others  are  forcing  their  way, 
which  no  selection  can  approve.  The  vigorous  and 
manly  style  of  the  former  century  certainly  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  better  acquaintance  then  prevail 
ing  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  and  its 
modem  deterioration  partly  to  the  indiscriminate  re« 
vival  of  ancient  English  literature.* 

Although  the  preceding  remarks  be  applicable  to 
written  works  in  general,  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  products  of  knowledge  will  abate  om:  expectations 
of  perfection.  If  denjring  any  real  utility  to  those 
of  fiction,  still  while  the  offspring  of  genius,  refined 
by  taste  and  clothed  in  eloquence,  we  shall  find  their 
pefusal  an  agreeable  pastime,  and  contributing  to 
the  formation  of  an  elegant  style. 

But  let  us  anxiously  restrain  the  pernicious  in- 
novations with  which  degraded  taste  is  menacing 
the  eradication  of  genuine  literature ;  and  awaken 
to  the  absurdity  of  mistaking  extravagance  for  ima- 
gination, novelty  for  genius,  and,  worst  of  all,  vul- 
garity for  original  nature.  Shall  we  patiently  wit- 
ness the  incalculable  mischief  that  would  result 
from  the  overthrow  of  those  venerable  edifices  of 


*  Uoyd,  Memoirs^  p.  689>  affords  a  singular  specimen  of  in-' 
Yolved  compodtion,  comprehending  a  whole  biography  in  a  few 
lines. 
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kiniiiig9  vened  as  the  momunents  of  Inmuni  and 
tad  induitiyy  and.aUow  the  risiiig  generatioii  to 
grow  dd  in  vitiated  fedingi  ?  The  gradual  advanoe- 
ment  of  human  intellect»  through  progrewiTe  ageif» 
ia  not  to  oome  to  sndi  a  apeedy  termination  in 
abandoning  all  it  has  acquired :  Nor,  rarely,  has  it 
attained  that  summit  of  maturity,  which  shall  lead 
it  already  to  wither  and  decay.  Let  us  conquer 
pcqudioe,  instead  of  permitting  ]^judice  to  conquer 
us.  Though  time  of  itsdf  would  betray  the  error, 
finmi  the  inconveniences  generated  in  the  subver- 
sion of  sound  sense  and  discrimination,  we  should 
have  to  retrace  the  road  that  had  been  so  preeijp* 
tately  forsaken,  if  desiring  to  recover  the  excellence 
we  had  lost 

What  is  it  that  now  seems  the  criterion  of  li- 
terary perfection,  in  the  estimation  of  the  publTc  ? 
Is  it  elegant  poetry,  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  or 
the  sublimity  of  nature  ?  Is  it  the  investigation  of 
science,  impartial  biography,  interesting  memoir&f, 
the  oeconomy  of  human  life,  the  history  of  nations^ 
or  any  result  of  profound  erudition  ?  As  if  a  tacit 
reproach  on  the  grand  intellectual  products  which 
embellish  time,  we  forget  to  enquire  after  them  any 
longer, — ^and  it  seems  as  if  the  retrogression  of  the 
mind  were  willing  to  concentrate  all  the  capacities 
of  literature  in  the  delineation  of  fictitious  charac- 
ter. 

How  much  would  the  illustrious  authors  of  former 
ages  be  astonished,  could  they  return  to  behold  the 
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despicable  subjecte  wbich  the  tasteless  have  crowoed 
with  approbation !  How  much  would  they  be  cha- 
grined to.  know  the  works  which  have  threatened 
to  supplant  their  own !  Either  the  best  informed 
have  laboured  under  remarkable  delusion,  or  a  sin- 
gular perversion  of  sentiment  has  ensued  in  the  pce- 
sent  generation,if  we  rate  as  of  exclusive  quality  those 
very  writings  which  they  affirm  ought  not  to  be  to- 
lerated. Where  does  the  error  lie  ?  Is  it  in  us,  «r 
was  it  in  them  ? 

Above  a  century  ago,  a  judicious  author  ju^jr 
observes  of  romances,  that  they  insult  history  ^  no 
less  than  common  sense  f"*  And,  with  equal  jw- 
tice,  the  learned  Professor  Meiners,  in  treating  of 
suitable  studies,  speaks  thus  at  the  present  day: 
^  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  the  common  run  of 
novels  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at, 
when  strongly  recommended  for  perusal,  they  either 
4xffend  against  geography  and  history  or  the  daily 
-experience  of  men  and  things ;  or  so  grossly  violate 
all  laws  of  probability,  that  persons  who  make  these 
writings  their  (»dinary  amusement,  must  fill  theur 
heads  with  false  notions,  and  half  true  or  mutilated 
£Eiets,  and  be  rendered  almost  wholly  unfit  for  the 
accurate  observation  of  mankind,  and  of  human  af- 
fiurs.  The  most  extensively  mischievous  effisots 
produced  by  predilection  for  novels  is  doubdeH^ 

*  ReJUctiom  on  our  Qimmon  Failings,  p.  IS4. 
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that  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  this  Itind  of 
reading  cannot  at  length  dispense  with  it,  asd  either 
conceive  an  indificrence  or  an  aversion  to  all  other 
good  hooks."* 

If  many  others,  the  most  intelligent,  coincide  in 
these  sentiments,  we  may  askwbat  testimony  of  learn- 
ing is  conveyed  by  such  compositions  ?  Whether 
they  are  suitable  exercises  for  the  masculine  ener- 
gies of  an  elevated  mind  ?  or,  whether  they  would  be 
unfitly  classed  with  the  ever  versatile  mass  of  un- 
profitable frivolities? — At  least,  beholding  them  with 
unbiassed  eyes,  a  lower  place  iu  the  scale  of  litera- 
ture must  be  allotted  to  them  than  some  of  their 
partial  admirers  will  be  ready  to  allow. 

Perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the 
aggregate  of  human  information  should  have  now 
beotane  more  extensive,  tirom  the  numbers  employed 
in  literary  occupation.  But  this  has  been  opposed 
hf  several  impediments,  among  which  are  the  rarity 
ufMal  genius,  and  an  aversion  to  undergo  that  la- 
bour whereby  a  conquest  is  to  be  made  of  know- 
ledge. Originality  is  restricted  to  the  narrow- 
art  compass ;  for  the  valuable  discoveriea,  iiiTentioni, 
01  «omp(mtions  of  individuals,  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  information  of  their  precurBW^ 
are  brief  and  few.  But  this  is  not  all.  Theprogresi 
of  knowledge  is  alike  obstructed  by  the  want  of 
present  observation,  and  the  ignorance  of  past  est* 

•  Afeiiww,  Hirtory  of  the  Female  Sex,  voL  iv.  p.  308. 
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perience ;  by  so  blind  an  admiration  of  the  andent^ 
as  to  contemn  the  works  of  the  modems ;  and  wo 
passionate  a  desire  for  novelty,  as  to  disdain  the  be- 
nefit of  what  has  gone  before.  Our  mistaking  imita- 
tion for  originality,  our  comments  on  the  composi- 
tions of  others,  enquiries  into  trifling  matters,  (X 
investigating  subjects  incapable  of  solution,  though 
of  different  operation,  also  have  been  injurious  to 
learning :  Nor  can  we  exclude  extreme  credulity 
or  the  reverse,  together  with  that  impatience  of 
idleness,  which  prevents  the  harvest  of  labour  firom 
being  duly  reaped  in  reflection. 

A  lively  imagination  may  exhibit  great  variety, 
but  little  solidity  results  from  it ;  and,  with  every 
advantage  of  time  and  experience,  we  often  fail  to 
ascertain  truth,  or  to  think  soundly.* 

If  men  would  become  learned,  they  must  provide 
an  unusual  share  of  pt^tience,  industry,  and  vigour ; 
for  of  all  acquirements,  learning  is  of  the  slowest 
progress,  and  demanding  the  longest  time.  L^ 
sure  aad  deUberation  are  essential  to  great  under- 
takings,  whence  to  make  ourselves  learned  of  a 
sudden  is  impossible.  As  genius  is  not  evinced  by 
florid  effusions,  but  by  a  well-regulated  imagination, 
whose  luxuriance  is  delicate  in  its  riches ;  neither 
do  skill  in  languages,  the  combination  of  word^ 

*  Balzac  Entretiens^  p.  185.    An  author  of  cultivated  mind 
and  long  experience  said^  be  always  rejected  his  first  thoughts; 
and  choodng  only  the  best  from  among  the  good^  found  them 
•0  few  that  it  was  difficult  to  compose  extensive  works. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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declamatory  discourse,  witty  remarks,  oensorious 
obflervations,  or  a  mine  of  authorities,  constitute 
eraditioD,  so  much  as  the  faculty  of  ascertaining 
ftcts,  and  reasoning  justly  regarding  them.  The 
greater  portion  of  knowledge  resolves  into  axioms, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  be  found.  Some  patient 
labcmrers  have  occupied  an  incredible  time  in  msr 
fttritig  their  information ;  as  if  feeling  the  convic- 
tien,  that  ^  a  humble  person,  who  buries  himself 
in  his  study,  who  meditates,  investigates,  or  corn* 
pares,  who  has  read  or  written  all  his  life,  is  a 
learned  man.**^  Archbishop  Usher  underwent  a 
preparation  of  18  years  before  esteeming  himself 
^pialified  to  treat  his  subject  in  writing :  and  the 
probation  of  others  has  extended  to  80,  SO,  or  even 
40,  in  improving  their  literary  treasures.  We  are 
ever  entitled  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  precocious 
works  ;•  and  if  compositions  be  either  very  rapid  or 
irery  copious,  to  question  the  presence  of  genius 
and  learning.!  Both  seem  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  as  if  surpassing  human  powers.:]^ 

*  La  Bmyere,  torn.  i.  p.  148,  in  allusion  to  Mabillon. 
'Ruinart  Abrege  de  la  Vie  de  Mabillon,  p*  51>  describes  his  di- 
ligence as  extraordinary.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
author  is  more  occupied  with  the  austerities  of  Mabillon,  and 
bis  remarkable  devotion  to  St  Benedict  and  St  Bernard,  than 
with  detailing  his  most  interesting  pursuits. 

t  Vossius  de  Imitatione  cum  Oratoria  turn  Poetica,  $  S : 
Valde  igitur  eos  ratio  fngit,  qui  existimant,  satis  esse  mnltos 
cfiudisse  versus;  atque  hanc  fertilitatem  adpellant  ingenii 
ubertatem* 

t  Stmrnus  Introductio  ad  Notitiam  Rei  Literarke^  cap.  5.  {  5. 
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It  is  better  to  restrict  our  ultimate  literary  pur- 
suits to  one,  or  at  least  to  very  few  subjects,  though 
many  channels  must  be  ascended  to  the  fountain : 
always  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  previous  infiir- 
mation,  to  resort  to  original  works,  and  illustmte 
our  opinions  by  facts.  Men  of  the  most  respects^ 
ble  talents  frequently  shew  themselves  little  «o* 
quainted  with  history,  whence  they  are  compelled 
to  argue  on  hypothesis,  or  to  support  on  works  of 
fiction  and  figure  what  is  actually  fact  A  mo* 
dem  author  endeavouring  to  explain  how  the  pat* 
sions  influence  the  association  of  ideas,  is  under  tlio 
necessity  of  resorting  to  poetry  for  examples,  assum- 
ing rather  too  hardily,  that  such  have  as  great  aur 
thority  as  instances  which  a  person  himself  obserres 
in  ordinary  life.*  The  illustration  of  fact  from  ad- 
mitted fiction,  far  less  the  foundation  of  a  new  hy- 
pothesis, seems  very  inconsistent  where  the  state  of 
knowledge  allows  us  the  actual  confirmation  of  our 
theories.  Dr  Beattie  appears  to  rest  an  argument 
for  the  existence  of  the  soul  on  certain  words  whieh 
Milton  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  and  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  Dryden's  (^ras.f  We  are  £breed 
indeed  to  resort  to  many  figures,  and  to  much  hypo- 
thesis, which  sometimes  may  be  employed  mth  sitf- 
ficient  effect ;  but  reasoning  from  evidence  is  better 
than  reasoning  from  presumption. 

*  Oerard,  Ebbbj  on  Genins,  p.  149,  ^SO. 

t  BeiUtie^  Eaaiy  on  Truth,  Part  I.  ch.  2.  {  S;  p.  77* 
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'"fSbe  cultivatioa  of  pursuits  tending  to  obvious 
«ltility».  is  preferable  to  those  promising  none :  nor 
should  we  ever  foiget  the  value  of  originality ;  that 
imitation,  if  it  can  be  called  literature,  is  contonp* 
tible ;.  and  that  commentary  on  the  compositions  of 
others,  for  tiie  most  part,  is  unworthy  of  liberal 
minds.* 

i  We  ought  to  beware,  however,  of  undervaluing 
each  other^s  pursuits,  especially  in  ignorance  of  their 
ultimate  object,  or  of  despising  them  from  too  warm 
partiality  for  our  own.  Learning  has  been  ^Ltended 
IB  consequence  of  very  absurd  experiments  or  in- 
vestigations, fix>m  their  producing  that  which  was 
not  the  subject  of  enquiry  ;f  for  mankind  gain 
more  of  their  knowledge  from  practice  than  theory; 
Pliny  the  elder  affirms,  that  he  derived  some  iU'- 
stniction  from  every  work. 

K  here  concluding  that  the  perusal  of  those  of 
fiction  comparatively  affords  meagre  profit,  and 
although  inclining  to  rate  the  majority  very  low  in 
the  scale  of  useful  literature,  there  are  some  the 
offspring  of  superior  genius,  refined  by  a  brilliant 
imagination,  and  adorned  by  a  cultivated  style.  In 
giving  a  sensible  form  to  an  ideal  world,  they  have 
Mt  failed  of  imparting  an  excellent  moral  lesson 

*  Fortius  de  Ratione  Studii,  cap.  39 :  Ingentis  est  igjiaviie 
semper  alios  velle  sequi^  semper  ducem  qusrere. 

f  Capfices  d^ Imagination,  p.  33S,  "  If  it  were  as  easy  to 
•  fix  mercury  as  to  colour  it,  its  transmutation  to  gold  .would  be 
very  easy" ! 
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when  reoeived  as  it  sliould  be  taken  :  nor  caa^tfae^ 
harmony  of  human  feelings  be  lost  to  either  the 
delicacy  or  grandeur  of  those  splendid  writings,  i, 
which  are  adapted  to  sooth  or  to  elevate  the  souL 
Beautiful  compositions  are  ever  entitled  to  praiii- 
and  admiration : — ^but  they  must  be  beautifuL  /  .r 
Notwithstanding  obvious  utility  should  direct  oi*> 
Kterary  investigations,  some  ingenious  men  have 
been  so  far  influenced  by  their  propensities,  as  to  esh' 
ter  on  protracted  studies  from  which  no  ordinary 
observer  can  expect  any  immediate  benefit.  Thiuan 
elaborate  disquisition  exists  on  several  hundred  spe-^ 
des  of  invisible  animals,  that  is  those  whidi  our  na- 
tural eye-sight  cannotof  itself  detect  in  their  proper 
element*  One  volume  is  devoted  to  the  light  shin- 
ing :from  men  and  brutes  ;f  another  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  hair;  and  a  treatise  appearson  the  diflfe* 
rent  fashions  of  staining  it4  A  considerable  work  is 
occupied  in  attempting  to  establish  that  animals  are 
mere  rational  than  mankind  :§  and  a  curious  tract  is 
written  on  the  consumption  of  people  by  spontaneous 
internal  fire.||  A  pious  divine  has  left  a  disserta^ 
tion  on  the  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  without  a  seam ;  and 
the  number  of  the  nails  of  the  cross  has  brought 
forth  a  discussion  to  prgve  that  they  must  have  been 

*  Mulier,  Anixnalcula  Infusoria  fluviatilia  et  marina,  f  JBar« 
iholinus  de  Luce  Hominum  et  Bnitorum.  X  J^^i^  de  Coma. 
Arntzemtts  de  Colore^  et  Tinctura  Comarum.  §  Rorarim  Ani- 
malia  Bruta  sspe  ratione  utantur  melius  Homine.    j)  Loire 
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ezidly  four.*  The  mere  dedication  of  books  hat 
aAided  miffident  interest  for  an  essay  on  the  snb* 
jeetrf  and  an  authcnr  amuses  himself  with  a  dis- 
cMiae  to  proTe  that  women  are  not  men4  Some  of 
thtae  are  far  from  being  idle  or  useless  oompontions ; 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  augment  the  catalogue 
of  singular  literary  productions  affording  equal  in- 
straetion  and  entertainment  Controversy  has  given 
birkh  to  some  extraordinary  ebullitions.^  The  pro- 
nimciation  of  a  word»  or  the  sound  of  a  letter,  haa 
kindled  disputes  to  which  whole  volumes  have  been 
oonsecrated;||  foi^etting  the  excellent  rule  of  Car-^ 
dan,  that  nothing  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  or  un- 
worthy to  be  read,  should  appear  in  books.^  But 
eoBtroversy  frequently  springs  from  insufficiency 
of  knowledge,  from  erroneous  data,  and  believing 
ourselves  acquainted  with  facts,  while  having  only 
a  probability  of  their  existence.  An  hundred 
questions,  it  is  said,  might  be  offered  regarding 
the  body  or  the  soul,  which,  like  problems,  ad* 
mit  of  being  impugned  or  defended  :**  and  ab* 
surd  discussions  arise,  which  no  human  learning 

Essai  8ur  les  Combustions  Humains.  *  Gerheron  L'Histoire 
de  la  Robe  sans  couture  de  Notre  Seigneur. — Curtus  de  Clavis 
Dominicis.  t  Tacktus  de  Dedicgtione  Librorum.  X  DUpu* 
tatio  qua  Arumymus  probare  nilitur  MuUeres  Homines  non  esse. 

S  Werensfelsius  de  Logomachiis  Eruditorum^  var.  loc 

II  Slruvitis  Introduction  cap.  5.  p.  233. 

IT  Cardan  de  Vita  Propria^  cap.  50. 

^  Wrighi  on  the  PanionSj  p.  29^. 
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can  hope  ever  to  illustrate.  Some,  with  unparalldU  • 
ed  temerity,  discourse  as  freely  of  the  divine  peifiB5- 
tions  as  if  called  on  to  define  sublimity !  and  the  efi*  '■ 
frontery  of  others  has  presumed  to  treat  of  heaven  and' 
hell  with  as  great  familiarity,  as  if  they  had  visited  eir  I 
ther,  and  held  daily  intercourse  with  angels.*  How 
many  intricate  nativities  have  been  calculated  fiom^ 
the  position  of  the  planets,  as  if  the  orbs  of  the  Ar- 
mament sweeping  through  immeasurable  space  weie^ 
regulating  the  humble  destiny  of  mortals  in  thciv' 
course !  Cardan  framed  a  horoscope,  from  which  he 
found  that  all  the  ethereal  bodies  had  menaced  tkSi 
fortunes  attending  the  hour  of  his  birth :  but  just  «t> 
that  critical  moment,  a  happy  planetary  conjunctioi^* 
saved  his  person  from  deformity,  and  he  came  into: 
the  world  in  human  shapcf 

Laudable  curiosity  maybe  always  indulged.  Thow 
who  have  the  modesty  to  think  they  know  little^  if 
endowed  with  ardour,  will  not  be  long  of  learning 
more, — a  prerogative  denied  to  the  confident, . 

Few  situations  in  which  mankind  can  be  placed  aki 
s^lutely  preclude  improvement ;  and  ^  whoever  bis-' 
lieves  that  it  is  too  early  to  study  philosophy,  or 
that  the  period  has  passed  away,  may  as  well  say 
that  the  time  for  a  happy  life  has  not  yet  arrived,  et 
that  it  remains  no  longer."^    The  shortest  intervali 


.  I 


^  Reynolds  on  the  Passions,  p.  497' 

t  Cardan  de  Vita  Pn^tiia,  cap.  2. 

X  Diogenes  Laerlius,  lib.  x.  §  122.  in  vita  Epicuri. 
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mty  be  profitably  employed.  When  the  celebrated 
JjKnvAer  was  condemned  by  his  own  countrjrmen 
in  the  year  1794!»  he  did  not  complain  of  the  sen- 
tWBC,  or  solicit  pardon ;  but  he  desired  a  respite  for 
fifteen  days,  to  ascertain  the  result  of  an  experiment 
whksh  promised  to  be  important  to  the  human  race. 
It  was  refused. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  engaged  with  in- 
teUeetnal  acquisitions  and  mental  exercises,  which, 
wcU-directed,  prove  inexhaustible  sources  of  interest. 
But  these  are  far  from  filling  up  the  measure  of 
time.  The  preference  to  be  given  to  others,  either 
of  a  pure  or  a  mixed  description,  depends  on  taste  or 
opinion,  perhaps  on  prejudice  also;  recollecting, 
however,  to  be  cautious  of  undervaluing  pursuits  re- 
garding the  precise  quality  of  which  men  find  it  dif- 
fiedt  to  agree.* 

^  A  few  years  ago  the  munificence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment  is  said  to  have  appropriated  two  pensions  of  equal  amount 
to  two  citizens  of  the  Scotish  metropolis ;  the  one  a  profound 
j^uIoBopher,  whose  name  was  well  known  in  the  Souths— the 
other  an  amateur  of  heraldry^  and  the  author  of  some  entertain- 
ing treatises  on  that  suhject.  "  What !"  said  the  herald  indig- 
nantljj  on  hearing  of  his  fellow-citizen's  good  fortune^  ''  to  he- 
stow  as  great  a  favour  on  him  as  on  me :  to  compare  the  draw- 
ing of  lines  and  circles  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  sciences^  whose 
distinctions  the  highest  are  proud  of^  and  which  many  cannot 
ohtain.  It  is  most  unjust !" — But  no  less  indignant  was  the 
philosopher^  that  '^  the  decorator  of  the  pannels  of  carriages/' 
as  he  designed  him,  "  should  he  put  on  a  par  with  one  who  ex- 
plored the  phenomena  of  the  universe  I"  - 
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Certainly  we  do  arrogate  unreasonableconoequeiMie 
in  all  things  concerning  ourselves.  But  qualities 
are  to  be  viewed  impartially,  and  their  proper  phne 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  assigned  to  them.  Vns 
tue  nor  vice  is  to  be  exaggerated, — ^nor  ought  talents^ 
or  the  want  of  them,  to  be  unjustly  elevated,  or  the 
subject  of  depreciation.  We  read  that  an  ancient 
king,  Agesilaus,  earnestly  desired  utility  to  be  coa- 
eomitant  on  every  pursuit ;  and  on  that  account  op- 
posed indulgence  in  pleasure  from  enervating  tke 
mind.  An  eminent  Greek  tragedian,  who  was  mri* 
versally  admired  and  courted,  having  met  and  salutid 
him,  joined  his  train,  in  expectation  of  some  ooni* 
pliment.  But  at  length  growing  impatient,  he  said^ 
**  O  king,  do  not  you  know  me  ?  Have  you  not 
heard  who  I  am  ?"  Agesilaus,  looking  stedfastly  on 
him,  replied,  '^  Are  not  you  Callipedes  the  bofr 
foonr* 

Poetry,  music,  and  painting,  of  which  the  analogy 
is  not  immediately  obvious,  are  called  the  sister  arts : 
but  the  precise  importance  of  each  has  been  difib- 
rently  estimated.  The  ^  first  is  commonly  held  in 
greater  repute  than  it  merits;  the  second  not  beii^ 
reduced  to  a  fixed  standard,  is  rated  as  it  sikttB 
the  feelings ;  and  the  third  is  for  the  most  part 
praised  the  highest,  where  it  is  the  least  useful. 

An  ancient  sage,  in  classing  music  and  geometry 
together,  inscribes  both  in  the  list  of  amusements. 

« 

*  Plutarch  Apopthegmata  Laconica. 
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la  earliar  ages^  Amtotle  lays  down  oertain  leaaons 
tac  holding  music  as  an  essential  branch  of  educa- 
tion, maintaining  that  it  ought  to  be  cultivated,  as 
mell  from  being  desirable  in  itself,  as  for  the  agree- 
aUe  occupation  it  affords  to  leisure  hours,  and  as  an 
dcgant  embellishment  of  life.  *  Fortins,  though 
allowing  it  to  be  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  a 
grateful  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  mind,  thinks 
it  better  to  enjoy  the  music  of  others,  than  ourselves 
to  consume  the  time  which  is  necessary  before  being 
able  to  enjoy  our  own.f  In  the  opinion  of  Locke, 
aa  eminent  modem  author,  there  is  a  profuse  waste  of 
time  in  attaining  only  a  moderate  skill  in  the  art ; 
its  cultivators  are  led  into  unsuitable  society ;  and 
he  concludes  with  remarking,  that  among  men  of 
parts  and  business  he  has  so  seldom  heard  any 
one  commended,  or  esteemed  for  having  an  exceh 
lency  in  music,  that  of  all  those  things  that  can 
come  into  the  list  of  accomplishments,  he  thinks 
he  may  give  it  the  last  place.  I  Locke  died  in  the 
year  1704. — But  is  the  cultivation  of  music  to  be 
held  as  a  science  or  an  amusement  ?  Melody  has 
always  delighted  the  world :  it  has  always  moved 
th6  passions :  it  has  been  an  important  accessary  in 

^  Aristotle  Politic,  lib.  v.  cap.  3.      The  observations  of  this 
author^  on  melody  at  leasts  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  that 
would  occur  in  the  present  times^  which  enhances  the  obscurity 
regarding  the  state  of  music  among  the  ancients^  cap.  5. 
f  Fortius  de  Ratione  Studii,  cap.  9* 
X  Locke  on  Education,  Work?,  voL  iii.  p.  91. 
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padfyiog  those  whidb  are  disturbed,  and  iniesto-* 
ring  the  mind  to  tranquillity.  The  ruder  stages  o£ 
society  have  their  melodies  like  their  verses :  th* 
pastoral  state  couples  them  together :  the  polished* 
condition  endeavours  to  produce  great  effects  Iqr- 
imposing  harmonies.  It  deals  scientifically  inr 
sounds.  Socrates  amused  his  leisure  hours  witk 
an  instrument,  observing,  that  ^  one  should  not  Im 
ashamed  of  learning  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant.^^ 
Cicero  affirms,  that  music  was  esteemed  the  hi|^ 
est  attainment  among  the  Greeks,  on  which  ao« 
count,  Themistocles  declining  to  touch  the  l]rre  «| 
a  festival,  was  thought  illiterate,  f  The  Mityttf 
neans  having  command  of  the  seas,  prohibited  the 
children  of  the  allies  who  had  deserted  them,  from 
being  instructed  in  literature  and  music,  as  a  pt* 
nalty :  t  and  among  the  Arcadians,  a  people  4i 
Peloponnesus,  unskilfulness  in  the  art  was  deemed 
reproachful.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ascertain  in 
what  the  music  of  the  ancients  consisted ;  whethcpr 
it  was  any  thing  else  than  formal  recitations  in 
measured  cadence.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if 
mdody  originates  in  the  sentimental  afiections,  the 
melodies  of  mankind,  in  similar  circumstances,  hade 
a  decided  correspondence.  All  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  feelings  must  be  simple  to  make  a 
great  impression ;  whence  melody  ought  to  be  tiie 
best  in  music. 

^  Diogenes  Laertbu,  fib.  vL  §  17*— Lib*  ii*  §  S2. 

t  Cicero,  QuMt  Tobc.  lib.  L  §  S. 

X  JElian,  Varic  Hiitom^  lib.  viL  cap.  15. 
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This  is  a  resource  equally  delightful  in  solitude 
and  charming  to  society.  The  theorj'  liolds  a  place 
among  the  sciences;  and  its  practice,  for  the  one  Bex 
at  least,  has  become  a  rcgulat  branch  of  education, 
and  is  accounted  an  essential  accomplishment.  But 
there  is  so  much  trutli  in  the  words  of  Locke,  that 
althougJi  evil  does  not  necessarily  result  from  the 
acquirement  of  music  by  men,  its  progress  should 
be  guarded,  owing  to  the  perils  hovering  over  all 
relaxations  in  pleasure.  Other  allurements,  how- 
ever, probably  are  conjoined  in  diverting  it  from  its 
proper  purpose,  as  it  is  not  known  ever  to  have 
proved  injurious  to  females. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  painting, 
Btrictty  considered  being  an  imitative  art,  is  not  to 
rank  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  celebrity.  But  the 
Muneious  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  a 
gmiuue  artist,  together  with  its  incalculable  utili- 
^  .in  promotuig  all  the  other  arts,  and  every  de- 
faxtment  of  science,  elevate  it  to  such  importance 
Abat  we  may  safely  pronounce  painting  now  to  be 
Indispeiiuble  to  the  necessities  of  polished  nations. 
dBftihaps  we  could  part  entirely  with  poetry  and 
■Dfli^jetBUflfer  little  inconvenience:  but  the  loss 
-«f.the  delineative  art  would  be  fatal  to  the  perma- 
.ueDce  of  knowledge.  The  most  copious  language 
iWould  be  an  imperfect  substitute. 

In  estimating  comparative  utility,  we  know  not 
whether  historical  paintings  of  the  first  renown, 
wbeic  no  one  lineament  is  called  a  representation 
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of  the  truth,  should  eclipse  more  humble  ddineft^ 
tions  of  interesting  subjects  from  nature,  or  evea, 
in  the  arts  when  conducive  to  human  comfort  aii4 
security.  But,  in  r^ard  to  individuals,  this  is  the 
most  essential,  and  the  most  convenient  of  all  those 
acquisitions  which  we  denominate  aooomplishmentat 
and  where  sudden  reverses  having  lowered  the  fot^ 
tunes  of  the  prosperous,  obliged  them  to  practise 
fixim  necessity  what  they  had  acquired  for  pleasure 
in  the  course  of  an  elegant  education,  drawings* 
above  all,  has  proved  a  useful  resource.  **  Manye^ 
lady  has  found  in  her  pencil  a  means  of  subsistence 
for  herself  and  her  family."*  Nor  need  those  who 
can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  acoompanied 
by  skill  in  the  delineative  art,  ever  dread  the  lam 
guor  of  vacant  hours.  > 

Though  our  serious  pursuits  should  be  directed 
to  important  subjects,  frequent  interruption,  and 
that  for  long  intervals,  is  indispensible.  Nature 
demands  their  cessation,  in  which  the  benefit  of 
obeying  her  mandate  soon  appears :  for  **  he  thai 
will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his  life,  must 
allow  a  large  part  of  it  to  recreation,"!  emphati* 
cally  designed  **  the  breathing  of  the  sonl,.  which 
otherwise  would  be  stifled  with  continual  business.^ 
But  among  the  recreations  of  mankind,  there  is  not 


^  Williams,  Tour  in  Switzerland,  vol.  i.  p.  S6. 
t  Locke  on  Bdocation,  loc.  cit.  / 

t  Fuller,  H0I7  State,  Book  III.  ohap*  IS.  p.tt7U   r 
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Itm  diremtf  than  among  tlieir  ierums  pamnti^  in* 
ioaittch  that  in  their  redprocation  what  is  lahonr  to 
one  proves  a  refreshing  pleasure  to  his  fellow. 
'  The  language  of  the  schools  established  a  dia- 
tinetion  between  the  liberal  and  illiberal  arts,  as* 
nibing  intellectual  acquirements  only  to  the  for* 
ner,  and  those  practical  attainments  which  are  the 
•abject  of  manual  dexterity  to  the  latter.  Two 
danes,  technically  designed  trimum  and  quadrivi^ 
tm»  were  formed  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  which  one 
eomprehended  grammar,  lope,  and  rhetoric,  and 
the  other  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
music ;  and  the  disciple  who  became  master  of  the 
whole,  was  understood  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
cf  eruditmL  But  operative  works  of  manual  ex* 
erdse,  commonly  being  the  province  of  the  meaner 
people,  were  despised  as  an  occupation  for  those  of 
better  extraction :  Nor  does  it  appear  that  some 
most  ingenious  and  interesting  branches  of  the  arts, 
and  the  best  adapted  for  relieving  mental  lassitude, 
ever  were  esteemed  as  their  proper  office.*  At 
certain  periods  of  the  darker  ages,  even  learning 
itself  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  repute,  or  to  have 
yielded  its  importance  to  the  dissolute  habits  of  the 
great  The  ancients  expected  the  ostensible  pur- 
suits of  men  to  correspond  to  their  station :   they 


*  Schopperui  de  omnibus  illiberalibus  nve  mechanicis  arti- 
bu8,  gives  the  reader  a  very  competent  idea  of  most  of  tbe  arts 
practised  in  the  nxteenth  centuij. 
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desired  tbat  governors  should  abide  by  the  businilK 
of  government,  and  soldiers  by  military  enterprisi. 
Whether  the  remarkable  relaxation  of  the  modems 
from  this  principle  contributes  much  to  their  cOf- 
bellishment,  would  admit  of  more  discus8i<m.^-^ 
**  The  Syracusans,  with  indignation,  beheld  the 
deluded  monarch  Dionysius  prevailed  on  by  Dion*s 
insinuations,  to  part  with  his  guard  of  10,000  spear- 
men, to  give  up  a  navy  of  400  galleys,  to  disbaad 
an  army  of  20,000  horse,  and  many  times  that  nutl^ 
ber  of  foot,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  an  ideal 
happiness  in  the  academy,  and  amuse  himself  with 
theorems  of  geometry,  while  the  substantial  eBJiy^ 
meats  of  wealth  and  power  were  left  to  Dion  attd 
the  children  of  Aristomachus."  The  ancients,  hour* 
ever,  could  appreciate  the  benefit  of  those  arts  which 
led  to  a  useful  purpose;  nor,  whoever  was  the  agen^ 
did  they  censure  the  practice  if  the  design  waa  iM^ 
portant :  and  they  could  well  distinguish  what  was 
suitable  to  publicity  or  retirement.  Nero,  though 
ekiUul  in  certain  arts,  was  despised  for  their  exhiL 
bition.  Dioclesian  cultivated  his  little  garden  ik 
privacy,  without  reproach.  The  real  character  of 
mankind  is  discoverable  alike  from  their  sports  and 
their  studies,  as  both  originate  in  predominant  pro* 
jpensities.  But  **  the  elevation  of  the  mind  ought 
io  be  the  principal  end  of  all  studies,  which,  if  they 
do  not  in  some  measure  effect,  they  are  of  very  littlt 
service  to  us."*     Hence  may  recreation  tend  to 

*  Bwrhe  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  Ptot  L  §  19* 
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jitility.  In  contrasting  the  occupations  of  princes^ 
Plutarch  observes,  that  **  iEropus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in  making  little 
tallies  and  lamps :  Attains,  sumamed  Philometor, 
.amused  himself  with  planting  poisonous  herbs,  not 
Qiily  henbane  and  hellebore,  but  hemlock,  aconite, 
ind  dorycnium.  These  he  cultivated  in  the  royal 
gardens ;  and  beside  gathering  them  at  their  pro- 
sper seasons,  made  it  his  business  to  know  the  qua- 
lities of  their  juices  and  fruits :  and  the  kings  of 
Pttrthia  took  a  pride  in  forging  and  sharpening 
hnds  for  their  arrows.  But  the  mechanics  of  De- 
metrius were  of  a  princely  kind :  there  was  always 
Mmething  grand  in  their  fabric.  Together  with  a 
Wfint  of  curiosity  and  love  of  the  arts,  there  appear- 
ed a  grandeur  of  design  and  dignity  of  invention  ; 
80  they  were  not  only  worth  the  genius  and  wealth, 
but  of  the  hand  of  a  king."* 

Some  of  the  most  illustrious  have  soothed  their 
leisure  hours  in  useful  and  agreeable  occupations, 
uniting  philosophical  contemplation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  elegant  accomplishments  and  interesting 
arts.  Sometimes  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  when 
opened  in  youth,  have  gratefully  contributed  their 
swelling  streams  to  advancing  age ;  and  where  ad- 
mixture with  the  busy  throng,  or  the  vacant  mul- 
titude, forbid  the  mind  from  reposing  on  itself, 
public  duties  have  been  intermingled  with  laudable 

•  Plutarch  in  vita  DemetriL 


di 
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recreations.  *^  Hadrian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  was 
extremely  versant  in  poetry,  and  in  all  literature ; 
he  was  deeply  skilled  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
painting,"  and  excelled  in  the  practice  of  music* 
No  sovereign  has  heen  more  justly  celebrated  than 
Antoninus,  whose  profound  meditations  illustrate 
the  most  cultivated  mind.  Septimius  Severus  is 
said  to  have  been  master  of  philosophy,  and  eminent 
in  literature.!  Nor  should  the  Emperor  Julian  or 
Leo  the  philosopher  be  omitted,  whose  works  exr 
hibit  intelligence  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  learn- 
ing of  their  respective  sera. 

But  mankind  are  always  eccentric,  and  each  suc- 
cessive period  has  its  transient  fashion.  As  there 
were  ages  when  the  toil  of  literature  was  not  deemed 
essential  to  the  great  or  the  opulent,  and  where  men- 
tal ornament  was  abandoned  chiefly  to  those  of  in- 
ferior condition,  so  have  personal  accomplishments 
been  intermingled  with  such  feats  of  dexterity,  as 
might  have  rather  embellished  a  mountebank  than 
have  given  character  to  princes.  The  biographer 
of  Charlemagne  celebrates  him  as  the  first  swimmer 
of  his  times :  yet  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  write ;  for  he  had  begun  late,  and  succeeded 
m^  Among  the  qualities  of  a  Northern  Prince, 
Olaf  Trygguason^  who  excelled  in  courage,  strengtht 


^  jEKus  Spartianus,  Hadrianus  Imperator,  cap.  14. 
t  Euiropius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 

t  Eginhartttt  de  Vita  et  Gestis  Caroli  Magoi,  p.  107.  119. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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mai  a^ity,  are  included  his  dexterity  in  mSk^ 
ing  aloDg  the  oars  on  the  outside  of  his  Yendl 
while  the  hoatznen  were  rowing,  and  at  the  flame 
time  keeping  up  three  darts  constantly  in  the  air!* 
In  later  i^es,  the  amusements  of  Charles  IX.  of 
FuBce  comprehended  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
flnd  horse-shoes ;  and  stiU  more  extraordinary,  he 
jMuld  behead  asses  before  his  coortiem,  paying  their 
wmer  ihe  price ;  or  he  killed  swine,  thrusting  forth 
Ids  bloody  hands  like  a  servant  in  a  slaoghter-house.f 
Alike  mglorious  were  the  propensities  of  his  bro- 
ther and  successor  Henry  HI.  ^  I  shall  never  for- 
^eW**  says  Sully,  ^the  strange  dress  and  attitude 
in  which  I  found  this  prince  in  his  cid>inet  He 
Jttd  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  clod^  over  his  shoulders, 
lie  wore  a  cap,  and  had  a  basket  of  whelps  sus- 
pended by  a  broad  ribband  from  his  neck."!  He 
and  his  queen  were  wont  to  traverse  all  Paris  in 
fuest  of  lap-dogs ;  and,  **  to  the  great  reglret  of  the 
ladies  to  whom  they  belonged,  they  also  sought 
them  in  the  neighbouring  convents."  He  assumed 
female  apparel,  or  exhibited  himself  as  aa  Amazon 
with  his  breast  bare  at  masquerades  or  festivities ; 
and  his  favourite  occupations  in  private  respected 
his  own  and  the  dress  of  his  consort,  j  Masson^ 
ihe  biographer  of  Charles  IX.  ascribes  his  sangui- 

•  Snorro  Historia  Regum  Norvegicorum,  torn.  L  p.  290, 
t  Maston  ap.  Castelnau  Memoires,  torn.  iu.  p.  1  & 
X  SuUtf  Memoires,  liv.  iL  ad  an.  1586^  torn.  L  p.  211. 
i  L'EMt  Jomnal,  toooui  p.  16.  SI.  S5.  ad  aa.  JS7S. 
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nary  propensities  to  an  insatiable  predileetioa  tt» 
the  sports  of  the  field  from  his  earliest  youth,  but 
seems  anxious  to  signify  that  he  never  indulged 
them  on  any  human  being. 

The  sports  of  the  field,  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
certain  feats  of  address,  are  the  original  pursuits  ' 
of  mankind,  from  contributing  to  their  preserva>« 
tion  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  to  their  defence  in 
time  of  war.  They  remain  unaltered  until  mv* 
pervening  improvements  induce  their  participatm 
to  enclose  themselves  in  cities,  and  vary  their 
diversions  according  to  the  space  in  which  they 
may  be  conducted.  Where  a  contest  is  waged 
with  ferocious  animals,  carrying  devastation  almig 
with  them,  or  where  the  unwieldy  carcase  shall 
serve  for  the  subsistence  of  tribes,  utility  accompa- 
nies the  chace,  and  the  credit  of  the  huntsman  it 
rated  by  the  object  of  his  capture.  But  is  the  pre- 
paration of  a  vast  apparatus  to  reap  an  ignoble  vic- 
tory over  a  timid  creature,  which  flies  affrighted 
from  its  own  shadow,  to  be  called  rational? — Is 
wounding  or  maiming  those  beings  which  cannot 
injure  us,  or  taking  away  that  life  which  we  have 
not  given,  and  are  unable  to  restore,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  recreations  ? 

Where,  in  the  list  of  amusements,  should  we 
place  the  encouragement  offered  to  ruffians  to  beat 
and  bruise  each  other,  while  disclaiming  all  ani- 
mosity, until  either  is  incapable  of  resistance  ?— 
Or,  what  estimation  are  they  to  hold»  who  quit  their 
own  proper  position,  to  assume  the  garb,  the 
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lee^  and  the  oocupation  of  thar  aoniiti,  in  ofdoi 
.  to  erince  their  dexterity?— The  dunetcr  ef  the 
Tdgu  iDBy  be  detennined  by  didr  iportt :  gB»- 
TcUing  minds  addict  thennelTeB  to  low  pmniiti; 
and  baibariani  are  feroeipitk*  "A  man  of  lenw 
doa  not  divert  himself  with  ''■**"*g  on.the  ropea 
«  jngi^^.  bat  he  makea'dutoi  of:gaiteel  exer- 
ciaei^  andndne  blsmei  him  on  that  aooonnt.  I^et 
aa  haTe  noble  diTersioiiB  that  are  proper  for  u^ 
and  by  recreating,  lu  give  ns  eneonragement  to  re- 
tnniito  oar  work."! 

,.When  the  world  constitntea  the  spectafeof^ 
dMigDanimity  should  indicate  the  punnita  of  the 
Slntriouit  as  the  conduct  of  manViinl  mnit  be 


.  Emulation  has  cost  much  time,  and  many  saeri- 
ficea  have  been  made  for  the  attainment  of  dexteri- 
ty, which  unless  of  the  most  exalted  or  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  is  seldom  befittiug  any  but  the  vulgar. 
How  degrading  is  it  to  behold  those  who  should  re- 
main spectators  become  the  spectacle,  by  entering 
the  lists  always  assigned  to  the  mean,  merely  for  the 
fiune  of  dexterity!  We  can  never  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  is  their  proper  place :  and  of  all  others,  the 
great  have  to  beware  of  bringing  their  accomplish- 
ments publicly  into  competition,  though  they  may 
v«ry  suitably  enliven  private  hours. 

*  Mone,  American  Geographj,  p.  418,  rejecting  the  people 
putting  out  euh  othen  eyes  in  tlieir  bniilf. 
t  JUWrab,  LeUen,  p.  IM. 
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It  is  better  to  contend  with  things  than  with 
men.  If  victory  then  confers  less  renown,  failure  in- 
duces less  disgrace.  We  shall  find  it  safer  to  con- 
fide in  our  own  vigour  for  conquest, .  than  trusting 
to  succeed  from  another's  weakness,  and  it  will  af- 
ford more  durable  pleasure. 

That  whatever  is  undertaken  should  be  as  well 
executed  as  circumstances  admit,  is  desirable ;  but 
it  is  still  more  desirable  that  nothing  inconsistent 
should  be  contemplated. 

The  approbation  of  dexterity  depends  so  much 
on  the  previous  experience,  the  temper,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  spectator,  that  talents  may  be  fruit- 
lessly displayed  by  one  the  most  earnest  for  celebrity; 
and  however  distinguished,  he  is  always  in  danger 
of  being  excelled  by  the  next  rival  in  his  art.  Be- 
sides being  very  difierently  appreciated,  it  is  com- 
monly more  entertaining  to  behold  than  usefril  to 
practise.  The  ancients  relate,  that  a  Cyrenian, 
pluming  himself  on  his  skill,  drove  his  chariot  re- 
peatedly round  the  race  course  without  the  small- 
est deviation  of  the  track  of  the  wheels,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  spectators :  **  but  Plato  repre- 
hended his  anxiety  to  become  expert  in  such  a  trif- 
ling matter,  while  neglecting  things  of  real  conse- 
quence." 

Imitation  is  despicable ;  but  lowest  of  all  are 
claims  for  the  dexterity  of  imitation  as  an  accom- 
plishment. It  is  sufficiently  entertaining,  indeed, 
and  certainly  a  curious  contrivance,  that  one  shall 
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endeavour  to  step  out  of  hig  own  nature  to  assume 
the  nature  of  other  men,  other  creatures,  or  other 
things.  Masks  have  been  invented  as  the  veil  of 
turpitude  and  folly,  as  well  as  to  screen  the  modest.* 

Let  us  not  be  too  censorious,  however,  from  re- 
collecting that  we  have  not  entirely  the  choice  of 
our  ovm  mode  of  life ;  and  that  in  compliance  with 
circumstances,  we  must  engage  iu  wiiat  is  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure,  though  of  an  inferior  character, 
if  preventing  the  evils  of  idleness.  Nay,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  occupy  ourselves  in  matters  of  lesser  con- 
sequence, to  becoming  impatient  to  escape  from 
our  own  society : — "  And  as  often  as  the  more  im- 
portant offices  of  virtue  allow  any  intervals,  our 
time  is  agreeably  and  honourably  employed  in  his- 
tory, natural  or  civil,  in  geometry,  astronomy, 
poetry,  painting,  music,  or  such  entertainments  as 
ingenioue  arts  afford."  f 

Recreation  is  to  the  studious  what  rest  is  to  the 
muy.  Our  social  habits  also  demand  that  we  shall 
not  be  ignorant  of  such  games  and  pastimes  as  train 
the  person  in  heolthiul  exercise,  or  renovate  the  mind 
fye  wholesome  industry.    Shunning  the  dire  effects 

*  Ancientlj  some  one  refused  to  go  to  bear  a  person  imitate 
the  nightingBle,  because  be  had  heard  the  nightingale  itielf. 
In  our  Eta,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  musical  perlbmen  attempt 
the  imitation  of  other  instruments  than  their  own,  ts  if  the 
character,  that  ia  the  quality  of  each,  might  be  dispensed  with : 
—an  unaccountable  error.  But  the  ventriloquist  has  reached 
the  senith  of  imitation.  No  limits  restrain  his  art.  Le  Ven- 
trihqite  m  FEngattrimythe,  S  torn,  in  ISmo. 

+  HiricA«Mn,  Hotal  PhiloBopby,  Boot  I.  ebaji.  lii.  f  5. 
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of  midnight  revels,  restraining  the  emulative  pat* 
sions,  which  foster  avarice,  and  kindle  the  rage  of  dia- 
appointment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  time  may  not  be 
thus  more  profitably  spent  in  amusement,  than  to  ad- 
mit our  becoming  a  prey  to  discontent  from  vacuity. 
But  it  is  often  too  dangerous  to  tread  the  quicksanda 
of  hazard:  it  is  tragical  to  embark  in  enterprise^ 
where  the  probabilities  of  success  and  of  failure  are 
alike,  but  where  failure  would  involve  perdition: 
it  is  too  difficult  to  allay  the  host  of  demons  con- 
jured up  by  deceitful  hopes,  and  unexpected  firuf- 
trations.  Though  the  rules  of  polished  intercoune. 
demand  our  corresponding  with  the  customs  of  our 
neighbours,  ought  we  heedlessly  to  comply  with 
those  conditions  which  may  result  in  the  invasion, 
nay,  the  eternal  ruin  of  our  tranquillity  ? 

It  is  entertaining  to  review  the  different  pas- 
times which  have  successively  interested  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  country  during  the  lapse  of  ages :  to 
consider  how  they  originate  and  flourish ;  how  the 
celebrity  of  some  which  are  most  in  vogue  declines ; 
and  at  length  why  they  are  not  only  totally  abaiw 
donedy  but  the  recollection  of  them  lost.* 

Pastimes  are  useful,  from  being  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation ;  but  to  participate  in  pageantry,  in  shows^ 
and  processions,  except  on  the  ranest  occasions,  be- 

•  Stnittt  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  afc 
fords  a  copious  view  of  this  suhject,  on  which  several  detached 
treatises  vaxj  be  found.  There  are  many  tract*  on  the  piildk 
gaaKsof  the  Greeks  aad  Romans. 
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trays  a  destre  for  puerile  gratifications,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  good  taste  and  reason.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  because  we  go  there  to  be  di- 
verted ;  and  from  the  low  condition  of  the  modem 
drama  requiring  mnch  decorative  aid;  but  that  sober 
citizens  shall  put  on  the  apparel  of  mountebanks,  and 
parade  themselves,  their  masters,  or  servants,  em- 
bellished by  flags  and  streamers,  or  accompanied  by 
drums  and  trumpets,  for  the  gaze  of  the  rabble,  is 
neither  prudent  nor  decorous.  Unsuited  to  any  of 
the  rational  purposes  of  life,  they  may  truly  be  de- 
signed the  absurdities  of  pastime. 

Some,  averse  to  labour  and  disciphne,  complain 
that  they  have  not  patience  to  study  history,  that 
they  want  resolution  to  encounter  the  sciences,  that 
they  have  no  taste  for  the  arts.  K^o  one  knows 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius  untried.  Slany 
will  find  themselves  mistaken.  Besides,  perfection 
k  not  indispensible  in  mental  attainments,  more 
tium  remarkable  dexterity  in  personal  exercises : 
only  BO  much  skill  in  either  is  suitable  as  can  be  con- 
veaiently  acquired ;  and  although  proficiency  be  ex- 
cellent>  we  must  be  content  with  something  less, 
if  but  in  quest  of  the  pleasing  occupation  of  time. 
Moderate  attention,  however,  soon  leads  to  greater 
familiarity  with  preferable  studies,  and  at  length 
the  energetic  embark  in  excursions  for  scientific 
discovery.  Indolence  springs  from  idleness ;  both 
are  ruinous  to  our  peace :  but  as  flowers  and  verdure 
dothe  the  barren  waste  by  cultivation,  so  wUl  the 
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profitable  employment  of  time  contribute  to  h 
lectual  riches. 

The  character  of  genius,  like  the  name  of  great, 
is  grossly  misapplied ;  nor  are  we  blindly  to  coin- 
dde  in  the  lavish  dispensation  of  either :  for  somei 
whose  immortal  fame  was  confidently  foretold  by 
their  partial  contemporaries,  have  been  altogether 
forgot  by  the  succeeding  generation. 

Although  it  be  not  easy  to  define  genius,  its  pre- 
sence is  denoted  by  the  facility  and  variety  of  acqui- 
sitions, not  slightly  scanned,  but  carried  far  on  the 
way  towards  that  perfectibility  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. It  consists  as  much  in  the  acute  solution  of 
problematic  truths,  in  just  and  enei^tic  views  of 
things,  as  in  brilliant  conceptions,  or  meteoric  flashes 
of  observation,  which  dazzle  without  illuminating  the 
mind,  and  leave  us  in  pristine  darkness  as  they  vai- 
nish.  Yet  a  shallow  orator,  in  appealing  to  the 
passions,  can  by  this  means  carry  away  his  audience^ 
especially  if  they  be  disposed  to  confound  fluency 
vrith  eloquence.  Wild  and  uncorrected  imagination, 
we  repeat,  is  no  testimony  of  genius ;  for  the  cdh- 
binations  originating  from  its  variety  must  form  a 
perfect  whole.  A  true  mechanic  wastes  none  of  the 
mechanical  powers  in  constructing  his  machine :  a 
skiUul  painter  never  abuses-  nature  by  the  dispro- 
portion, the  dullness,  nor  the  glare  of  art.  Failure 
in  delicacy  and  grace,  where  they  should  adorn, 
denotes  defective  genius  in  defective  perception  iot 
execution,  for  quality  demands  congmity.    Some- 
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timA  strong  demonstratioiis  of  genius  are  thefm  ui 
an  insatiable  curiosity  to  know  every  gcieuoe,  and 
topractise  every  art ;  while,  on  the  shortest  advances, 
each  is  successively  abandoned  for  a  new  pursuit 
But  men  who  would  perform  well  must  perform  tit* 
ik.  All  the  products  of  real  genius  require  to  h% 
taidily  ripened  by  judgment  in  the  womb  of  time : 
nor  can  the  ablest  artist  perfect  a  noble  task  with 
bwry.*  Those  attempting  much  never  succeed  with 
ihe  discerning  observer,  or  preserve  a  salbfactory  re- 
tiDspect  to  themselves.f 

Aristotle  affirms,  that  melancholy  is  concomitant 
<m  genius.  Inventive  fancy,  indeed,  or  the  higher 
iatellectual  operations,  are  far  withdrawn  from  mirth 
nA  humour,  the  banishers  of  meditation. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  strangers  to  r^et  the  mis* 
application  of  talent  as  they  conceive  it,  and  to  con- 
jecture that  preferable  objects  of  pursuit  might  be 
adopted  for  those  that  have  been  chosen.  But 
many  men  are  precluded  from  following  the  proper 
bent  of  their  inclination,  in  prosecuting  that  wherein 
they  are  qualified  to  excel.  Their  ardour  leads 
them  to  approximate  what  they  chiefly  favour  as  near- 
ly as  possible  to  their  chief  employment :  they  take 
what  is  most  accessible  as  well  as  most  congenial;  and 

*  Morhof  Polyhistor^  lib.  iL  cap.  8.  §  50 :  In  omni  tamea 
studiorum  genere  velocitas  et  nimia  festinatio  vitanda  est. 

t  Reflections  on  our  Common  Failings,  p.  157 :  *'  The  pub- 
lishing a  volume  every  year  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  indifferent  judg^ 
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sometimes  nature  breaking  forth, subrerta  a  proSSered 
plan  to  substitute  one  altogether  different.  It  is  erro« 
neous  to  believe,  however,  that  a  person  shall  shine  aa 
a  principal,  who  only,  as  an  accessary,  testifies  high 
qualifications :  that  although  having  a  predilection 
for  certain  pursuits  at  leisure  hours,  they  will  be  the 
farthest  advanced  when  his  exclusive  occupation* 
Talents  may  become  eminent  in  a  particular  branch 

• 

of  literature  or  the  arts,  which  would  not  appeal 
respectable  when  applied  to  any  other.  Remarks' 
able  combinations  are  seen ;  but  probably  it  would 
be  futile  attempting  to  convert  a  herald  to  a  natu* 
ral  philosopher,  or  to  make  a  poet  an  historian.  Few 
painters  have  ventured  on  sculpture.  Nay,  the 
highest  talent  may  prove  incapable  of  uniting  pur* 
suits  apparently  analogous,  either  theoretical  or 
practical.  A  good  mathematician  is  frequently  an 
indifferent  mechanic ;  and  although  the  art  of  the 
latter  rests  exclusively  on  the  principles  expounded 
by  the  former,  he  is  often  incapable  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  application  to  his  own  works.  There  ia 
always  a  great  distance  between  theory  and  prao* 
tice.  Genius,  nevertheless,  is  disposed  to  remark- 
able modifications :  but  having  once  made  its  elec-' 
tion,  by  some  sympathetic  relation  between  the  mind 
and  the  object,  too  obscure  for  explanation,  it  can- 
not be  controlled,  though  in  many  respects  it  may 
be  usefully  directed. 

Certain  situations,  scenes,  and  objects,  awakeft 
our  dormant  energies  or  sensations ;  animatingt  <at* 
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fifing,  or  depressing  the  soul,  and  elidting  an  un- 
common fertility  of  resources.  Then  do  sublime 
ideas  carry  the  flovr  of  ima^nation  throughout  un- 
known regions  in  its  roaming, — the  poet  is  lost  in 
Ini  reverie. 

Eccentricity,  or  that  aberration  fcom  regular 
oourses  of  thinking  and  action,  which  education  and 
■df-controul  might  have  conected,  though  recon- 
cileahle  with  study,  seems  to  have  no  alliance  to  ge- 
nius. Descartes,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  went  to 
bed  to  promote  his  most  profound  reflections,  and 
drawing  the  curtains  around  him,  remained  enve- 
loped in  darkness.  Cujacius,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
laid  himself  prostrate  on  the  floor,  amidst  bis  books, 
far  ready  consultation.  Fortius  kept  a  kind  of  ta- 
blets, whereon  he  could  inscribe  his  ideas  in  the  in- 
terval of  nocturnal  slumbers,  and  Morhof  thus  com- 
posed many  verses  while  deprived  of  sleep.  Haydn, 
the  most  distinguished  composer  of  modem  times, 
felt  his  fancy  enlivened  by  wearing  a  ring  which  he 
had  received  from  Frederic  of  Prussia.  Another 
preferred  the  glimmering  of  a  lamp :  and  Sarti,  a 
pleaung  musician,  found  himself  dependant  on  the 
presence  of  his  mistress,  and  some  favourite  animals. 
— So  are  habits  acquired. 

Too  much  leisure  often  renders  mankind  unhap- 
py, and  it  is  painful  to  behold  any  one  anxiously 
studying  how  to  divert  himself  The  sports  of  the 
field  are  transient :  an  associate  must  participate  in 
games:  reading  demands  composure:  he  is  not  mas- 
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teif  of  any  solitary  accomplishment :  and  at  length 
it  is  seen  that  he  must  either  remain  inactive,  or  per- 
haps merely  put  himself  in  motion  for  pastime. 
Practical  or  anticipated  employment,  is  one  of  the 
sure  pillars  of  felicity. 

Labour  to  one  may  be  avocation  to  another.  Yet 
employment  softens  exile,  and  makes  the  prisoner 
believe  himself  free.  The  learned  Ockley,  who 
was  professor  of  Arabic,  declares,  on  issuing  a  vo- 
lume of  his  History  of  the  Saracens  from  his  con- 
fin^DDent  in  Cambridge  Castle,  that  *'  he  had  en- 
joyed more  true  liberty,  and  more  solid  repose,** 
than  before.*  Thus  are  the  dreary  hours  of  soli- 
tary confinement  best  dissipated.  Some  unhappy 
person  cut  figures  and  landscapes  on  the  wooden 
bars  of  the  cage  of  St  Michae),  to  shorten  the  tsedium 
of  existence.  Masers  de  la  Tude  tamed  the  rats^ 
as  Felisson  did  the  spiders  infesting  his  apartment ; 
yet  the  merciless  jailors  are  said  to  have  cut  off 
even  this  humble  consolation  of  solitude.  A  pigeon 
having  sought  an  asylum  in  the  prison  of  another, 
he  contrived  to  catch  a  companion  to  it,  and  reliev- 
ed the  burden  of  his  reflections  from  the  amusement 
they  afforded  him.  How  unreasonable  are  our  ex- 
actions with  the  world  at  command,  but  how  little 
contents  us  as  our  sphere  of  enjoyment  is  gradually 
restricted !  At  first  the  jailor  claimed  the  forfeiture 
of  a  small  portion  of  his  provisions,  for  allowing  him 

*  OckUy,  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  Introduction,  p.  17. 
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to  keep  tbem:  next  his  contributions  were  heavier; 
and  at  length  his  demands  becoming  intolerable, 
the  prisoner  liimBclf  killed  the  innocent  creatures 
in  a  fit  of  despair.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
eulogiums  on  jailors  in  this  country  :  let  us  beware 
of  praising  those  invested  with  despotism.  But 
some,  like  Ockley,  have  derived  enjoyment  under 
restraint,  from  the  subject  of  their  more  solid  pur- 
suits while  in  tiie  possession  of  liberty.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  prisoner's  mind  accompany  him  to  be- 
guile his  captivity  :  Kpictetus  and  jtlsop  were  slavey 
and  Diogenes  was  bought  and  sold  ;  Plato  has  ia- 
flcribed  his  work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with 
the  name  of  the  slave  Phtedon ;  Plautus  is  said  tohave 
written  eoniediee  while  in  confinement;  a  more 
important  work,  the  'ConEolations  of  Philosophy, 
cune  from  Boetius  in  the  tower  of  Pavia :  interest- 
iBg  dissertations  on  certain  antiquities  from  Hiet- 
oDymns  Magius  elsewhere :  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
devoted  the  period  of  his  impristHiment  in  the  Tower 
jif  London  to  the  composition  of  his  History  of  the 
World,  "  which,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke 
W  his  trial,  "  is  an  admirable  work." 

They  who  can  thus  employ  their  hours  of  restraint 
in  interesting  exercises,  must  enjoy  more  real  fe- 
licity than  those  at  large  who  have  none. 

But  our  opinions  of  restraint  are  most  errone- 
ous. Let  us  enter  the  booth  of  an  artizan,  where 
he  is  pent  up  during  his  whole  existence.  We 
an  faudly  l»«athe :   we  call  it  an  int(4erable  pri- 
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(Mm.  Looking  aroond  to  the  new  and  multifemtiri 
im^ements  of  bis  art»  and  contemplating  the  rich 
and  beautiful  products  iseruing  from  his  ingemilt^^ 
we  retire  almost  enyying  such  interesting  occupa^ 
tion,  whereby  had  we  equal  capacity  we  might  en*^ 
liven  many  a  tedious  day  of  langour.  This  little 
spot  is  the  world  to  its  tenant. 

Our  comforts  are  seldom  so  few  but  they  may  be 
abridged.  We  blame  others,  while  the  fault  is  ear 
own. 

With  the  command  of  time,  it  is  oar  duty  Ve 
spend  it  well ;  and  we  shall  the  less  regret  the  wpU 
dity  of  its  flight,  provided  something  remains  "te 
recall  its  profitable  employment.  The  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  government  of  the  manners*, 
are  great  undertakings,  which  will  be  successful  ae- 
cording  to  our  skill,  our  assiduity,  and  patience. 
Let  us  remember  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
person,  because  it  comes  perfect  from  the  hand  of 
nature ;  but  scarcely  more  than  mere  capacity  is 
gifted  along  with  the  mind.  Our  utmost  exertions 
to  embellish  the  former  must  be  restricted  to  the 
meanest  operations  :  the  latter  has  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  steady  prosecution  of  a  regular  course,  if  we 
hope  to  reap  that  luxuriant  return  which  only  a 
stubborn  soil  will  refuse.  Yet  so  many  of  nature's 
propensities  warring  against  virtue  have  to  be  abro- 
gated or  repressed,  that  we  must  struggle  hard  for 
the  victory ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  too  confident  that 
original  or  early  pravity  shall  not  resume  its  con- 
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tention  against  us  in  the  rebellion  of  vice.  Tbe 
glorious  fruits  of  our  conquest  are  seen  in  the  sub-' 
jugation  of  the  passions  which  would  have  disturb- 
ed our  peace,  and  in  the  substitution  of  diligence, 
industry,  complacence,  and  all  the  benevolent  af- 
fections of  the  mind.  That  of  which  we  had  heard 
in  theory,  now  belongs  to  us  in  practice :  we  have 
occupied  our  time  in  becoming  what^we  desired  to  be. 
Although  the  most  virtuous,  learned,  and  accom- 
plished of  men,  must  find  many  things  in  reviewing 
his  own  life,  of  which  his  experience  now  disap- 
proves, the  retrospect  will  not  be  dissatisfactory  on 
the  whole  from  having  done  his  best;  for  so  long  as 
pCTfection,  together  with  prescience,  are  denied  to 
mankind,  nothing  can  be  expected  above  endeavour- 
iug  to  do  well. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SKETCHES  OF  SUITABLE  CONDUCT  THROUGHOUT 

LIFE. 

OuB  entrance  of  the  world  foUows  an  unknowii  and 
irresistible  decree.  We  are  permitted  to  remain  a 
certain  time  subjected  to  certain  conditions ;  which 
being  fulfilled,  our  existence  must  cease ;  for  pemui- 
nence  is  inconsistent  with  human  animation,  and  ad* 
Terse  to  the  great  ordinances  regulating  the  vitality 
of  the  universe.  The  result  of  some  of  our  natural 
propensities,  and  of  some  of  the  accidents  over  whidi 
we  have  no  controul,  together  with  their  correction 
or  evasion,  has  been  already  illustrated.  But  as  it 
is  a  l(^cal  deduction,  that  man,  from  his  faculty  of 
volition,  and  his  personal  powers,  is  a  free  agent,  in 
several  instances  at  least,  and  as  he  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  modifying  the  fervour  of  his  passions,  it 
becomes  important  to  enlarge  our  views  of  those 
qualities  sensibly  operating  on  the  comfort  of  his 
sodal  relations. 

In  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will  allow,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  lead  a  course  of  life  innocent  and 
irreproachable,  useful  to  ourselves,  useM  to  our 
neighbours.  We  should  regularly  advance  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  those  prudential  resolutions  which 

VOL.  II.  T 
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leasoii  has  matured ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  deterred 
from  suitable  actions,  by  vain  apprehensions  of  dis- 
approbation, or  even  by  serious  impediments  op- 
posed.  Profiting  l^  our  own  experience,  or  judg- 
ing by  the  fortunes  of  othen^  we  must  adapt  our 
conduct  to  our  circumstances^  and  act  as  well  as  we 
azeable. 

The  ancients  taught  the  regulation  of  all  human 
eionduct  by  the  obtorvanee  of  four  great  virtues, — 
Prudence,  Fortitttde»  Temperance,  and  Justice. 
They  held,  that  an  upright  life  is  void  of  perturba-- 
tion  'and  care,  while  the  revene  is  productive  of  no» 
Aong  except  trouble  and  sorrow:  And  certainly 
Aose  who  seal  iheir  practice  of  justice^  temperance^ 
and  fertitude  with  prudence,  will  not  go  &r  astray* 

But  the  necessary  illustrations  being  partly  anti- 
ripated  which  would  arise  from  a  corresponding  or- 
der of  discussion,  and  this  subject  being  better  adapt- 
ed to  a  regular  system  of  moral  science  than  the 
more  desultory  tenor  of  these  pages,  wc  shall  be  con- 
tent with  generally  defining  the  suitable  conduct  of 
mankind  as  the  habitual  love  of  virtue,  and  the  visi- 
ble abhorrence  of  vice ;  followed  by  an  observance 
of  the  maxims  which  shall  be  thence  inspired. 

Impartial  views  of  human  nature  will  estimate 
the  ordinary  disposition  of  man  as  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  propensities  in  respect  to  himself, 
and  warm  susceptibilities  in  relation  to  his  neigh- 
bours ;  as  firmly  bound  down  by  social  compacts, 
which  his  inclinations  are  ccmtinually  urging  him 
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to  infringe,  Ikttd  liable,  from  the  pressure  of  cireum- 
stances,  to  deviate  from  that  course  which,  if  left 
entirely  to  himself,  he  might  be  willing  to  pursue. 

While  we  should  only  consider  the  perfectibility 
of  man,  that  is,  how  he  may  be  improved,  we  are 
apt  to  form  too  elevated  notions  of  his  race.  In  oiar 
highest  stage,  however,  we  are  very  remote  from 
real  exaltation :  we  are  full  of  imperfections ;  we 
abound  in  error ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  permit  <rar 
mental  restraints  and  energies  to  relax,  than  straiglit^ 
Way  are  all  the  sublime  emotions  of  the  soul  bome 
downwards  by  resistless  proclivity,  towards  that  de- 
gradation firom  whence  they  had  arisen. 

The  excellence  of  the  heart  is  elicited  by  Gulti^ 
vatidn  only.  Previous  to  entering  upon  it,  the 
instincts  of  man  are  little  superior  to  those  of  the 
creatures  which,  like  himself,  draw  their  sustenance 
from  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Any  original  vir- 
tues he  possesses  seem  to  be  chiefly  unfolded  by 
the  tacit  inspirations  of  relationship,  or  the  feeling 
of  his  personal  dependence :  hisbenevolence  is  weaker 
than  his  selfishness,  his  courage  is  lower  than  his 
cunning ;  he  has  no  knowledge,  he  practises  no  arts, 
he  is  destitute  of  refinement  He  yields  to  hid 
propensities  because  he  finds  gratification  in  their 
indulgence,  and  his  pleasures  in  the  aboriginal  state 
are  regulated  by  nature.  Forsaking  them^  his  mifid 
soars  higher ;  and  as  it  expands  in  the  conceptioii 
of  those  grand  virtues  which  shall  render  life  illus- 
trioua,  he  oemea  to  abhor  the  meanness  of  his  prie- 
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tine  condition,  and  recoils  from  the  impulses  which 
be  was  so  ready  to  obey. 

When  united  in  society,  we  find  leading  pre- 
c^ts  of  suitable  conduct  also  founded  on  modera- 
tion as  restraining  ourselves,  and  benevolence  as 
sustaining  our  neighbours;  the  one  always  prevent- 
ing an  evil  action,  the  other  always  prompting  that 
which  is  good. 

In  an  abstract  view,  we  cannot  perceive  any  great 
difficulty  in  estimating  right  or  wrong,  therefore 
we  determine  that  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  may 
be  few,  precise,  and  special.  But  to  whom  are  they 
directed  ?  To  those  as  yet  imtutored  by  discipline, 
disturbed  by  prejudices,  corrupted  by  fashions,  im- 
patient of  controul.  As  we  always  reason  from  the 
greatest  conviction,  when  guided  by  our  own  expe- 
rience, we  consider  as  virtues  those  qualities  &oqi 
which  we  have  reaped  a  sensible  benefit ;  and  as 
vices,  those  defects  from  which  we  have  suffered,  or 
which  are  menacing  to  society.  We  call  the  mild 
the  modest,  the  meek  and  humble,  good ;  for  they 
gre  neither  arrogant  nor  injurious. 

Moralists  wisely  contemplate  evil  from  a  distance; 
and  without  awaiting  its  presence,  they  desire  to 
provide  a  defensive  armour  against  it. 

But  although  their  system  be  such  as  would  lead 
t«  a  happy  life,  its  precepts  yield  before  human  im- 
perfections, and  they  are  disappointed  by  the  force 
of  innate  pravity.  They  first  discover,  that  all  the 
advantages  of  their  own  knowledge  are  fruitless. 
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unless  by  removing  the  proselyte  from  his  aborigi- 
nal state,  and  inspiring  him  with  dignity  of  senti- 
ment and  action,  as  the  most  powerful  incentives  to 
virtue,  and  the  most  formidable  barriers  against 
vice ;  that  delicacy  must  flow  from  the  mind,  and 
that  improvement  is  hopeless  if,  in  the  love  oi  a 
mean  condition,  those  benefits  constituting  the  ex*- 
cellence  of  man,  and  the  real  enjoyments  of  exist- 
ence, be  despised.  The  melioration  of  human  for- 
tunes is  found  in  aspiring  to  civilization  in  the  pre-* 
ference  of  the  social  duties,  in  prizing  honour  and 
glory,  and  in  seeking  that  praise  which  is  the  oer« 
tain  reward  of  virtue.  Degrading  the  conditions 
of  the  social  compact,  must  lead  to  its  dissolution: 
impairing  intellectual  refinement,  by  admitting 
contamination  of  the  purity  and  elegance  sus- 
taining the  dignity  of  the  mind,  will  lower  it  to 
the  dust  in  the  decay  of  generous  sentiment.  Be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  between  meanness  and  mag- 
nanimity, no  relation  can  be  traced ;  nor  without 
delicacy  of  sentiment  can  delicacy  of  conduct  sub- 
sist. The  primary  office  of  moralists,  therefore,  ii 
to  prepare  the  proselyte  for  instruction  in  adapting 
his  mind  for  its  reception. 

But  sometimes  as  the  theologian  promises  plea- 
sure to  gain  converts,  he  has  to  admit  the  indul- 
gence of  certain  propensities,  or  to  flatter  the  pas- 
sions in  softening  the  soul;  he  finds  a  variable 
appreciation  of  vice,  nor  the  estimate  of  excdlenee 
itself  agreed  on  by  men ;  for  one  calls  it  wisdom. 
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and  another  virtue,  two  qualities  invaluable  in  them- 
selves, tliougli  void  of  reciprocal  analogy.* 

Mankind  are  the  slaves  of  habit,  and  their  sense 
of  wrong  is  modified  by  custom  or  selfishness.  De- 
stroying the  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  hastening 
irom  persons  in  danger,  parricide,  or  infanticide,  as- 
signing the  place  of  honoiu*  to  the  vicious,  strike  us 
with  abhorrenccf  But  whatever  be  the  secondary  fa- 
shions of  the  world,  they  are  all  imitations :  first  wc 
imitate,  then  we  adopt  or  practise.  We  are  surprised 
and  disturbed  by  great  or  unexpected  changes.  We 
embark  in  a  calm,  but  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  with 
the  rising  tempest,  seems  dreadful.  Those  familiar 
with  it  think  only  of  taking  the  easiest  position  : 
and  the  mariner  is  satisfied  with  the  gale  if  it  fa- 
vours bis  progress.  Kepulsive  customs  cease  to  be 
abhorrent  when  mankind  become  inured  to  them  ; 
and  that  which  is  odious  in  the  eyes  (^  the  just  and 
hnmane,  is  followed  with  unconoem. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  obvious  rules,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  which  we  are  insensibly  reduced 
fay  our  social  state ;  nor,  let  it  be  repeated,  if  ob- 

*  Job  xxTiii.  1 8,  ]  9 :  "  For  the  price  of  tvudom  ii  abore  tu- 
Um;  tlie  topaa  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  Dcither  shall  it 
be  puiohawd  with  pure  gold." — Plato  de  Legibui,  lib.  v :  All 
the  gold  which  ii  above  the  earth,  or  in  it,  cannot  be  com- 
pued  to  tnrtee. 

f  Zarimw  None  Historite,  tib.  iiL  CffmpAeff,  Travels  m 
Sosthem  Africa,  p.  4S8,  515.  LkJUttuUin,  Travels  in  SoQt]^ 
era  Afiica,  toL  L  p.  £58.    Slrvbo,  lib.  x. 
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flemng  temperanoe,  fortitade,  ju8tioe»  and  prodenee^ 
can  we  be  guilty  of  great  omissions. 

§  1.  Temperance. — ^What  is  tbe  grand  aim  of 
Nature  ?  It  is  pleasure.  For  this  has  all  the  de* 
licacy  of  sensation  been  imparted  to  her  creaturei; 
for  this  have  their  propensities  and  passions  been 
gifted,  conjoined  with  the  susceptibilities  of  enjoy- 
ment. l£  presuming  to  declare,  that  the  great  Ar- 
tist of  the  universe  has  occupied  himself  in  vain  ftv- 
mations,  we  arrogantly  judge  in  our  ignorance.  But 
shall  we  dare  to  maintain,  that  what  is  given  is  given 
fruitlessly,  that  the  objects  exciting  our  appetites, 
have  a  nugatory  existence,  that  no  utility  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  exquisite  feelings  which  we  possess? 
Shall  we  venture  to  assume,  that  the  earth  and  aiiv 
and  fire  and  water,  are  superfluous,  and  unproductive 
of  intended  benefit  ?  If  we  hunger,  food  is  grateful ; 
because  it  is  the  medium  of  protracting  survivanci^ 
it  is  necessary ;  and  survivance  is  essential,  because 
the  waste  of  nature  must  be  replenished  in  the  world. 
Were  there  no  food  we  should  not  hunger :  there 
would  be  no  lassitude  were  there  no  repose.  But 
it  is  through  the  excitation  of  pleasure  that  the 
great  purposes  of  nature  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
conservation  of  individuals,  and  the  conservation  of 
their  race :  and  although  the  latter  does  seem  to 
have  been  provided  for  with  greater  solicitude,  all 
external  impulse  on  man,  and  internal  excitation, 
tend  to  provide  for  satisfaction,  and  to  promote  en- 
joyment.    We  cannot  afiirm  whether  greater  ^ecur 
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rity  against  disease  or  accident  would  admit  of  the 
highest  delicacy  of  animal  organization ;  or  whether 
refined  susceptibilities  would  uot  be  impaired  by 
increasing  insensibility.  Many  years  are  consumed 
in  progression  and  maturity :  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  life  is  forfeited  by  age  ;  while  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  casualties  are  constantly  exacting  its 
Eacrilice.  A  corresponding  waste,  which  may  be 
immeasurably  aggravated,  seems  nearly  to  balance 
the  new  evolutions  in  preparation  to  occupy  the 
earth. 

To  dispute  the  goodness  of  pleasure  by  refusing 
the  testimony  of  sensation,  the  only  evidence  of  what 
is  personal  to  ourselves,  is  denying  the  divine  inten- 
tion in  oiu*  favour.  Its  distribution  throughout  the 
world,  and  being  plainly  put  within  our  reach,  sig- 
nifies that  it  may  be  for  human  profit ;  and  that  the 
moit  interesting  portion  of  existence  remains  neutral, 
hj  rejecting  the  milder  influence  of  those  passions 
conduciTe  to  our  welfare. 

Nothing  evil  in  itself  is  inherent  in  the  pursuit 
<^ pleasure;  it  is  not  irreconcileable  witli  the  most 
viitnous  propensities :  but  obstinately  despising  it 
when  held  forth  under  an  innocent  aspect,  denotes 
an  indi£ference  inconsistent  with  the  real  nature  of 
mankind.* 

Taste  may  prefer  the  add  or  the  sweet :  the  ^ht 
may  prefer  the  Uue  or  the  green.    These  are  cer- 

*jlrUlolie  Ethic,  lib.  ii.  §  S.— Lib.  viiL  §  5. 
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tain  pleasures  of  sense.  But,  void  of  ebriety,  there 
is  nothing  more  reprehensible  in  draughts  of  wine 
than  in  draughts  of  water.  We  may  safely  conform 
to  the  evident  design  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  parta- 
king of  innocent  enjoyments;  nor  is  she  to  be  blamed 
for  having  made  our  susceptibilities  exquisite. 

Fain  is  the  character  of  all  evil  affecting  our  sen- 
sations, and  pleasure  is  the  sum  of  all  good.  But 
the  simple  absence  of  pain  being  a  state  of  only  pas- 
sive indifference,  we  solicit  something  more,  and  em- 
bark in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Although  no  real  evil  be  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  pleasure,  we  must  look  to  the  ulterior  con- 
sequence of  self-indulgence,  and  whether  it  may  not 
lead  to  greater  inconvenience  than  satisfaction.  K 
it  be  not  held  secondary  to  the  more  important  con- 
cerns of  life,  if  mankind  renounce  their  moral  duties 
to  fly  into  its  arms,  they  abandon  the  proper  pur- 
poses of  existence,  and  are  injurious  in  their  ex- 
ample. 

All  the  rational  engage  in  advancing  their  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  in  promoting  intellectual  refine- 
ment, to  prepare  for  intellectual  pleasures.  The 
asperity  of  the  seasons  has  been  called  a  kind  of 
natural  penalty  inflicted  on  their  feelings ;  yet  no 
one  has  thought  it  wrong  to  take  shelter  firom 
the  storm.  Certain  kinds  of  food  are  nauseous 
to  the  taste ;  we  are  not  blamed  for  rejecting  them. 
But  as  it  has  pleased  the  great  Creator  to  have 
conjoined  susceptibility  of  the  greatest  suffering 
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»1oDg  with  8Uacq)tibilit7  of  the  most  exqtiidto  en 
jOyments,  while  we  endeavour  to  seize  on  the  latter 
alone,  human  lil'e  must  be  necessarily  an  intermix- 
ture of  both. 

Epicurus,  an  ancient  philosopher,  maintained,  that 
"  life  cannot  be  agreeable  without  prudence,  ho- 
nesty, and  justice :  nor  with  prudence,  honesty,  and 
justice,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  agreeable."*  But 
Epiou-us  also  "  held  nothing  good,  if  the  pleasures 
of  taste,  and  of  love,  and  of  what  is  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  agreeable  to  the  ear,  were  taken  atyay;" 
that  is,  wc  arc  not  to  refuse  the  gratification  of 
those  senses  and  appetites  received  by  the  gift  of 
nature. 

But  it  is  essential  to  our  own  safety,  and  the. 
well-being  of  society,  that  we  shall  not  unsparingly 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  appetites  wJiich  have  been 
bestowed  upon  us ;  for  even  innocent  enjoyments 
require  to  be  reined  in  with  a  steady  band,  l«rt 
ocmducting  us  to  that  state  where  the  pleasures  of 
asiwe  enthrall  reason.  We  are  not  precipitatdy  to 
embark  amidst  the  delights  of  the  world  thongh 
within  our  power,  more  than  we  should  seiae  tm 
every  transient  profit  without  previous  enquiiy 
whether  possession  may  not  bring  ioconTenienee. 

The  immoderate  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  the  same 
M  consenting  to  the  absolute  empire  of  the  passions. 

•  Jhogattt  LaerHut,  lib.  x.  |  6. 140.  Cicm}  Quwt  Toifc 
lib.  iU.  {  IB. 
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Btit  k  is  sebtotlity  which  is  especially  veprehenflh 
U^  as  vitiating  the  mind,  and  enervating  the  pev- 
Bm,  by  plunging  ns  amidst  dangerous  excesses. 

When  personal  and  mental  enjoyment  are  pot 
within  our  reach,  the  widest  indulgence  of  the  one 
may  be  taken,  along  with  the  most  restricted  par- 
ticipation of  the  other.  An  ardent  thirst  for  know^ 
ledge,  the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  arts,  con- 
fer the  highest  intellectual  pleasures;  while  sen^ 
aualities  enfeeble  the  person,  they  contribute  to  in* 
vigorate  the  mind ;  and  in  promoting  peaceful  con^ 
tent,  they  are  productive  of  a  happy  condition. 

Let  us  estimate  the  conduct  and  the  disposition 
of  the  man  of  pleasure.  All  his  views  are  bent  to- 
wards those  external  objects  which  can  be  convert^ 
ed  to  the  indulgence  of  himself:  he  has  no  inter* 
nal  fund  of  permanent  enjoyment.  He  has  beomit 
narrow-minded,  selfish,  and  sensual,  from  holding 
the  first  place  in  his  own  reflections;  his  immediate 
consideration  is  the  arrival  of  that  moment  which 
shall  bring  him  new  gratifications.  He  is  content 
with  their  solitary  participation;  for  selfishness 
blunting  benevolence,  he  seeks  after  ndlther  friend 
nor  companion  with  whom  it  will  please  him  to 
see  them  shared.  Not  having  tempered  his  de« 
sires,  luxurious  habits  perhaps  engender  prodiga« 
lity,  and  an  inconvenient  profusion  encourages  a 
multitude  of  other  vices,  unfitting  him  for  the  du- 
ties of  sociality,  ox  of  active  life.  Indolent  and  list- 
less in  all  but  the  pursuit  of  what  may  promise  some 
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excitement  of  the  appetites,  or  appeasing  their  in- 
satiable call,  be  is  alilfe  neglectful  of  such  personal 
accomplishments  as  are  grateful  in  their  cxerdse* 
and  of  those  mental  treasures  which  might  be 
ornameutal  in  society,  and  his  delight  in  soli- 
tude. If  the  man  of  pleasure  be  disappointed  in 
the  full  round  of  enjoyments,  repining  and  discoa- 
tent,  together  with  their  wonted  concomitants  im- 
patience or  discord,  ensue;  if  it  be  obtained,  as  it 
is  used  without  moderation,  the  mind,  already  weak 
for  want  of  worthy  stimulants,  is  attended  by  cor- 
poreal decay ;  for  both  are  undermined  by  intem- 
perance. 

Thus  are  the  votaries  of  pleasure  entirely  wrapt 
up  in  themselves ;  the  ultimatum  of  their  pursuits 
is  self — for  the  selfish  are  the  last  to  consider  their 
neighbours. 

Some  men,  as  if  life  were  too  short,  and  ignoraDt 
of  its  proper  purpose,  think  of  nothing  but  sensual 
eDJoyments.  Dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  beiufits 
held  forth  by  nature  for  their  acceptance,  and  des- 
pising the  real  gratification  which  health  and  con- 
tent may  procure,  they  forsake  the  purer  sources 
of  intellectual  delight  to  contrive  a  new  series  of 
&ding  pleasures.  *  The  epitaph  of  a  voluptuary 
monarch  is  said  to  have  been  vmtten  thus  by  him- 
self: "  I  have  reigned ;  and  so  long  as  the  sun  shone 


*  /EUiu  Lampruiau,  Heliogabalus,  §  ]() : 
*its  niu  ezquirere  novo  voluptetei." 
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upon  me,  I  ate,  I  drank,  and  I  gratified  myself  in 
aU  sensualities,  knowing  the  brevity  of  human  life ; 
and  that  even  its  span  is  disturbed  by  vicissitudes 
and  trouble.  Aware  that  others  must  soon  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  my  present  possessions,  I  have  never 
abstained  a  day  from  indulgence."  *  But  how  can 
life  be  pleasing,  says  Cicero,  if  prudence  and  mo- 
deration be  deficient  ?  for  this  inscription,  which  sig- 
nifies that  enjoyment  alone  was  followed,  might 
have  been  written  on  any  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, f 

The  real  necessities  of  all  mankind  are  nearly 
alike.  It  takes  little  to  satisfy  nature ;  nor  can  our 
whole  ingenuity  force  upon  it  more  than  it  will  re* 
ceive.  Our  appetite  for 'food,  our  inclination  for 
repose,  do  not  belong  to  our  own  choice.  We  can- 
not command,  nor  can  we  dispense  with,  either. 
If  it  takes  little  to  satisfy  nature,  the  rest  of  our 
wants,  we  should  call  them  wishes,  are  of  an  artifi- 
cial kind,  which  may  be  set  aside,  and  which  reso- 
lution or  self-denial  can  easily  confine  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  ^'  My  apparel,"  said  Ana- 
charsis  to  Hanno,  **  is  a  Scythian  doak :  the  har- 
dened soles  of  my  feet,  my  shoes;  the  ground 
is  my  bed ;  hunger  my  seasoning ;  I  subsist  on 
milk,  cheese,  meat    Wherefore,  then,  wouldst  thou 

*  Arrian,  lib.  iL  abbreviates  this  inscription  on  Sardana- 
palus.  AlhetuEus,  lib.  xiL  cap.  59.  quotes  a  passage  to  shew 
that  Cyrus  levelled  his  lofty  monument  at  the  siege  of  Ninerth. 

t  Cicero,  Qusst.  Tusc  lib.  v.  §  S5* 
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come  hitlier?"*  But  it  seems  as  if  we  felt 
ashamed  of  temperance  or  moderation,  and  to  con- 
fess the  restriction  of  our  wants,  lest  we  might  be 
reproached  with  poverty  in  being  frugal,  f  We 
are  too  anxious  to  have  it  helicvcd  that  we  can 
subsist  without  labour,  and  that  we  may  gratify 
our  propensities.  But  there  is  no  disgrace  in  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  in  industry,  and  frugality; 
they  are  an  humble  exterior  in  our  eyes ;  yet  if  the 
covering  of  internal  virtue,  the  casket  will  not  be 
the  less  precious  from  shining  by  its  own  lustre. 
It  is  better  to  remain  in  a  salubrious  state,  than  to 
Seek  convalescence  from  medicine :  therefore,  tem- 
perance being  a  chief  preserver  of  health,  and  fru- 
gality from  excesses,  they  are  alike  worthy  of  ob- 
ser^'ance.  Sensuality,  hixury,  and  profusion,  spring 
out  of  each  other,  and  urge  us  to  uncontrolled  indul- 
gence, which  we  are  dissatisfied  should  be  abridged, 
which  unfits  us  for  serious  occupations,  and  ineon 
contempt  or  envy  fit)m  the  needy  or  the  wise. 
Hence  the  essential  benefit  of  learning  to  be  con- 
tent with  little.  The  names  of  the  voluntarily 
temperate  and  the  frugal,  of  those  who,  disclaim- 
ing effeminate  gratifications,  have  opposed  theni- 
flelvea  to  nature  and  necessity,  are  always  upheld 
fi)r  eminent  example.    We  cannot  foiget  the  best 

*  deero  Quest  Tutc.  lib.  V.  §  Si. 

t  Hvy,  lib.  xxzir.  cap.  i :  Pesiiiinii  g^uiden  pudor  at  vol 
pammonic  vel  paupeitati^ 
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and  most  eelebrated,  to  imitate  the  weak  and  dis- 
solute. But  who  are  we  so  full  of  pretension  to 
gaudy  attire,  to  delicate  food,  and  luxurious  indul- 
genee  ?  The  sons  of  sober  citizens  perhaps,  or  coun- 
try peasants,  who  were  content  to  take  their  mess 
hy  fire  light,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark, — ^who 
rose  to  their  labours  with  the  dawn,  and  forsook 
them  as  the  sun  went  down :  yet  were  they  health- 
ful and  happy,  and  prayed  that  their  children  might 
be  like  themselves.  Are  we  better  than  our  Wi- 
thers ?  We  embark  in  quest  of  pleasure,  while  our 
pursuit  should  be  industry,  temperance,  or  self-de- 
nial ;  for  the  most  distinguished  among  men  have 
set  A  laudable  pattern.  ^*  The  Emperor  Julian  was 
equally  temperate  in  the  palace  and  in  the  field ; 
his  repasts  were  short  and  slender;  he  was  sparing 
of  sleep,  nor  did  he  allow  himself  to  indulge  in 
gratifications.  Julian  shared  all  the  fruits  of  con- 
quest among  his  soldiers ;  he  was  liberal  and  en- 
lightened,  as  well  as  moderate."* 

Innumerable  inconveniences  are  generated  by  un- 
restrained indulgence.  Those  who  cannot  dispense 
with  sleep,  need  not  try  to  watch ;  those  who  cannot 
abridge  their  diet,  need  not  venture  where  they 
must  suffer  those  privations  which  warned  aborigi- 
nal man  of  the  value  of  temperance.  Never  having 
practised  frugality,  we  know  not  the  bounds  within 
which  our  presumed  necessities  may  be  restricted, 

*  Ammamu  MarceUmus,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  SO.    Zonarms  An- 
iiales,  lib.  ziiL  cap.  12. 
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skin  admitting  all  reasonable  enjoyments.  Aocua- 
tomed  to  profusion,  we  apprehend  the  smallest  id- 
trenchment  to  be  intolerable ;  whereas  we  might  dis- 
corer  that  a  great  deal  should  be  spared,  because  it 
is  superfluous.  Would  not  health  be  confirmed  and 
perception  refined,  by  reducing  some  part  of  what 
we  must  exert  ourselves  to  consume  ?  It  is  sof- 
prinng  with  how  much  we  can  dispense.  An  an- 
dent  philosopher  filing  so  low  as  to  have  nothing 
but  herbs  for  subsistence,  pacified  his  despondency 
when  observing  one  of  the  animals  of  the  creation 
content  with  a  few  crumbs.^  When  the  mind  is 
absorbed,  we  think  less  of  the  cravings  of  the  person. 

An  ostentatious  display  of  luxury  is  daily  offered 
to  our  eyes :  waste  and  profusion  advance  in  each 
successive  generation,  as  if  their  appetites  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  world.  No  one  seems  desirous 
to  hear  of  the  temperance  or  frugality  seen  in 
foreign  countries :  yet  we  are  assured  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  table  of  the  present  Ponti£P  of  Bome 
"  never  exceed  five  shillings  a  day ;"  those  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  did  not  surpass  half  that  sum ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  restricted  the  daily  charge 
for  his  table  to  about  sixpence.f 

In  Britain,  loud  clamours  constantly  assail  us  of 

•  JEltan,  Variffi  Historis^  lib.  xiii.  c.  26. 

t  Eustace,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  iv.  speaking  of  Pope  Pius  VI. 

Innocent  XI.  was  elected  in   1689:    Sixtus  V.  in  1590 

Mrs  Piozzi,  Journey  through  Italy,  vol.iL  p.  147,  says,  that 
"  a  man  might  live  very  well,  I  believe,  for  sixpence  a  day,  and 
lodge  for  £20  a  year,"  at  Rome. 
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mercantile  distress  and  agricnltural  depression ;  yet 
nowhere  is  beheld  that  praiseworthy  practice  of  re- 
turning frugality,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  the 
delusion  of  temporary  prosperity.  Formerly  the  most 
reputable  persons  were  wont  to  contend  for  distinc- 
tion from  intrinsic  qualities,  those  which  it  was  some 
honour  to  own :  now  there  prevails  a  vain  emulatiou 
among  half  the  people  for  obtruding  a  show  of  pro- 
digal gratifications,  without  recognising  the  slightest 
difference  in  th^  means  of  attainment  Opulence 
seems  to  grant  nothing  more :  poverty  will  offer  no- 
thing less,  as  if  prohibited  from  abating  the  thirst  for 
splendour.  Doubtless  the  rapid  strides  of  pridefiil 
luxury  in  Great  Britain  are  at  this  moment  secretly 
undermining  the  resources  of  needy  families,  and 
storing  up  unforeseen  calamities.  What  egregious 
folly ! — that  so  many,  forgetting  the  humility  be- 
longing to  their  condition,  and  the  prudence  which 
ought  to  govern  their  household,  should  wilfully 
iuMMir  their  health,  their  fortune,  or  the  morals  and 
happiness  of  those  around  them :  that,  from  dis- 
turbing the  rules  of  propriety,  imperative  in  respect 
to  themselves,  they  should  seduce  the  rising  gener- 
ation to  light  up  midnight  revels,  where,  fevered 
with  intemperance,  they  are  scarcely  warned  to  re- 
tire before  the  dawn  begins  to  blush  on  their  indifi- 
cretions. 

Had  our  ancestors  less  enjoyment  of  life  than  our- 
selves ? — ^They  were  not  so  solicitous,  indeed^  to  en- 
large their  treasures,  as  to  dispose  of  what  they  pos- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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scssed  in  a  creditable  manner ;  and  to  hold  the  in- 
heritance which  they  derived  from  their  forefathers, 
as  if  in  trust,  to  be  delivered  unimpaired  to  poste- 
rity. They  knew,  from  the  place  which  they  occu- 
pied, that  the  splendour  which  was  necessary  for  the 
great,  and  which  contributed  to  sustain  their  de- 
pendents, was  totally  unsuitable  to  private  persons. 

It  is  consenting  to  vulgar  opinion  if  enlargement 
©f  the  necessities  of  mankind  be  admitted  along 
with  growing  rank  and  opulence :  if  we  testily  how 
conscious  we  are  of  the  change  of  our  condition 
by  an  earnest  display  of  prodigality. 

The  eye  is  taken  with  colours  ;  but  while  some 
have  delighted  in  gorgeous  apparel,  as  if  afraid  that 
plainness  would  bring  them  into  contempt,  an  af- 
fected love  of  simplicity  has  indicated  pride  rather 
than  humility,  and  has  made  others  trench  on  the 
boundaries  ofdecency  itself  in  stripping  themselves 
•f  superfluity.  If  people  are  decorous  according  to 
their  station,  why  should  they  be  restrainedi 
little  harmless  vanity  in  desiring  t»  appear  r& 
able?  Those  who  have  enjoyments  constantly  & 
command,  ought  not  to  reproach  their  neighbours 
mth  only  occasional  indulgence.  Archbishop  Laud 
wore  very  plain  apparel,  and  desiring  all  elergymen 
to  follow  his  example,  he  expressed  much  displea* 
sure  when,  "  at  a  visitation  in  Essex,  one  in  orders 
appeared  before  him  in  very  gallant  habit."  Con- 
trasting his  own  with  it,  he  reproved  the  offender, 
who  silenced  the  censor  by  observing,  "  My  kixU 
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you  have  better  clothes  at  home,  and  I  have  wcffse.*** 
But  the  weakness  of  soliciting  respect  for  personal 
decoration,  has  been  always  very  conspicuous  among 
the  multitude;  and,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  an  English  author  exclaims,  '*0  age,  no 
cover  now  fits  our  mould,  but  plush,  shag,  vdvet 
tiSme,  cloth  of  gold  !"f  In  former  times,  however, 
and  before  the  present  amalgamation  had  confound- 
ed all  orders  of  society,  the  quality  of  the  man  was 
connected  with  the  quality  of  his  apparel ;  whence 
extreme  simplicity  was  not  free  of  hazard,  and 
partly  explains  the  prevalent  wish  for  ornament. 
Public  ordinances  also  interposed  to  restrict  the 
meaner  classes  from  usurping  what  was  appropriated 
for  their  superiors,  that  is,  from  assuming  what 
would  now  render  any  one  ridiculous4  But  what 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  and  despised  of  old, 
is  said  to  be  advancing  into  more  common  use  in 
partjof  this  kingdom,  so  changeable  are  external 
of  appareL  Rodolphus,  the  first  or  second 
name,  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany, 
tg  gone  abroad  at  Mentz  on  a  morning  when 
file  air  was  piercing,  clothed  as  an  ordinary  person, 
'he  entered  a  baker's  shop  to  warm  himself  at  the 
dying  embers  which  had  heated  the  oven.  Having 
sat  down,  the  woman  of  the  house,  judging  from 

*  Lloyd,  MemoirSy  p.  252. 
f  BraUhfvaUe,  English  Gentlewoman^  p.  1 75. 
f  Sirutt,  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  Engu 
land,  exhibits  a  regular  series  from  their  earliest  history. 
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the  apparel  he  wore,  reproved  his  presiiniptioo :  and 
when  he  calleii  himself  one  of  the  Emperor's  siiite, 
i^e  hrokc  into  furious  iDrectives  against  his  name', 
msisting  that  her  house  should  be  cleared.  The 
Emperor  sliewing  some  reluctance  to  quit  his  com- 
fortable position,  she  threw  a  vessel  of  boiling  wa- 
ter among  the  embers,  and  thus  drove  him  out 
with  smoke  and  ashes* 

The  temperate  have  always  had  to  stru^le  with 
the  luxurious ;  and  cautious  governors  have  always 
endeavoured  to  protect  their  country  by  sumptuary 
laws;  but  pride  and  prodigality  have  prevailed. 
The  luxurious  indulgence  and  extravagant  profu-  ■ 
don  of  the  ancients  is  well  knon-n  from  history ; 
but  the  love  of  magnificence,  or  a  vain  ostentatioo^ 
has  shewn  later  ages  to  he  as  absurd.  During  the 
follies  of  chivalry,  some  one  is  said  to  have  sown  a 
field,  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  tonmameDl, 
with  20,000  pieces  of  silver;  another  who, 'at  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  entertuned  Pope  LeoSS  is 
said  to  have  ordered  every  successive  service  of  plate 
to  be  cast  into  the  Tiber  ;  and  the  superintendant 
of  the  French  finances,  giving  a  fete  to  Louis  XIV. 
ia  his  castle,  laid  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  chamber  of 
each  courtier,  that  none  might  want  money  for  play. 

*  Upsius  MoTiitu  et  Exempla  Politica,  lib.  iL  cap.  IS.  §  5, 
liodolphus  II.  died  in  l6l(). 

The  present  plainness  of  apparel  among  men  originated  in 
tlie  levelling  principles  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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Possessions  seem  to  have  been  allotted  to  some  nken 
on  purpose,  that  they  might  expose  their  foUjr ; 
and  the  contagion  of  example  has  been  ruinons  to 
those  who  had  none. 

Prodigality  carries  imprudence  as  its  ordinarJF- 
companion  along  with  it.  Whether  arising  firom 
pride  or  ostentation,  from  an  emulation  to  excd  at 
the  expense  of  another's  credit,  it  follows  a  culpaUe 
disregard  of  the  true  value  of  the  benefits  enjoyed, ' 
commonly  to  end  in  ruin :  and  as  the  oeconomy  of 
our  time,  of  our  pleasures,  of  our  fortune,  are  all' 
most  important  precautions, — ^if  the  prodigal  es- 
capes, he  is  corrected  by  some  other  hand  than  his 
own.* 

The  immoderate  pursuit  of  sensualities  is  never 
free  of  inconvenience :  the  voluptuary  thinks  only 
of  gratification,  and  deems  the  time  mis-spent  whidi 
is  otherwise  occupied.  "  Daughter,"  said  a  dying 
father,  "  you  now  behold  all  the  residue  of  the  me- 
lancholy remembrance  of  departing  pleasures.  My 
possession  of  them  has  been  fleeting,  and  this  is  my 
only  complaint  against  nature.  But,  alas,  how  vain 
are  my  regrets ! — Do  you  who  survive  me  make  the 
most  of  your  j^ecious  moments,  and  be  scrupulous 

*  Piozzi,  British  Synanymj,  vol.  L  p.  359,  A  celebrated 
Italian  singer^  Cuzzoni,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  indigence^ 
£350  was  contributed  by  a  public  benefit  for  her  relief.  Qf 
this  she  immediately  lavished  £200  on  a  single  fiishionaUe  ar- 
ticle of  dress  1 
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in  tbe  choice,  but  not  in  tfac  number,  of  your  plea- 
sures.** 

We  shall  gather  from  the  selection  of  our  grati- 
iications,  whether  they  be  innocent  and  lawful, 
what  are  those  which  require  to  be  restrained,  and 
where  they  may  be  indulged  with  safety.  Desir- 
ing what  is  agreeable,  is  the  real  pursuit  of  pleasure 
sanctioned  by  a  better  name :  and  if  we  review  the 
various  modes  employed  to  make  us  relish  life,  we 
shall  discover  that  content  is  never  to  be  found  in 
the  absolute  denial  of  personal  and  mental  gratiS- 
cations.  But  how  to  concentrate  all  our  natural 
and  acquired  propensities  in  content,  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  theory,  and  the  best  of  all  practice, 
&om  disseminating  happiness  around  us  in  our  own 
satisfaction.  Negative  and  positive  excesses  are 
alike  unprofitable — every  thing  is  to  be  tempered 
by  moderation :  for  "  amtere  philosophy  makes  few 
vrise  men,  too  rigorous  a  government  few  good  sub- 
jects, too  harsh  a  religion  few  devout  souls,  and  no- 
thing is  de^rable  that  is  not  saitable  to  our  na- 
ture." 

If  moderate  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyments,  prove 
pernicious,  it  is  from  over  indulgence :  it  is  from 
trangressing  the  bounds  of  self-controul,  and  derid- 
ing the  admonitions  of  prudence. 


*  Dalanda  BeflectioiiE,  p.  77,  said  of  the  fother  of  Ninon 
ITEnclos. 
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The  day  has  been  when  all  liberal  knowledge 
and  ornamental  learning  was  condemned  in  Bri- 
tain ;  when  sports  and  pastimes  were  banished,  and 
the  recreations  of  exhausted  nature  deemed  the 
high  road  to  perdition ;  when  the  innocent  plei^ 
sures  of  life  Were  held  accursed  as  carnal  sensuali- 
ties, and  spiritual  comforts  were  administered  vt 
the  bowlings  of  frantic  enthusiasts.  Even  nam 
there  are  actually  some  individuals  who  hold  i| 
unlawful  to  partake  of  the  <»dinary  amusementa  of 
their  countrymen,  who  shun  the  social  interooona 
of  the  world,  and  scarcely  admit  of  private  fnendt 
ships.  Yet  examining  them  more  narrowly,  they 
seem  fuller  of  pretensions  than  practice ;  pro&se  of 
counsel  to  do  good ;  sparing  of  charity  for  human 
weakness ;  abounding  in  precepts ;  full  of  egotisti«> 
eal  enquiries  about  themselves ;  wrapped  up  in  self- 
interests. — Forbidding  visionaries ! 

Along  with  moderate  personal  indulgence,  the 
rational  objects  of  enjoyment  are  to  be  found  in 
intellectual  acquisitions,  amusing  occupations,  con<- 
templatiug  museums  of  nature  and  the  arts,  resort- 
ing to  public  spectacles  where  vice  is  scourged  and 
virtue  applauded,  together  with  temperate  social 
intercourse,  and  the  like;  for  not  only  do  these 
assist  in  governing  the  mind,  and  in  polishing 
the  manners ;  but  they  promote  cheerfulness  and 
content,  and  tend  to  correct  that  ascetic  disposi- 
tion preventing  us  from  being  either  useful  or 
agreeable.    None  could  foresee  the  consequences 
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of  abridging  the  wonted  sources  of  satisfaction  ;  and 
allowing  the  influence  of  a  gloomy,  morose,  discon- 
tented, and  dangerous  spirit  to  prevail,  which  cer- 
tainly would  be  substituted  for  the  smiles  of  inof- 
fensive gaiety.* 

If  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  nothing  evil  ia 
itself,  let  us  recollect  that  it  is  only  when  curbed 
by  moderation,  and  while  the  means  of  indul- 
gence are  innocent  in  themselves.  In  a  tem- 
perate life,  the  pleasures  surpass  the  pains ;  and 
in  an  intemperate  life,  the  pains  surpass  the  plea- 
sures in  number  and  quality,  f  Excesses  testify 
the  absolute  empire  of  the  passions,  that  having 
abandoned  self-command,  human  reason  has  no 
greater  dominion  over  us,  than  force  ineffectually 
exerted  over  the  brute  creation  to  restrain  their  ^ 
petites.  The  voluptuary  breaks  down  the  strongest 
barrier  in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits ;  and,  like  the 
profligate,  he  thinks  only  of  himself,  though  at  the 
expense  of  others.  He  leaves  no  room  for  the  land 
afiections  in  his  breast ;  every  movement  is  selfish : 
He  glories  in  his  contempt  of  virtue,  and  prides 
himself  in  sensual  gratifications.  But  this  is  not 
the  innocent  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  for  nothing  is 
innocent  which  can  affect  the  tranquillity  of  others, 
a  which  affords  a  corrupt  example. 

*  Hulchetm,  Mural  Philosopliy,  Book  I.  chap.  viL  §  10: 
"  That  mind  ia  always  best  dispoied  for  the  reception  of  all 
dieMfnlneH  and  plearantrj,  where  all  u  kind  and  easy." 

i  ^ato  de  Lcgibua,  lilx.  r. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  smoothest  i$ 
the  preferable  course ;  nor  will  the  prudent  render 
themselves  fretful  by  spontaneous  exposure  to  aspo? 
rities.  If  we  actually  possess  sensibilities  as  the 
gift  of  bountiful  nature,  it  is  not  with  the  design  of 
their  lying  eternally  dormant,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
being  awakened  at  a  suitable  season  by  impressions. 
Though  having  to  contend  against  them  in  oomr 
pUance  with  later  social  ordinances,  we  are  also 
warned  by  some  kind  of  suffering,  of  having  trans- 
gressed the  proper  bounds  of  sensual  indidgenc^ 
and  reason  admonishes  us  to  restrict  ourselves  in 
all  things  to  mediocrity,  as  alone  conducive  to 
wdfare.  Rules  are  prescribed  to  the  appetites  by 
moral  duties;  and  the  temperate  are  sparing  in 
their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  from  finding  depravity  in 
excess ;  while  they  discover  that  habitual  command 
of  the  passions  only,  can  preserve  both  the  intelleo- 
tual  and  corporeal  system  at  that  medium  which 
will  the  most  effectually  shun  inconvenience. 

§  2.  Concord, — ^By  concord  are  mankind  united 
in  mutual  love.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  friendship, 
the  consolation  of  adversity,  the  encouragement  to 
enterprise,  and  the  softener  of  labour.  It  strength- 
ens nations,  rejoices  families,  and  makes  society 
flourish.  Temperance,  in  restraining  personal  in- 
dulgence, is  essential  to  all  the  stages  of  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  it  is  no  less  essential  to  curb  all  the  pro- 
pensities and  passions,  which  might  prove  a  dis- 
turbance to  others.    We  must  neither  be  too  eager 


to  cfifiMW  the  opinkiM  whiiii  fv«  Iwm  coiiarff  aJ  rf 
thhigfl,  nor  resist  too  obduttdy  tiMsa  whidi  mi 
wged  on  US  by  our  neighhmm.  Hfe  tm&qniliil^ 
of  no  one  k  «o  be  invaded^  on  MMuMr  of  our  icHo 
or  tidons  gratilleatio&;  We  $n  not  to  give  vmf 
to  Tehenent  ai^er,  for  ttifial  nor  even  tor  g^¥i 
eAneest  we  ere  not  to  woilBcl  the  good  with  mmL 
Hgfiitjr^  nor  ^y>rerpofie»  tluft  MtfinUcr  in  ear  arroganoa 

TI^  |Httilons  «e  to  be  etilkd  in  conoord :  Em- 
biiding  wUfe  we  ere  ettftiMed»  sustaining  while 
iiistaaned,  we  are  paoffled  in  its  smile, 

Universid  amityi  and  fedpioeal  fiiendship,  ought 
wturally  to  result  from  our  mntoal  d^endence  en 
jgtod offices  and  aets  (^kindness  at  the  hands  of  eacAi 
liifaer.  The  less  the  su{^port  gi ven  1^  our  fellow  crea- 
tnrei^  and  the  more  solitary  our  condition,  our  ocmve- 
niences  are  proportionally  abridged ;  and  the  firmer 
we  are  knit  together  by  social  bonds  and  concord, 
the  readier  is  the  ministry  of  comfort.  But,  as  if 
an  anathema  had  been  uttered  against  mankind, 
scarcely  can  two  or  three  of  our  race  associate  in 
permanent  and  uninterrupted  harmony.  By  a 
great  and  lamentable  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
we  involve  ourselves  and  the  world  in  deadly  con- 
tentions; and  discord  brings  the  best  concerted 
projects  for  human  felicity  to  ruin.*  Even  where 
common  necessities  should  rivet  us  in  friendship. 


*  Sattust  Bellum  Jugurthinum^  cap.  6 :    Nam  concordia  res 
poTYtt  cieseunt  maxuxnas  dilabuntur. 
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unaccountable  animosities  are  indulged :  apathy  for 
good,  and  pleasure  in  offence. 

It  is  related  by  the  historian  of  Peru,  that  Peter 
de  Serrano,  a  Spaniard,  was  wrecked  on  a  desolate 
island,  where  he  remained  several  years  in  dreary 
solitude,  unknown  and  forgot.  When  despairing  of 
mortal  succour,  a  man  suddenly  appeared  before  him, 
a  stranger,  helpless,  and,  like  himself,  in  a  state  of 
misery.  Neither  could  credit  his  senses:  both 
were  inspired  by  distrust  and  apprehension.  But 
this  was  not  the  season  for  enmity ;  for  the  stran- 
ger proved  to  have  sustained  a  similar  disaster, 
wherein  all  his  comrades  had  perished.  Here  then 
were  two  beings  apart  from  all  the  world,  who  could 
entertain  no  hopes  of  escaping  from  the  narrow 
theatre  of  their  imprisonment,  who  could  seek  no 
consolation  but  in  their  own  society,  whose  wants 
were  to  be  best  alleviated  by  co-operation.  Both 
rejoiced — ^yet  their  friendship  was  of  short  duration 
—-in  a  few  days  they  ceased  to  speak  to  each  other : 
nor  were  they  reconciled,  until  the  pressure  of  their 
joint  necessities  expelled  the  demon  of  discord.* 

The  delicacy  of  our  susceptibilities  admitting 
painfril  impressions,  we  are  always  exposed  to  dis- 
turbance, which  the  absence  of  self-controul  permits 
to  rankle  in  the  breast.  We  become  impatient^ 
morose,  and  offensive,  by  habit.    Yet  has  not  every 

*  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Rojal  Commentaries,  Book  I. 
chap.  8. 


person,  even  the  most  placid,  felt  momeuts  of  irrita- 
tion unaccountable  to  himself?  Has  he  not  allowed 
internal  feelings  to  master  him,  and  proved  inj  urious 
merely  because  some  one  was  found  to  bear  invec- 
tive ?  It  is  the  less  remarkable  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  disagree  with  others,  if  easily  dissatisfied 
with  ourselves :  "  when  a  man  hath  war  within, 
no  wonder  if  he  have  no  peace  without."*  Morbid 
Bensibilities  will  not  suffer  the  patient  to  enjoy  long 
repose ;  he  resembles  the  sea,  which  tosses  all  cast 
on  it,  not  because  it  is  wronged,  but  because  it  is 
agitated. 

,  We  must  invest  oanetvM  with  the  wBtchfidam 
of  self-eontioul  as  an  antidote  to  the  imperfectMH 
«f  our  nature.  We  moit  be  careful  to  preserre  the 
aim  of  temperance  agunst  the  words  which  fidlMr 
displeasure,  and  the  violence  which  follows  words. 
Let  the  cloud  be  dispelled  before  it  spreads  dismay 
in  the  bursting  storm. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled to  be  prepared  for  incessant  resistance  against 
the  insolent  encroachments  of  indiscretion.  We 
must  present  a  steady  front  to  mankind ;  for  those 
who  press  upon  us  and  deny  our  rights,  would  hasten, 
in  our  forbearance,  to  arrogate  them  to  themselves. 

The  deep  corrosions,  the  fatal  rav^es  of  discoid* 
that  bane  of  mortal  pleasures,  are  frightful  to  be- 
hold.    Its  haggard  aspect,  distorted  by  the  hoarse 

"  Eeynoldt  on  the  Passions  of  the  Soul,  p.  187. 
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munnur  of  swelling  passion,  terrifies  the  soft  harbin- 
gers of  love  from  their  tranquil  abode,  and  the  ge- 
nial regions  of  happiness.     But  most  horrid  is  the 
hopeless  state  of  those  who,  fettered  by  domestic 
chains  which  it  tears  asunder,  yet  cannot  escape 
its  presence.     In  the  morning  of  life  we  visit 
a  youthful  pair,  animated  by  one  common  sou], 
whom  tenderness  has  united  in  the  bonds  of  purity. 
Cheerfulness,  content,  and  joy,  alone,  are  known  to 
them,  and  they  live  for  each  other  in  the  fulfilment 
of  virtuous  duties.   The  seeds  of  moral  precept,  sown 
in  a  happy  soil,  have  fructified  in  excellence.    Gat- 
ing on  her  infantile  offspring,  delight  beams  in  the 
fond  mother's  expressive  eyes  as  she  offers  it  to  the 
embrace  of  her  gladdened  partner,  who  traces  in  its 
lineaments  the  image  ever  present  in  his  breast. 
Next  are  others  welcomed  to  share  the  overflowings 
of  their  love.     The  children,  nurtured  as  they  grow, 
like  pliant  shoots,  in  the  soft,  and  smooth,  and 
placid  feeling  of  the  parents'  hearts,  become  the  ge- 
nuine reproduction  of  themselves.     This  charming 
family  rejoices  our  benevolent  wishes.     We  have 
seen  the  rose  blossom  in  fragrance, — we  withdraw, 
in  musing  on  the  comforts  of  humble  life ;  on  the 
tranquillity  which  comes  of  industry,  on  affection 
fostering  peace,  or  mutual  solicitude  lightening  la- 
bour, and  speeding  the  flight  of  time.    The  visit 
repeated  after  a  few  revolving  years,  occupied,  per- 
haps, among  vacant  scenes  of  chilling  ceremony,  eft 
grandeur,  the  curling  smoke  no  longer  seeks  the 
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clouds  at  even  tide :  no  cheerful  voice  again  invites 
the  stranger's  access  within  tlie  cottage  walls :  weeds 
grow  rank  hefore  the  door ;  we  come  to  listless  soli- 
tude. "  What !"  say  we,  "  have  its  inmates  pre- 
maturely paid  the  deht  of  natiu'c,  hecause  fortune's 
favours  were  too  profusely  lavished — because  con- 
tent had  found  an  asylum  in  humility  ?"  No — the 
inmates  still  are  there — how  changed !  how  fallen ! 
Absorbed  in  thought  and  sullen  silence,  each,  with 
averted  looks,  now  seems  full  of  care.  Convulsive  pal- 
pitations agitate  their  features,  alternately  deformed 
by  frowns,  or  relaxing  into  fiery  glances  of  bitter  ani- 
mosity ;  the  playfulness  of  mirth  has  ceased  to  smile. 
Home  offers  no  enjoyments  to  its  wretched  owners : 
oflen  deserted,  it  seems  home  no  longer.  It  is  for- 
saken without  pleasure:  it  is  sought  with  regret.  No 
common  bond  subsists  for  mutual  welfare:  private  ne- 
glect of  public  good  has  allowed  disorder  to  smother 
the  richest  luxuriance,  and  brought  the  ornaments  of 
nature  to  decay.  Wherefore  is  it  so  ?  why  ia  not 
the  ruddy  rose  yet  blooming?  wherefore  has  its 
fragrance  faded?  Harmony  has  fied,  and  hideons 
discord  shakes  her  snaky  head.  Contention  begot 
resentment,  and  anger  has  given  birth  to  hate. 
Alienated  from  reverence,  tokens  of  rebellious  im- 
patience are  shewn  by  that  once  affectionate  pro- 
geny, complacent  and  mild  ae  their  doating  parents. 
Now  beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  before  the 
mind  is  tempered  by  reason,  vitiated  by  example, 
uDiestnuned  by  moderation,  they  are  strengthened 
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by  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  rivetted  by  ob- 
duracy on  the  other.  Disputes  degenerate  into 
rancour,  forbearance  is  forsaken,  and  the  flame  fiia- 
ned  by  raging  passion,  terminates  in  violence  and 
uproar.  Alas,  how  deplorable  the  change !  With- 
drawing from  the  melancholy  scene,  we  are  fiUed 
with  sorrow  and  mortification  at  beholding  so  un- 
likely an  invasion  of  the  happiness  of  rural  felicity, 
by  the  flight  of  fair  concord. 

Could  we  probe  into  the  real  source  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity, we  should  find  it  exclusively  in  the  derelic- 
tion of  self-controul ;  and  did  we  ask  about  its  com- 
mencement, most  probably  we  should  be  referred  to 
some  very  trifling  matter,  to  some  gross  or  inexplica- 
ble absurdity.  Many  who  find  themselves  at  last  in- 
volved in  serious  contentions,  giving  way  to  recipro- 
cal invectives,  or  even  venturing  further,  have  for- 
got how  or  where  it  began.  In  vain  do  they  search 
back  for  words,  or  try  to  trace  the  course  of  dispur 
tation.  Its  progress  is  lost,  its  fountain  is  hidden, 
but  the  vehemence  of  discord  still  remains  to  infu- 
riate those  who  have  erected  themselves  into  oppon- 
ents. Instead  of  allowing  the  angry  passions  the 
mastery,  would  it  not  be  preferable  that  the  first 
subject  of  debate  were  always  conceded  ?  Of  what 
material  consequence  is  it,  whether  green  or  blue 
be  the  more  pleasing  colour ;  whether  one  month  <^ 
the  year  has  been  warmer  than  another ;  whether 
spring  or  autumn  be  the  more  agreeable  season,  if 
contesting  it  shall  open  the  way  to  discord  ?   If  na- 
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ture  has  framed  our  system  so  that  the  Benses  and 
perccptione  do  not  admit  identically  the  same  im- 
pressions, and  if  different  opinions  thence  originate 
in  the  mind,  mutual  concessions  ought  rather  to  re- 
medy the  imperfection,  than  the  torch  of  furious 
controversy  be  inflamed  by  persisting  that  mc  alone 
are  right,  and  all  others  wrong. 

Our  sentiments  should  be  diffidently  and  moder- 
ately advanced,  however  confidently  we  feel  their 
truth ;  and  especially  in  such  a  way,  that  they  shall 
persuasively  operate  conviction.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, should  we  listen  attentively  to  the  opinions 
offered  to  ourselves.  If  sustained  on  neither  side 
by  logical  argument,  hy  actual  experiment,  or  by 
that  authority  received  by  both,  they  may  be 
temperately  overthrown.  There  is  nothing  con- 
genial in  truth  and  clamour.  The  more  passion- 
ate we  are  in  disputation,  the  less  likelihood  that 
OUT  words  shall  have  weight.  We  are  entided 
to  oppose  error,  or  even  to  combat  just  opinions, 
if  they  would  be  prodactive  of  inconvenience,  by 
pleading  that  to  listen  would  be  wrong ;  and  we 
may  strengthen  our  plea  by  illustrations.  In  the 
worst  ages  of  controversy,  the  disputants  dealt  as 
much  in  invective  aa  in  reasoning:  they  were 
loud  in  debate,  rude  in  contradiction,  pregnant  with 
asperity.  We  cannot  now  pemse  their  composi- 
tions  without  disgust.  But,  descending  to  persona- 
litiea  in  argument,  is  adverse  in  the  laws  of  polish- 
ed life  •.   it  dcincana  ouraclvcs,  and  outrages  deco- 
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rum,  while  casting  ridicule  on  justice.  Conviction 
is  operated  silently  and  secretly :  truth  is  frighten* 
ed  away  by  violence ;  but  falsehood  cannot  abide 
temperate  discussion,  which  will  at  last  gain  the 
victory. 

Were  it  not  from  aversion  to  deceit,  far  better 
would  it  be  often  to  give  seeming  acquiescence 
to  inconsistency,  than  to  stir  up  wrath  by  reject- 
ing it 

There  are  some  who  cannot  hear  the  slightest  as- 
sertion adverse  to  their  own  opinions,  and  espe- 
cially if  adverse  to  what  they  think  is  truth,  with- 
out immediately  enlisting  in  opposition.  There 
are  some  of  so  contentious  a  nature,  that  they  gladly 
contradict,  or  eagerly  obtrude  such  topics  as  shall 
be  surely  met  by  contradiction.  Their  pleasure  is 
not  in  concord. — Many  subjects,  and  particularly 
those  that  cannot  be  quickly  verified,  or  appear  un- 
der different  colours,  would  involve  ages  in  their  so- 
lution, and  give  employment  to  a  thousand  tongues. 
The  wise  will  anxiously  shun  them :  they  are  too 
well  adapted  for  debate,  the  certain  precursor  of  dis- 
cord :  allowing  them  to  rest  undisturbed,  we  may 
ourselves  repose  in  harmony.  Fertile  fields  of  con- 
tention  have  been  opened  between  persons  unknown 
to  each  other,  separated  by  the  widest  intervals :  and 
implacable  resentments  have  been  generated  be- 
tween those  who  could  not  discourse  in  the  same 
language,   merely  because  their  sentiments  were 

VOL.  IL  X  • 
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liMmi  to  differ.*  How  ilMfWd !  -  Ciiin^^ 
iif^  oar  awn  ofHiiiona  ^Fitlio^^rtwidiigiOiir  m^^ 
hmM  ?  dmnot  wo  allow  iboii^  tbo  jinioi  and  kat4l^ 
flon?ooii)oy3»ieot  of  their  imejKk  witbiMt  anliditwa 

]f  invading  their  peace  ?  rjv^  u  / 

1  jJAuqf^  p^mm*  aie  ^yiito  AmimtT^  offbohaMhg 
Aofimie  aiybjeoioxMUyiiiidoi  tho^^^t^^ 
ildb^Md  h|rjnaiiy4i^^  iThoroon^titoitioii  ofildkir 
OKganic  and  inteUectnal  system  opposes  it  Evidence 
ili;«RO;ii^  t(fl:  evidenM  to  aaoth^.  Wo  eaanot  admit 
if^  freicaiioofe  believe ;  w^  eannot  believe  what  it 
HM  oonvi^jrodby  impreenoiis  to  the  miiid^  Axe  we  to 
|Mlt0».to  io^iae^  and  oppreas  thoae  whose  ofttniona  do 
|Hfc  jpt  OMi^  own  ?  We  have  witnessed  sentiments 
NdrfiA  bod  oinma^  6r  agei^  and  enthiaUfid  mwon^ 
ilpeedily  oveHhiowD^  vdien  tibe  enlightened  eonld 
courageously  confute  them,  and  establish  truth. 

As  quiet  is  the  most  enviable  possession,  so  are 
peace  and  amity  the  most  desirable  to  mankind. 
But  if  it  be  true  what  Plato  asserts,  that  in  reality 
universal  war  is  proclaimed  by  nature,  and  peace 

•  WerenfeU  de  Logomachiis  Eruditorum^  capw  7-  "  Who  is 
ignoraBt  of  the  enmities  between  different  sects  and  religions ; 
between  orders  and  societies;  between  academies^  or  between  per* 
ions  engaged  in  different  studies;  ^o£  the  aversini  and  emula- 
ticm  of  coll^^ians  and  pupils^  and  between  those  who  derive 
pleasure  from  things  ancient  or  modem  ?  Who  is  ignorant  of 
the  enmities  between  those  believed  to  decry  each  other's  learn- 
ings or  who  reject  and  despise  our  opinion^  together  with  those 
who  offer  a  real  or  a  nominal  dissent  ?  And  who  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  enumerate  them  ?" 
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18  only  nominal^*  we  can  hope  for  external  tran- 
quillity by  moderating  the  internal  passions  alone. 
If  they  be  ready  to  blaze  unbridled,  and  our  resent- 
ments be  always  prepared  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
nearest,  merely  because  they  are  nearest,  our  lives 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  contentious.  It  is  halnt^ 
however,  that  promotes  their  indulgence,  and  impu- 
nity which  allows  men  to  be  vehement  Discipline 
will  enable  us  to  restrain  ourselves,  to  bear  modi 
that  is  done  to  us,  and  to  abhor  the  use  of  invective 
as  an  offensive  weapon  at  immediate  command- 
How  lai^  is  the  vocabulary  of  reproach,  how 
many  the  synonyms  of  vituperation  in  the  language 
of  the  most  polished  European  nations  ?  Yet,  to 
their  disgrace,  we  are  told  of  a  foreign  tribe  of  no  ce> 
lebrity  in  artificial  refinement,  among  which  there 
is  '^  a  total  want  of  words  of  abuse  in  their  laa- 
guage.^'f  We  are  told  it  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness 
of  their  manners,  and  the  harmony  in  which  they 
are  united.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  placidity 
and  forbearance,  that  the  restraints  of  early  educa- 
tion, can  effect  gentleness  and  complaisance :  and  al- 
though the  Grecian  sage,  as  later  authors,  has  a»* 
cribed  a  state  of  warfare  to  nature,  perhaps  he  dis- 
courses respecting  larger  communities  only.  Ma- 
ture, as  if  disclosing  to  untutored  mankind  the  ex- 
act limits  suitable  to  permanent  union,  has  not  de- 
nied that  only  two  may  ever  live  in  concord. 

*  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  L  ^ 

t  GiJonmm,  Reoollectioiui  of  Japan,  p.  S46,  speaking  of  the 
Kurile  Islanders. 
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-rrBnt'ktuB  survey  an  taonnom  niviitihniedf  peo^ 
fie^delleeted  together :  whether  a  pniMiineiit  object 
ateoiln  theit  notice,  rimple  i|iproxiiMtion  in^i^ 
pibvte  Inoonyenient;  and^  exdthig^^  ditttatisbetion^' 
finAdom  murmiirs  arise.  After  some  tumidtuoiMr 
t&bei,  the  unwieldy  mass,'  editable  W  ^selvb  ttftai 
kilqwndent  parts,  hegiaiB  to  tael  insfdiied  with  an  W 
flWfcjtipnfcr  sporting  in  ihiA:hie£  ^e  gcsiiter tlie 
dbinouiae/ ^)e  mote  incapable  are  the  indivicbial' 
nilnbeRi  ikmiposirigit  6f  ddiberation,  and  die  mote 
prep^tted  for  the  access  of  passion.  Their  rational 
ftttdlties  are  bewildered  in  the  predominating  con- 
t^an,  and  at  length  the  whole,  as  if  animated  by 
mttfi  cimnum  son!,  Mindly  lushes  forward,  armed 
^ildl^^iaspdrflltion,  readyfer  yengeanee,  against  what- 
cfei'obstiicle  shall  foe  found,  just  as  the  heavy Vi^Ve 
rolfiug  before  the  winds  breaks  impetuously  on  the 
shore. 

Something  seems  to  promote  irritability  in  the 
very  enlargement  conjoined  with  the  compression  of 
society ;  for  however  laudable  the  original  purpose 
of  association,  displeasure  is  often  too  near  at  hand ; 
and  those  who  have  met  even  to  be  entertained, 
sometimes  seem  willing  to  close  their  diversion  in 
iK^nes  of  riot  and  devastation.* 

*  Piozzi,  Observations  in  a  Journey  through  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  vol.  i.  p.  350 :  "  Though  night  is  the  true  sea- 
son of  Italian  felicity,  they  place  not  their  happiness  in  brutal 
frolics."  Some  other  countries  require  patroles  of  horse  or  foot 
to  keep  tranquillity. 
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In  ordinary  life,  we  expect  that  every  one  shall 
accord  with  our  inclinations ;  but  very  few  are  found 
so  complaisant  towards  each  other,  and  so  does  dis- 
cord follow:  First  it  comes  in  family  feuds,  in^ 
fringing  domestic  peace ;  and  last  it  closes  in  the 
war  of  nations.  Private  history  is  too  much  the 
theatre  of  contention ;  public  history  chiefly  the  re- 
cord of  tumult  and  warfare.  We  are  told  of  the 
ruler  occupying  a  certain  sera, the  means  he  employed 
for  his  own  aggrandizement,  to  extend  his  conquests 
and  accumulate  treasure.  But  a  secondary  view  is 
taken  of  his  plans  for  promoting  the  peaceful  arts 
or  domestic  tranquillity,  of  his  justice,  his  benevo- 
lence, and  piety,  as  embellishing  his  reputation.  His 
name  is  renowned  because  he  was  victorious ;  because 
the  sword,  and  fire,  and  &mine,  were  enrolled  in  the 
train  of  war ;  because  death  and  desolation  marked 
his  progress,  and  barren  regions  or  deserted  cities 
shewed  where  the  torch  of  discord  had  flamed. 

If  private  dissensions  be  odious,  those  involving 
the  public  fate  are  terrible  to  be  described.  The 
safety,  the  honour,  the  comfort  of  ourselves,  our 
families,  and  kindred,  are  put  in  peril,  which 
only  blood  is  to  redeem :  And  why  ?  The  discord 
of  nations^  like  personal  contention,  originates  in 
trivial  beginnings,  so  trivial  that  the  cause  is 
forgot,  and  the  profit  so  little  in  the  end,  that 
all  the  satisfaction  commonly  required  or  granted 
is  the  simple  restitution  of  things  to  their  prisjtine 
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ltaA$.  Bot  the  waste  of  bbod  and  treasure  cannot 
be  tCBtoced :  tbe  miseries  and  destruction  of  war 
US  iiieimble,  or  tliey  are  consigned  to  oblivion 
tiaag  iriifa  tbe  existence  of  those  who  have  suffered. 
Wt  hear  of  sieges,  of  storms,  and  of  battles.  Do 
pt:weep£Br  the  torments  of  the  wounded,  or  the  num- 
liir«f  the  Blain?  do  we  pity  the  destitution  of  the 
vUov.and  the  orphan?  do  we  sbudder  at  the  shame 
aad  indi^ties  which  are  heaped  on  the  vanquished  ? 
••^SHo !  we  are  content  to  aski  was  the  day  Immlf 
uMitciitrfl,  aod  where  tbe  viotor  rests  his  anu? 
bam  deer  did  the  conquest  oost  hinif  or  how  xamtf 
h«M&Uen  in  the  field  ?— We  listen  to  prodigies  ef 
nltnr»  admiring  the  love  of  glory,  which  inqnriti 
^  •oldiet'i  sonl,  or  wonderii^  at  the  strength  t£ 
AetgetdUMO,  which  faded  only  with  the  flight  of  life. 
But  how  many  horrid  things  could  be  told  of 
war,  where  "  even  men  who  once  were  honest,  hu- 
mane and  generous,  become  selfish,  avaricious,  frau- 
dulent and  cruel  ;"*  where  the  kind  affections  are 
corrupted,  and  the  social  virtues  contemned ;  where 
parents  cease  to  lore  their  children,  and  children 
cease  to  love  their  parents ;  where  famine  makes  the 
&mished  fierce?  During  the  siege  of  AUiens 
**  many  dreadful  things  happened,  and  this  is  related 
among  the  rest.  A  father  and  his  son  were  sitting 
in  the  same  room  in  the  last  despair,  when  a  dead 


*  Labaumt,  Niiirative  of  the  CamiKii^  in  Itusria,  p.  219- 
235. 
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mouse  hafipeiuiig  to  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  hooie^ 
they  hoth  started  up  and  fought  for  it"* 

Yet  how  many  things  still  more  shocking  could 
be  told  of  war^  where  the  dread  of  pain  or  indig* 
nity  overcoming  the  dread  of  death,  leaves  none 
but  the  victors  to  record  that  the  vanquished  have 
been.f 

It  is  consohiUaj  to  reflect,  however,  that  great 
as  the  miseries  of  war  appear,  perhaps  they  have 
abated  with  the  progress  of  time :  that  the  discoid 
of  modem  nations  seldom  wears  the  same  sangui** 
nary  aspect  as  exhibited  in  <^e  features  of  ancient 
ages.  Perhaps  even  that  desirable  day  may  corner 
when  some  great  improvement  may  lead  to  easy 
conquest  without  effusion  of  oceans  of  human 

*  Plutarch  in  yita  DemetnL— Deuteroo.  ch.  xxriiL  ver.  56 : . 
*'  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  jou^  which  would  not 
adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  deli- 
cateness  and  tenderness^  her  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  the  hus« 
band  of  her  bosom,  and  toWaids  her  scm,  and  towards  her 
daughter." 

t  Josephus,  BelL  Judaic  lib.  iiL  cap.  8 ;  lib.  vL  cap.  3 ;  lib. 
viL  cap.  2.  3.  9* — i^^^y>  lib.  xxviiL  cap.  2.  23. — Sallust,  BelL 
Jugurth.  cap.  72. — Justin,  lib.  L  cap.  23 ;  lib.  xiii.  cap.  6.— - 
Fhms,  lib.  iL  cap.  lS.^-^Valenus  Mcucimus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  6.-— 
TacUus,  Histor.  libu  iiL  cap.  25.  51w— DtodbrM^  lib.  iL— lib.  xx. ' 
var.  loc— -ProcqpiKf  de  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  iL  cap.  20. — Hb.  iiL 
cap.  17. — Beague,  Campaigns  l548-9«  p»  92. — Moryion,  Ten 
Years  Travel,  Part  II.  Book  iii.  chap.  L  p.  271* — BracheUus, 
Historic  sui  temporis,  p.  231. -^Musgrave,  Memoirs  of  the 
Rebellioas  in  Ixeland,  passim. 
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blood,  and  wben  this  afflicting  scoui^,  now  so  ter- 
rific, sbal!  softeo  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  sources  of  private  disGcnsion  certainly 
are  enlarged :  For  how  can  they  diminish  where 
all  mankind,  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  per- 
petually rear  themselves  in  mutual  opposition  re- 
garding a  thousand  matters  heretofore  unknown  ? 
True  it  is  that  we  cannot  now  complain  of  those 
fierce  and  cruel  conilicts  which  religion  animated, 
ami  "  made  it  jaetj  to  be  imeoDcileable.'*  Yet  im 
not  let  iu  abeuidly  cndit  tlut  public  animoutiaB 
ve  iodiArent  to  pivate.  fiiendship ;  that  ooote^ 
tion  for  worldly  good  u  not  always  ready  to  nu- 
doc  comrades ;  that  the  bread  which  should  fill 
WWthcr'g  mouth,  or  rejoioe  his  fiunily,  is  wieated 
from  him  without  inspiring  hate.  The  veiy  poli- 
tical constitution  of  Britain  is  calculated  to  produce 
hostility  among  her  children :  And  too  often,  from 
the  natural  pravity  of  mankind,  do  we  find  more 
reciprocal  malevolence  indulged  among  the  mem- 
bers of  domestic  society,  and  louder  exultation  at 
each  other's  distress,  than  is  testified  in  respect  to  a 
common  enemy. 

Discord  banishes  every  pleasure,  and  weakens 
every  tie ;  but  while  it  severs  kindred,  and  roots 
out  their  dynasties,  they  flourish  and  become  in- 
vulnerable in  concord.* 


•  Taciiiu  in  vita  Agricolfe,  5  12:    Dum  sin^li  pugnuit 
uuiveni  vincuntur. 
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§  3.  Sej^'Qmtroul.'^It  it  has  pleased  dispensiiig 
nature  so  to  frame  the  human  system  as  to  be 
the  sport  of  internal  tumult,  she  has  at  the  same 
time  bestowed  a  counteracting  power,  by  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  correct  this  imperfection  if  we  would 
obtain  a  happy  life.  None  of  the  propensities  or 
appetites  with  which  we  are  invested  may  be  safely 
let  loose  in  the  social  state ;  nor  are  there  any  which 
it  is  not  beneficial  to  restrain.  We  abuse  our  pas** 
sions  in  their  exercise ;  and  those  very  gifts  designed 
by  nature  as  the  means  of  promoting  pleasure,  are 
indiscreetly  converted  to  the  instruments  of  punish-* 
ment.  Yet  although  the  sources  of  good  are  never 
opened  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  evil,  we  can- 
not sufficiently  discover  the  benefit  of  self-controul, 
until  that  voice  which  has  hitherto  been  silent  be- 
comes clamorous,  from  the  pains  attending  its 
dereliction. 

Infinite  advantages  must  always  be  derived  from 
subjugation  of  the  passions ;  and  for  a  man  to  van- 
quish himself,  is  the  greatest  of  all  victories  ;  but 
to  be  vanquished  by  himself,  is  disgraceful.* 

One  does  not  ask  why  the  elementary  tempest 
rages ;  he  flies  before  it,  and  shelters  himself  from  its 
violence.  Beholding  a  furious  despot,  he  trembles  in 
his  presence:  and  scarcely  thinks  his  life  his  own,  un-. 
til  he  is  pacified.   Should  not  we  tremble  lest  passioa 

*  Plaio  de  Legibu^  lib.  1. 
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be  the  despot  ruling  us?    Assuredly  it  is  not  a 
weaker  tjTant. 

But  man,  while  undisturbed  by  internal  agents, 
is  in  a  placid  state.  Having  then  the  sway,  it  is 
reason  which  should  command  the  despot  that 
would  govern  his  actions,  and  thus  prohibit  eviL 
If  otherwise,  we  come  to  ruin.  We  covet  some* 
thing ;  our  incUnations  are  strong :  unable  to  re^st 
them,  we  rob  or  destroy.  The  probity  of  oiu  neigh- 
bour is  beyond  temptation,  but  he  is  the  object  of 
««  diilike;  we  wiUin^y  tadit  the  glanderer  whm  • 
tdis  him  coiraptiU^  uid  rejoice  to  think  him  viki ' 
Aoearding  to  the  antfaority  ^th  which  we  azB^w' 
?«ted  ever  ounelTea,  we  put  zeetnint  on  pmiaKs 
«Bd  if  fortified  in  discipline,  we  feel  it  u  if  idoqb-* 
bnt  on  OS  to  render  an  account  d  all  that  m.«M 
about  to  do.  No  slave  can  be  more  miserable  than 
the  man  who  is  led  by  the  imperious  mastezy  of 
his  pasdona :  no  thraldom  worse  to  bear  than  when 
they  become  his  only  guide ;  nay,  they  conduct  him 
to  remorse  as  his  pimishment,  where  safe  from  hu- 
man penalties. 

Two  modem  chiefs,  not  very  eminent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  indeed,  but  armed  with  despotic 
powers,  have  personally  illustrated  these  maxims  in 
a  homely  and  simple  manner.  The  king  of  the 
interior  of  Ceylon,  lately  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Sritish,  seemed  astonished  at  the  reproaches  in- 
dignantly uttered  against  his  repeated  barbarities. 
"  But,"  replied  he,  "  the  English  governors  have 
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one  advantage  oyer  us  kings  of  Candy-*-^ey  have 
counsellors  about  them  who  never  allow  them  to  do 
any  thing  in  a  passion ;  and  that  is  the  reason  you 
have  so  few  punishments :  but,  unfortunately  for  us, 
the  offender  is  dead  before  our  resentment  has  sul>> 
sided.*"*  Men,  who  have  the  truth  properly  put  be- 
fore them,  and  especially  if  no  longer  enabled  to 
pursue  their  wonted  career,  cannot  avoid  conviction  of 
their  error.  By  that  time  their  rulmg  passions 
are  quelled :  they  have  only  the  effects  to  content 
plate. — ^The  other,  a  chief  among  the  Southern 
Islanders,  was  wont  to  regret  the  violence  of  his 
temper  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Divi- 
nity ;  and  he  charged  his  principal  attendants  to 
hold  him  whenever  he  seemed  about  to  yield  to  pa<* 
roxysms  of  anger.  They  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  when  it  had  subsided,  he  expressed  himself 
grateful  for  their  interferencaf  Further,  it  is  said 
that  the  king  of  an  island  near  Timor,  '^  being  of 
a  violent  and  cruel  disposition  in  his  youth,  abdi- 
cated the  government  in  favour  of  his  brother,  lest 
such  a  temper  should  lead  him  to  be  guilty  of  in- 
justice." i 

We  have  made  no  little  progress  in  philosophyt 
when  discovering  our  imperfections :  we  have  ad^ 

*  Narrative  of  Events  in  Ceylon^  p.  32. 
t  Mariner,  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islandt; 
voL  L  p.  426. 
i  AragOp  Nanatiye  of  a  Voyage  round  tbe  Wcnrld,  p.  195*. 
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TSnced  an  important  stage  in  resolving  to  correct 
them ;  having  accomplished  our  design,  we  are  to 
be  held  proficients. 

.  Men,  who  have  hcen  taught  great  jealousy  of 
jrerc^tive,  require  more  than  ordinary  prudence 
to  govern  themselves:  they  should  hecome  habi- 
ttially  suhservient  to  restraint,  instead  of  being  the 
•tares  of  passion.  Louis  XI.  of  France  disgraced 
wme  of  his  officers,  on  learning  that  tliey  had  cau- 
tiously withheld  him  by  &rce  from  leaping  <Kit  of 
a  window  during  a  fit  of  insanity.  Another  iet- 
potic  monarch  felt  the  indignity  so  deep  of  having 
had  profane  hands  laid  on  his  august  person,  though 
ia  rescue  from  an  infuriated  animal  of  the  chacev 
that  he  commanded  his  deliverer  to  be  slain.  .  Bat 
j^sdin,  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  being  struck 
on  the  face  by  a  slipper  aimed  at  some  one  from 
the  hand  of  a  Saracen,  turned  aside  his  head  feign- 
ing not  to  observe  the  offender. 

Habitual  moderation  will  not  only  disdain  aven- 
ging each  petty  injury,  but  hold  provocation  in  con- 
tempt ;  and  where  penalties  are  necessarily  exacted, 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  transgressions,  it  will 
shew  that  they  should  be  as  mild  as  can  be  inflicted 
consistently  with  the  public  safety.  As  there  is  al- 
ways greater  honour  in  temperance  than  in  passion, 
so  there  is  greater  glory  in  pardon  than  in  punish- 
ment. One  who  entertained  Augustus,  furiously 
commanded  a  slave  to  be  thrown  into  a  fish  pond 
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merely  for  breaking  a  glass.*  But  Claudius  having 
invited  a  guest  a  second  time,  who  had  previously, 
stolen  a  gold  or  silver  cup,  only  directed  that  he 
of  all  the  company  should  be  served,  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  with  an  earthen  vessel.f  The  reproof  corre- 
sponded to  the  meanness  of  the  action :  it  could 
not  be  mistaken.  To  listen  temperately  to  intempe- 
rate discourse,  testifies  genuine  magnanimity ;  nor  is 
wrath  to  be  exhibited  by  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  offended.  Euclides,  the  Lacaedemonian,  having 
said  many  insulting  things  to  Artaxerxes,  he  simply 
ordered  the  captain  of  his  guard  to  reply,  **  You  may 
say  what  you  please  to  the  king,  but  the  king 
would  have  you  to  know  that  he  can. not  only  say 
but  do."  So  at  another  time,  when  an  English 
ambassador  uttered  a  loud  complaint  to  Louis  XIY. 
with  greater  vehemence  than  discretion,  he  was 
heard  without  interruption — and  having  concluded, 
the  king,  with  equal  moderation,  answered,  **  Mr 
Ambassador,  I  have  been  always  master  in  my 
own  house :  sometimes  in  that  of  others.  Pray 
do  not  give  me  occasion  to  remember  it/' 

Recompence  should  somewhat  exceed  desert,  and 
punishment  be  somewhat  inferior ;  for  mankind  re- 
quire encouragement  to  virtue,  while  retributive 

*  Seneca  de  Ira,  lib.  iiL  cap.  40. — De  Clementia,  cap.  18: 
Augustus  interdicted  the  cruel  sentence,  bitterly  reproaching 
its  author,  and  ordering  all  the  glass  vessels  in  his  house  to  be 
-broken. 

t  TacUus,  Historic,  lib.  i.  eap.  4i7»^^Plutarch  in  vita  Gralbe. 
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justice  must  bo  tempered  liy  mercy.  Foreigners, 
judging  by  the  severity  of  our  laws,  might  consi- 
der the  British  a  nation  of  banditti.  Each  of 
nearly  a  thousand  legislators  may  obtain  a  new 
law,  where  he  usually  takes  care  that,  instead  of 
the  lowest,  the  highest  possible  penalty  is  denoun- 
ced against  offenders.  How  ought  that  legislation 
to  be  characterized,  which  condemned  a  culprit  to 
lose  his  head,  where  losing  his  ear  would  be  too 
severe  a  punishment?  During  the  late  reign  a 
girl  of  sixteen  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  on  whom  a 
few  bad  halfpence  had  been  found  secreted.  The 
Datnre  of  the  British  laws  render  them  abortive, 
for  one  half  of  the  nation  refuse  to  consent  to  their 
execution  ;  and  were  not  the  people  renowned  for 
humanity,  the  world  would  hold  them  for  barba- 
rians. 

Public  abuses  abound  in  all  countries,  from  ne- 
glecting to  abn^ate  those  ordinances  which,  suitable 
to  another  condition,  or  to  an  extreme  case,  cease 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  from  those  patriotic  or  en- 
lightened individuals,  who  know  their  operation, 
wanting  the  power  of  remedy.  But  we  are  scarcely 
to  hold  as  an  abuse  that  of  which  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  actual  sufferers  do  not  complin. 

Were  our  attention  directed  to  the  treatment  of 
our  inferiors,  of  those  dependent  on  us  for  whom  we 
are  bound  to  provide,  and  whom  we  are  entitled  to  ad- 
monish, we  should  find,  perhaps,  that  obedience  is  ex- 
acted of  many,  who,  if  merit  made  pretensiMi,  might 
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have  a  better  right  to  receive  it  But  if  they  be  ac- 
tually our  inferiors^  how  can  we  expect  that  uner« 
ring  accuracy  of  conduct,  wherein  so  many  above 
them  fail?  It  is  absurd  to  look  for  perfection  un* 
der  great  disadvantages ;  therefore  it  is  absurd  to 
visit  imperfections  too  censoriously.  Capricious  in- 
junctions continually  escape,  against  which  our  de- 
pendents feeling  their  duty  in  obedience,  cannot 
presume  to  remonstrate.  Our  own  indiscretionf 
aggravate  their  faults :  they  become  callous  as  we 
become  imperious;  for  commands  harshly  given,  at 
length  cease  to  be  complacently  obeyed.  Huma* 
nity  forbids  the  private  abuse  of  privileges,  by  am* 
trasting  them  with  the  privations  of  the  humble. 
Therefore  allowing  ourselves  to  be  easily  transport* 
ed  with  passion,  and  contriving  the  punishment  of 
those  subservient  to  us  for  trifling  misdemeanour^ 
argues  an  unbecoming  resentment,  and  the  derelie* 
tion  of  self-controuL 

A  bulwark  should  guard  the  weak ;  the  strongest 
defence  should  be  reared  for  those  who  can  least 
defend  themselves:  whence  to  oppress  the  hum- 
bly whom  Providence  will  not  abandon  for  their 
lowliness,  is  a  great  offence.* 

We  are  not  altogether  independent  of  mankind 
in  any  station,  by  superiority  in  power,  in  rank,  or 
in  riches.  These  are  the  means  of  bringing  forth 
numbers  willingly  offering  themselves  as  depen- 

*  PkUo  de  Legibuiy  lib.  v. 
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dctttf ;  bat  we  are  oorseWes  in  real  dependence  on 
may  more  circumstances  for  tbe  presenration  o( 
owe  eoinfbrta,  as  the  slightest  view  of  external  an- 
mffonee,  and  of  those  who  might  be  its  autbon^ 
mold  ihow. 

The  doty  of  compliance  should  be  felt  by  those 
Mibjeeted  to  our  authority ;  but  commands  are  ever 
to  be  temperately  enforced.  If  tbe  obduracy  and 
ndooMMn  of  Mime  wonld  laugh  at  the  lod  iqdifted 
wer  them,  and  there  be  others  on  whom  gentleoeia 
ia  lett,  the  majority  are  seldom  wiUid  offindeob 
whioh  ought  to  be  an  effectual  reas<m  for  disannhig 
wrath.  lenity  is  alwajrs  laudable. 
'  MamuAntouittuamade  it  a  rule  nerer  to  inffiet 
pnniahment  to  the  extent  decreed  by  the  Iawi» 
though  sometimes  remaining  inexorable  against  atro- 
cious crimes.  Deterring  men  from  vice  by  his  mo- 
deration, and  inviting  them  to  virtue  by  his  indul- 
gence and  liberality,  he  made  the  bad  good,  and  the 
good  excellent.* 

Self-eontroul  is  not  only  a  great  virtue  in  itself, 
but  from  it  many  of  the  other  virtues  seem  to  de- 
rive their  lustre  ;f  and  its  habitual  exercise  so  mo- 
derates all  the  passions,  that  little  exertion  at  length 
becomes  requisite  to  manage  them.  The  eyes  of  the 
ambitious  and  the  covetous  wander  eagerly  over  the 
prospects  of  wealth  and  dominion ;  the  mind  of  the 


'  JuUut  CaptJo^'ntf/ Marcus  AntoniniiaPhnosoplius,  cap. IS,  S4. 
t  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  SentimeoU,  Part  vi.  Sect.  3. 
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voluptnary  dwells  complacently  on  images  of  sen- 
suality ;  but  the  former  are  not  rated  so  high  by 
the  lovers  of  domestic  privacy,  content  with  their 
fortune ;  and  he  who  accustoms  himself  to  the 
temperate  participation  of  pleasure,  finds  no  great 
difficulty  in  shunning  that  seductive  snare  whereia 
he  might  lose  his  happiness. 

Xenocrates,  say  the  ancients,  was  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  beautiful  Fhryne,  and  despised 
the  gifts  of  Alexander.*  *  Scipio,  in  the  flo¥^r  <tf 
liis  lifei  and  flushed  with  conquest,  restored  a  cap- 
tive '*  virgin  so  beautiful,  that  every  eye  followed 
her  footsteps :"  f  and  not  less  generously  did  a  mo- 
dem Eastern  Prince  surrender  a  beautiful  female, 
along  with  presents  and  othera  of  her  family  falling 
into  his  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war,  on  discovering 
that  she  had  a  hu8band4  The  depravity  c/t 
mankind  has  always  reserved  beauty  as  the  special 
prize  of  the  victor.  On  no  virtue  did  Scipio  declare 
he  valued  himself  so  much  as  the  command  of  his 
passions ;  and  the  Eastern  Prince  is  said  to  have 
never  turned  his  eyes  to  right  or  left  as  he  rode 

•  •  •  . 

*  Diogenes  LaerHus,  lib.  !▼.  §  7,  S,  9*  Plvlarch  in  vita  Alex* 

ondrL  ^ 

t  Lhn^,  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  50.— -Lib.  xxx.  cap.  12. 15. — Dio  C0§» 
SIMS,  Fra^enta^  $  5B, 

X  Ferishta,  History  of  the  Dekkan^  vol.  L  p.  356,  speaking 

of  Ahmed,  who  died  in  1508. — Senaull,  perhaps^  alluding  to 

his  own  order^  sajs^  "  we  are  bred  in  a  school  which  forbids  our 

looking  a  woman  in  the  &ce,"  Part  11.  Traits  1.  Diac  3.  p.  26. 
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throngh  the  streets,  lest  they  might  fall  on  aDotber'i 
wife.  But  a  few  unexpected  inddents  make  a  great 
noise  in  bistory. 

Holding  it  the  eamc  whether  any  (me  entered 
another's  house,  or  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  it,  the 
sage  concludes  the  contemplation  of  what  is  un- 
suitable an  equal  oficnce  as  going  where  he  has  do 
right  to  go.  * 

Self-controiU  being  (iequently  opposed  to  the  im- 
mediate voice  of  nature,  a  strong  rein  and  steady 
discipline  arc  requisite  to  keep  us  in  subjection. 
Experiencing  the  evil  of  predominant  passions,  we 
resolve  to  be  emancipated  from  their  thraldom ;  to 
obey  them  no  more.  Yet  so  inconstant  are  we  to 
our  T0ws>  that  after  yielding  as  the  moment  of  temp- 
tation comes,  we  regret  our  weakness,  and  renew  our 
KBolution  to  be  firmer  on  the  next  occasion. 

But  the  merit  and  the  utility  of  self-cantronl 
«re  not  always  on  a  parity.  The  merit  is  propor- 
tioned  to  the  ardour  of  the  propensity  which  should 
be  overcome ;  the  utility  must  be  rated  according 
to  the  inconvenience  by  which  indulgence  might 
have  been  followed. 

It  is  chiefly  in  society  that  we  shall  feel  the  be- 
nefit of  oar  solitary  education ;  where  we  must  im* 
pose  self-restraint,  lest  self-indulgence  reverberate 
ag^nst  us ;  where  our  pursuit  of  pleasure  must  be 
moderate,  our  irritability  restrained,  offensive  speech 

•.ffionVadx  Hiitanc.  lib.  xiw  cap.  48 :  Of  XenoctBUf. 
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and  deportment,  sedulously  avoided.  Such  a  disci- 
pline has  to  he  exercised  over  ourselves,  as  the  long- 
est life  is  seldom  sufficient  to  hring  to  perfection.  * 

Nevertheless,  self-controul  heing  only  designed 
to  ohviate  evil,  we  shall  not  allow  our  nature  to  be 
steeled  against  all  worldly  incident.  Undue  en- 
croachments are  not  to  he  admitted  from  eiLcesdve 
moderation ;  for  sometimes  it  is  less  homing  to 
forgive  the  wicked,  or  to  recoil  from  their  presence 
than  to  punish  them  sharply.  We  are  never  t6 
endure  the  presumption  of  the  arrogant.  We  are 
never  patiently  to  behold  the  weak  and  unworthy 
usurping  those  rights  which  patriotic  energies  or 
honest  industry  have  won,  nor  sit  silent  while 
our  families,  who  merit  honour,  are  neglected,  and 
abandoned  rivals  strive  to  rob  them  of  the  renown 
which  their  virtues  have  purchased. 

But  throughout  life  we  shall  find  the  excellence 
of  moderation  in  all  things.  Coupling  it  with  be- 
nevolence, the  better  part  of  the  social  duties  are 
.  discharged. 

§  4.  Pride.  One  who  is  frequently  the  subject 
of  his  own  commentary  believes  at  length  to  have 
discovered  certain  perfections  which,  from  slighter 
scrutiny,  he  has  not  seen  in  his  neighbours ;  and 
which,  with  great  attention,  his  neighbours  liavd 
not  found  in  him.    But  let  him  calmly  and  criti- 

*  Smilh,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  Part  IIL  Ch.  3. 
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aUy  coDtempIate  all  his  peraonal  and  ioteUeor 

toil  embellisbment,  all  his  properties  and  prcrog*- 
tires,  nor  ftffgetting  the  short  enjoyment  which  he 
shall  be  permited  to  bold  of  them,  he  will  find 
CT  little  enomragement  (or  pride.  To  boast  of 
personal  ornament,  which  every  transient  hour  ts  ef- 
iaaog,  and  which  the  slightest  accident  may  impair, 
is  folly.  His  knowledge  is  gained  from  the  words  o£ 
the  learned :  Qotbing  is  known  to  him  but  what 
was  known  before.  He  is  indebted  in  few  respeoti 
to  his  own  merit,  if  what  he  owns  is  prindpally  de> 
HTcd  from  fortune,  or  the  blind  partiality  of  friends; 
if  his  wealth  has  come  of  another's  industry;  if, 
claiming  distinction,  his  honours  have  not  been  duly 
won.  Courage,  independence,  benevolence,  and 
eharity,  arc  not  subjects  for  ostentation.  Whereon 
shall  his  pretensions  rest  ? 

"  A  modest  air,"  accoiding  to  Malebranche^  "  de- 
notes a  man  who  esteems  himself  very  littl^  and 
has  a  sufficient  esteem  for  others."  *  Alalebranchs 
lived  150  years  ago,  when  the  diffidence  of  his 
countrymen  admitted  of  practical  observations  on 
humility,  and  when  the  most  amiable  virtues  were 
leqwcted. — An  epidemic  of  another  kind  is  spread* 
ing. 

The  querulous,  indeed,  hare  always  made  it  the 
subject  of  complaint,  that  mankind  did  not  suffi- 
ciently humble  themselves ;  and  certainly  the  im- 
portance we  are  willing  to  assume  is  quite  unrea- 

*  M(MraMcl>e,  Recherche  de  la  Verity,  lir.  ii  chap.  5. 
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sonaUe.*  We  are  vain  and  arrogant.  We  would 
be  tbe  single  objects  of  attraction ;  the  single  agents 
in  all  things.  But  we  are  egregiously  mistaken  in 
ascribing  qualities  to  ourselves^  which  the  discrimi- 
nating refuse ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
some  distinguished  persons  to  have  discharged  im- 
portant duties^  to  have  made  great  discoveries^  or 
performed  great  actions^  which  they  modestly  as- 
cribed to  good  fortune  and  opportunity,  so  shaU 
we  find  it  prudent  to  abate  our  pretensions.  Nei- 
ther is  it  expedient  to  demand  all  the  notice  ta 
which  we  are  justly  entitled,  lest  it  may  seem  ob- 
trusive. Plutarch  happened  to  fulfil  the  whole 
functions  of  a  public  mission  wherein  a  colleague  was^ 
associated,  but  his  father  dissuaded  him  from  ren^ 
dering  an  account  of  it  saying  ^'  I  went,  I  said  so, 
or  did  so,"  and  recommended  him  to  say  ^^  we  went^ 
we  said  so,  or  did  so,"  that  half  the  success  might 
be  ascribed  to  him  whom  the  country  had  honour- 
ed with  half  of  the  confidence. 

Men  are  very  earnest  to  think  well  of  themselves^' 
and  they  are  at  the  same  time  weak  enough  to  ima* 
gine  the  world  alike  ready  to  ofier  testimonies  ^of 
estimation,  whereby  they  unconsciously  lay  cqpen 
their  vulnerable  points ;  nay,  they  are  more  piquinl 

*  Saigues  des  Exreurs  et  des  Prejuges,  torn.  L  p.  88 :  '^  Ws 
are  quite  haughty  in  what  regards  our  little  grain  of  dust ; 
and  we  conceive  that  this  imperceptible  speck,  projected  into 
sflsLce,  is  thie  exdusiTe  object  of  the  divine  afiectioiu,  aod  the 
center  of  all  opexatiom." 
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by  the  denial  of  secondary  qualitiea,  accompluli- 
ments,  or  dexterity  perhaps,  in  which  their  excel- 
lence would  prove  only  secondary  reconimendatioDs, 
than  by  refusing  them  merit  for  what  is  truly  deserv- 
ing praise.  Diouysius  condemned  a  poet  to  the  quax- 
lies  who  would  not  applaud  his  veraea.  But  in  truth 
we  are  not  very  eager  to  think  well  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  let  us  blush  to  confess  so  great  a  blemish  in 
our  nature ;  self-love  forbids  our  admitting  the  com- 
petition of  preferences  with  our  own  pretensions. 
Glaring  imperfections  are  invisible  to  ourselves, 
though  seeing  them  in  others  we  account  them 
unpardonable.*  We  are  quick  to  censure,  slow  to 
approve,  dealing  out  the  same  reproaches  acrimo- 
niously, whicli  would  be  bitterly  felt  were  not  va- 
nity always  at  hand :  always  ready  to  buoy  us  up 
and  re-establish  us  in  our  good  opinion.  But  it  is 
thia  which  blunts  the  weapon,  and  heals  the  wound. 
It  tedeems  us  firom  many  mortifications. 

Least  of  all,  however,  can  vanity  endure  that  li- 
valship  which  makes  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
perfection  which  we  are  desirous  of  calling  exdu- 
aively  ours,  as  if  preduding  others  to  compete  for 
excellence.  Yet,  it  still  comes  to  help  our  search- 
ing eyes,  and  restore  our  self-satisfaction.  Deme- 
trius removed  his  warlike  engines  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  to  spare  a  picture  which  the  inhabitaats 

*  FdJaiu  PaterctduM,  lib.  ii.  §  80 :  Adeo  &iiuliarf  eat  luan. 
nibus  omnia  ubi  ignosceie,  nihil  aliia  remittere. 
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accounted  the  glory  of  their  dty.  When  Apelles 
first  saw  it,  he  could  not  speak — at  length  recover- 
ing himself,  he  cried  *'  A  master-piece  of  labour !  a 
wonderful  performance ! — ^but  it  wants  those  graoea 
which  raise  the  fame  of  my  paintings  to  the  skies.*^ 
Do  not  let  us  conceive  that  this  was  exclusively  the 
vice  of  antiquity :  if  presumption  be  as  old  as  merits 
it  is  no  less  to  be  ascribed  to  ourselves  than  to  oar 
predecessors,  as  Balzac  justly  remarks :  and  if  one 
of  the  later  litarati  has  supposed,  that  even  two  illiuh 
trious  characters  imited  were  not  comparable  to  him 
alone,  he  is  outdone  by  Moulin,  a  French  lawyer^ 
who  prefixed,  by  way  of  motto  to  some  of  his  print* 
ed  consultations,  '^  I  who  yield  to  no  one,  and  whom 
no  one  is  able  to  teach."  f 

The  better  we  conceive  ourselves,  there  is  the 
less  chance  of  our  becoming  good ;  for  it  is  only 
fiK)m  a  certain  sense  of  inferiority  that  exertiont 
are  instigated  The  traveller  who  will  render 
himself  familiar  with  foreign  regions,  must  be  coi^ 
tent  to  undei^o  the  &tigue  and  "privations  insepar- 
able from  a  painful  route. 

*  Aldus  Gellius,  lib.  xv.  cap.  SI:  "  Why  would  jou  destroy 
the  painting/'  said  the  Rhodians  to  Demetrius,  "  since  70U  wiU 
obtain  it  entire  should  jou  conquer  us  ?**  Phdarch  in  vita  De- 
nietrii.  PUny  Historia  Naturally  lib.  xxxvL  cap.  S6.  §  10, 11. 
relates  some  entertainix^  anecdotes  of  the  comparative  merili. 
of  Protogenes  the  pdbter  of  this  picture  and  Apelles.-»^/Mnig 
Variie  Historic,  lib.  xiL  cap.  41. 

f  Balzac  Entretiens,  p.  94 :  Ego  qui  nemiai  cede  et  qui  a 
aemine  doceri  poBuxn. 
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But  it  is  also  possible  to  gain  reputation  from 
the  inferiority  of  others,  more  than  by  the  magni- 
tude of  our  works.  The  times  may  admit  celebrity- 
even  from  inferior  qualities. 

Not  withstanding  all  this,  vanity  may  be  of  some 
little  use,  which  never  can  come  of  arrogance. 
It  prompts  us  to  obtain  the  same  properties  we 
esteem  in  others;  and  if  actually  succeeding,  it 
would  be  unnatural  to  contemn  ourselves.  But 
vaunting  of  accidents  as  qualities,  such  as  having 
first  drawn  breath  in  a  certain  country,  or  having 
descended  from  certain  great  personages,  or  of  profes- 
sing certain  tenets,  as  if  wanting  any  intrinsic  worth 
of  our  own,  is  a  puerile  weakness. 

We  may  rejoice  that  our  happier  lot  has  removed 
KB  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  aristocratical 
ind  ecclesiastical  arrogance,  which  pressed  so  heavily 
OD  our  ancestors ;  when  the  greater  barons,  amidst 
their  dependents,  affected  the  powers  of  petty  poten- 
tates, levying  forces,  harbouring  felons,  executing 
gummary  justice  on  their  vassals, — that  is,  maiming 
or  strangling  them  with  scarcely  any  formality  of 
trial ;  and  terrifying  the  good  and  pacific  by  their 
.  excesses.  But  still  more  formidable  engines  were 
in.  clerical  hands,  which,  without  drawing  blood, 
oonld  subdue  the  boldest,  rendering  them  outcasts 
on  earth,  by  excommunication.  Superstition  was  em- 
ployed to  seize  on  men's  conscience;  and  frightening 
them  into  acquiescence,  the  clergy  held  that  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  what  satisfied  ambition  at  a 
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sensual  life.  Sometimes  the  holy  Pontifib  were  ai 
active  in  stirring  up  rebellion  as  the  most  turbu- 
lent barons  could  desire;  and  if  they  might  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  it  is  consistent  to  believe  that  the  lawful  oc- 
cupier of  it  had  reason  to  fear.  Pope  Paul  IV.  could 
receive  no  foreign  ambassadors  without  displaying 
his  arrogance;  he  affected  superiority  over  all  princes; 
he  said,  none  of  them  should  be  familiar  with  him» 
or  be  his  companion ;  and  that  he  could  dispose  of 
crowns,  being  the  successor  of  him  who  deposed 
kings  and  emperors.  * 

Arrogance  indeed,  like  pride,  is  equally  the  folly 
of  modem  as  of  ancient  times ;  but  if  we  be  not 
better  acquainted  with  it,  our  own  arrogance  is  of 
a  different  kind.  Overweening  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  makes  us  consequential.  ''We  would  be 
called  most  celebrated,  while  scarcely  known  with- 
out the  walls  of  our  native  town :  most  magnifi- 
cent where  our  circumstances  are  very  circumscribed^ 
and  most  excellent  or  most  learned  with  little  pre- 
tension to  either  virtue  or  knowledge.''!  Emu- 
lation excites  a  passionate  desire  for  the  repute 
of  devemess.  Our  mechanical  education  seems  to 
generate  incessant  attempts  at  displaying  an  ima- 
ginary fertility  of  ideas  in  smart  observations,  though 

■ 

*  Sarpi  Istoria  del  Concllio  Tridentino^  lib.  v.  cap.  17*  ad  an*' 
1555. 
t  Menckeniui  de  Charlataneria  Eruditonim,  p.  S9* 
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our  presumption  docs  no  more  than  to  mistake 
bluntness  for  poignancy,  and  entrap  us  into  the 
dullest  exhibitions  of  abortive  wit. 

The  modest,  the  amiable,  the  honest,  and  sincenv* 
never  will  indulge  in  that  offensive  pretension  ifr 
expreBsively  indicating  the  manners  of  the  froth  OB 
of  the  refuse  of  society.  They  arc  disgusted  with- 
those  who  would  have  a  hand  in  every  dealing  to" 
enhance  their  ideal  consequence,  or  to  hear  a  man 
talk  loud  on  purpose  to  command  attention,  or  im- 
posing his  words  in  a  dogmatic  tone,  who  swaggers  in 
the  street  as  if  he  alone  were  entitled  to  occupy  it,  who 
plainly  entertains  such  a  good  opinion  of  himself 
that  even  the  most  significant  hints  of  disappioba< 
tion  cannot  put  him  out  of  countenance. 

Pull  of  pretension,  we  arrogate  every  thing  re- 
puted estimable,  trusting  that  the  ignorance  or  po- 
Uteness  of  the  world  shall  pardon  our  presumption : 
We  affect  to  lead  while  hardly  qualified  to  follow : 
ve  would  start  into  notice  in  the  clothing  of  dig- 
nity, as  if  native  meanness  and  imperfection,  reqmi- 
ing  many  upright  years,  and  at  least  some  genera- 
tions to  purify,  could  be  di^oised  by  ostentation. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  no  station  what- 
ever precluding  its  occupier  from  the  repntable  dis- 
ofaai^  of  its  duties ;  and  in  our  anxiety  to  quit  our 
own  for  one  unfitted  to  the  qualifications  we  possess, 
the  flimsy  veil  of  foreign  ornament  is  raised  to  be- 
tray the  infirmity  which  it  was  designed  to  conoeaL 

The  wilfid  departure  from  dignity  is  no  lets  in- 
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decorous  than  proud  pretensions ;  for  high  or  low, 
our  station  is  to  he  suitably  maintained ;  and  the 
people  have  always  beheld  their  governors  with  im- 
patience when  undervaluing  themselves.  Not  to 
know  what  is  becoming,  is  the  worst  of  all  igno- 
rance. 

The  late  Queen  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Mar 
ria  Theresa,  a  heroine  whose  fortitude  had  pre- 
served the  German  empire,  established  a  private 
theatre  at  her  court.  For  a  sovereign,  whose  dig^ 
nity  should  have  been  sustained  by  inspiring  love 
and  veneration  of  her  rank  and  her  virtues,  to  offer 
herself  there,  though  even  on  a  pantomimic  throne, 
was  offensive  to  decorum ;  but  she  descended  to  per- 
form the  character  of  servants,  to  receive  orders,  and 
obey  them.  Maria  Theresa  having  desired  her 
picture,  she  sent  one  in  the  costume  of  an  actress. 
The  Empress  returned  it  saying,  **  Daughter,  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake.  Instead  of  the 
Queen  of  France,  whose  portrait  would  have  given 
me  delight,  the  picture  I  have  received  only  shews 
the  dress  and  the  ornaments  of  an  opera-dancer.'* 
But  if  the  Queen  forgot  her  station,  no  less  so  did 
her  arrogant  subjects  in  a  very  short  time  after ; 
and  the  mean  exulted  in  insulting  the  virtues  of 
the  great  A  loud  clamour  arose  among  their  re- 
presentatives, when  a  deputation  returning  from  a& 
audience  of  the  King,  complained  that  both  leaver 
of  the  folding-door  of  the  presence  chamber  had  not 
been  opened  to  receive  them !  Democratic  is  equally 
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intolerable  as  aristocratic  arrogance;  tlie  very  sem- 
blance of  prosperity  then  seems  to  have  raised  the 
proud  above  themselves.*  Four  standards  won  from 
the  Piedmontcse  were  presented,  along  with  a  brirf 
address,  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  victorious  gene- 
ral to  the  national  representatives.  "  Only  gii*e  us 
ao  order,"  said  the  impudent  orator,  "  and  all  the 
crowns  of  the  South  shall  be  brought  to  your  bar.^f 

Whether  the  accident  of  birth  has  conferred  a 
certain  station,  whether  fortune  or  opportunity  has 
led  to  its  appropriate  selection,  our  conduct  should 
correspond  with  its  duties.  We  may  aspire  some- 
what above  its  circumstances,  for  mankind  are  en- 
titled to  improve  their  condition;  but  descending 
from  it  to  mean  occupations  is  odious.  J: 

That  respect  which  is  due  to  dignity  and  recti- 
tude, is  forfeited  by  deviations  from  either,  or  by  par- 
ticipation in  what  should  have  been  avoided  as  in- 
decorous. We  are  less  to  consider  our  inclinations, 
tban  whether  they  may  be  consistently  gratified. 
Theophilus,  while  ruling  the  Eastern  empire,  com- 
manded Greek  fire  to  be  cast  into  a  vessel  which 
he  saw  entering  the  port  of  Constantinople,  oa 

*  Fnxeedingi  of  the  National  Assembly,  6,  7.  Feb.  1 792. 

f  Moore,  Joumal,  toL  iL  p.  463. 

%  Rfynald*  on  the  Passions,  p.  308  :  "  Intrusion  and  occupa- 
tion of  other  men's  offices  is  a  ground  of  shame,  especialljr  if 
tbe7  be  such  as  wherein  we  descend  below  the  dignitjr  of  oar 
places  or  professions ;  as  when  men  of  liberal  condition  appljr 
thenuelTes  unto  the  business  of  sordid  pereons;  ibr  evei;  man 
'a  entrusted  with  the  dignity  of  hit  place." 
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learning  that  the  cargo  belonged  to  the  Empress. 
'^  Because  God  has  appointed  me  to  be  an  Emperor," 
said  he  to  her,  ^'  would  you  convert  me  to  a  trader  ?"* 
Know,  that  traffic  is  the  province  of  private  personi^ 
that  they  may  gain  wherewithal  to  live :  but  i^ 
besides  enjoying  the  wealth  of  the  empire,  we  inter- 
cepted the  profits  of  commerce,  how  could  our  infe- 
riors obtain  their  subsistence?*  The  great  inter- 
fering with  the  vocations  of  the  humble,  depart 
from  the  sphere  of  their  greatness.  What  are  the 
true  appurtenances  of  dignity,  but  magnanimous 
sentiments  embellished  by  pomp  and  splendour; 
sometimes  the  internal  character  is  denoted  by 
external  tokens.  Louis  XL  of  France  received 
ambassadors  in  a  coarse  cloak,  an  old  bonnet,  and 
seated  in  a  chair  with  a  whelp  on  his  knees.  Juan, 
King  of  Castile,  in  1434,  received  the  French  am^^p 
bassad(»:  sitting  on  a  magnificent  throne  with  a 
tame  lion  couched  at  his  feet.  .^ 

Perhaps  it  is  not  those  in  the  highest  station,  hJm 
they  who  occupy  a  lower  sphere,  that  endanger  their 
reputation  most  by  derc^ating  from  the  duties  which 
their  rank  has  imposed  on  them. 

If  virtue  should  be  encouraged  by  rewarding  m&> 
rit,  personal  distinctions  must  be  purchased  by  con- 
duct, not  procured  by  wealth,  nor  obtained  by  favour. 
Modem  arrogance,  knowing  nothing  but  pretension. 


*  Zonaras  Annales,  lib.  xr.  cap.  25.    The  reign  of  Theophi- 
luB  began  A.  D.  842. 
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lias  ceased  to  rest  its  claim  on  real  desert,  and  heoee 
have  distinctioDs  been  brought  into  disrepute,  for  pre- 
tension cannot  altogether  hide  deficiencies.  The  cele- 
brated Bacoa  observes,  to  the  honour  of  his  iUustriow 
mistress,  that  "  when  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  was  to  be  made,  the  queen  would  enquire  after 
the  piety,  learning,  and  integrity  of  the  man  ;  and 
when  she  was  satisfied  in  these  qualifications,  she 
would  then  conader  of  his  personage ;  and  upon 
such  an  occasion  she  pleased  once  to  say  to  me, — 
'  Bacon,  how  can  the  magistrate  maintain  his  au- 
thority when  the  man  is  despised  ?'  "*  What  are 
now  held  qualifications  for  filling  the  magistracy  in 
Britain,  where  much  of  the  judicial  system  is  actually 
in  no  small  hazard  of  falling  into  contempt  ?  The 
president  Henault  remarks,  "  that  lionours  and  re- 
oompenBe  never  become  more  commoD  than  where 
noit  is  rare."    And  another,  describing  a  period 

Chen  his  country  did  not  flourish,  says,  "  the  ntun- 
Ht  of  knights  of  different  orders  created  was  so 
gieat,  that  it  appeared  scandalous  to  the  mnlti' 
tude."f  Perhaps  Henault  should  have  said,  that, 
amidst  the  profusion  of  recompense,  the  meritorioos 
hare  not  their  share.):    Our  contempcnarieB  know 

*  Bacon  Apopbth^iu. 

i*  mckeUeu  M|poire<,  torn.  iv.  p.  32. 

t  Henatili  Abregg  Chronolog^ue,  torn.  i.  p.  514.  Meinert, 
K  GenoBD  author,  seems  to  consider  the  elevation  of  fifteen  &- 
miliet  in  a  centuiy  to  be  Peen  of  France  ai  a  pnSmaa  of  dig- 
nities, ToL  iv.  p.  121.— A  single  year  in  Britain  ia  more  prolific^ 
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ourselves,  and  some  of  them  recollect  our  progeni- 
tors :  we  cannot  prevent  them  from  discovering  when 
we  would  delude  the  world  with  our  false  pedigree 
and  pretended  qualifications ;  and  that  artificial  ho- 
nours, without  deserty  are  often  the  reward  of  servir 
lity.  Though  lower  talents,  assisted  by  oonsunir 
mate  assurance,  may  sometimes  enable  the  presump- 
^uous  to  rise  on  their  vain  ambition,  and  from  exa(^ 
ing  a  kind  of  fraudulent  homage,  carry  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude  for  the  moment,  they  never  can 
enjoy  the  permanent  esteem  of  the  good  or  the  wis^ 
for  that  must  be  reserved  for  virtues  truly  entitled 
to  it* 

Modesty  is  an  excellent  quality,  for,  teaching  us 
diffidence  of  our  other  qualities,  it  is  the  means 
of  our  desire  to  become  better :  it  is  to  merit  what 
shade  is  to  a  picture,  giving  strength  and  relief  to 
^e  figures :  and  certainly  he  must  be  deficient  in 
wisdom,  *^  who  doth  not  fear  many  eyes."f  Con- 
fidence screens  our  imperfections  from  ourselves: 
it  excludes  that  internal  sense  of  deficiency,  and 
represses,  that  external  investigation  which  would 
bear  conviction,  and  bring  it  to  light    Believing 

*  n  Uklafuki,  Travels  in  Poland,  p.  11 0,  speaking  of  Vienna, 
*'  In  other  countries^  the  rage  for  unifiinns  and  orders  is  unin 
yersal :  every  one  scrambles  for  them,  to  make  a  show  of  the 
bauble.  Here  it  is  quite  the  reverse :  merit  is  clad  in  the  ha« 
hit  of  modesty.** 

t  Reynolds  on  the  Passions,  p.  302^^^La  Bruyere,  tom.  L 
p.  144. 
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ourselves  al!  perfection  without  any  criterion  of  com^  ] 
parison,  that  there  is  no  room  for  acquisition  or  im*  J 
provement,  we  shall  cease  to  advance  though  vaf  I 
far  behind.  Hut  if  scrupulous  in  arrogating  qufr 
Hties,  if  feeling  tliat  there  are  stUl  some  most  desir- 
able which  we  do  not  enjoy,  we  have  an  evident  sti- 
mulus to  exertion ;  and  whether  our  endeavour! 
shall  be  crowned  with  success,  it  is  impossible  to 
remain  stationary.  Public  applause,  or  undue  re- 
compense, both  very  often  indiscriminately  bestow- 
ed, must  prove  infinitely  more  pernicious  to  tbose 
whose  assurance  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  their 
defects,  than  when  lighting  on  the  modest,  wbo  do 
not  ascribe  the  height  of  their  fortune  to  the  extent 
of  their  merits.  If  people  think  us  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  ordinary',  we  should  be  distrustful  of  our 
pretensions:*  if  they  think  us  somewhat  worse  tban 
ordinary,  we  should  have  the  greater  anxiety  to 
obtain  esteem. 

Inferiority  to  our  neighbours  who  have  had  great- 
er advantages,  is  no  discredit,  especially  if  we  resolre 
to  equal  tbem  by  diligence.  Time  and  opportnni^ 
are  not  alike  to  all  men :  we  are  only  bound  to 
make  the  most  of  our  circumstances.  Attempting 
to  have  it  believed  that  qualities  to  which  we  are 
stranger  belong  to  us,  is  an  unworthy  stratagem, 
capable  it  may  be  of  a  temporary  deception  on  the 
undiscemiag,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  own  veracity 

*  EpiclelHt  Enchiridion,  §  18. 
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Mid  of  their  judgment.  All  our  arrogated  merit» 
even  if  considerable,  a  little  self-scrutiny  will  dis? 
cover  to  be  greatly  surpassed  by  the  desert  of  many 
others.* 

That  kind  of  modesty  which  allows  the  propers- 
ties  of  mankind  to  be  gradually  drawn  forth,  while 
still  leaving  some  behind,  will  at  length  eclipse  the 
orroganoe  of  those  who  petulantly  undervalue  oth^ 
by  the  estimate  they  put  on  themselves.  ^^ 

As  excellent  fruits  sometimes  denote  an  excdlent 
soil,  so  have  a  few — ^not  many — ^had  the  good  sense 
to  reject  what,  from  a  rare  and  ingenuous  modestyt 
they  were  conscious  did  not  justly  belong  to  them* 
though  incorporated  with  adulation  sufficient  to  cor- 
rupt the  texture  of  any  ordinary  mind.  One  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  on  his  accession  to  the  purple,  re- 
fused the  name  of  Great  '^  Why  should  it  be  be- 
stowed on  me  ?"  he  demanded  of  the  senate :  "  what 
have  I  yet  achieved  that  is  great  ?  Alexander  ob- 
tained it  from  his  brilliant  actions :  Pompey,  after 
splendid  victories.'"!  Some  have  likewise  refused 
pan^yrics,  or  have  cast  down  the  statues  ^ected  by 
the  servile  as  if  to  honour  them.t 

We  eagerly  grasp  at  the  slightest  distinctions. 
Our  modesty  is  seldom  put  to  the  blush  from  arro- 

*  RochefimcauU  M.  504.  "  Composed  self-sufficiency  gener- 
ally turns  to  impertinence." 

t  JElius  Lampridius,  Alexander  SeveruSy  §  6.  11. 
^  Sexlus  Aurdiui  Victor  de  Viris  lUustribus,  cap.  44. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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gating  ideal  qualities,  which,  even  if  existiDg,  vrould 
often  render  us  ridiculous. 

§  5.  Servility. — But  neither  virtue  nor  honour 
can  come  of  presumption,  pride,  and  arrogance.  A 
surer  guide  to  rectitude,  and  better  claims  to  praise^ 
are  founded  on  a  modest  consciousneEs  of  human 
imperfections.  NeveTflii'less,  how  willing  are  we  to 
obtain  eminence,  bow  impatient  of  its  denial,  how 
much  do  we  yield  for  the  sake  of  a  little  distinction  ! 
Those  who  seemingly  shrink  abashed  from  reference, 
who  declare  they  are  humble  and  distrustful  of  them- 
selves, are  too  easily  reconciled  to  testimonies  of  re- 
spect or  confidence ;  and  although  internal  modesty 
has  made  them  sincere,  custom,  rendering  it  grate- 
ihl,  encourages  pestilential  tribes  of  the  servile. 

No  avenue  of  the  heart  is  so  open  as  tliat  for  flat- 
tery, which,  stealing  on  its  energies  like  a  subtile 
narcotic,  lays  the  guards  asleep,  and  expels  Uie  geii&- 
nros  afi«cUoD6. 

The  great  are  the  patterns  of  the  world :  and  the 
■miles  of  the  great,  testifying  that  adulation  is  &r 
front  offensive,  create  an  host  of  parasites ;  for 
nature  las  made  men  selfish.  How  lowly  do  we 
cringe  to  those  who  have  wealth  and  honours  at 
their  disposal ;  how  servile  and  obsequient  is  our 
approach ;  how  meanly  do  we  solicit  their  favour ; 
and  how  complacently  is  their  arrogance  taken, 
amidst  our  fawning,  merely  to  keep  theii  coun- 
tenance! It  is  despicable — it  is  degrading.  Ne- 
cessity may  compel  the  needy  to  do  what  they 
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disapproye^  bat  men  enabled  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence are  thus  rendered  more  than 
tible.  Why  should  we  select  the  great  for  our 
course?  Those  are  great  in  our  eyes  who  can  be 
useful  to  us — we  stem  our  pride  to  profit  our  arat 
rice, — ^we  worship  them. — ^Edwaid  III.  of  Englakid^ 
a  Prince  as  proud  as  any  of  his  progenitors^  or  as 
any  successor  who  has  filled  the  British  thronot  dfr< 
scended  to  court  a  Flemish  brewer  with  the  utmost 
assiduity^  because  he  found  him  usefiiL  The  papal 
Nundo,  and  the  grand  Almoner  of  France,  each 
complacently  carried  a  slipper  to  Madame  de  Bar* 
ry  the  king's  mistress;  and  the  name  of  Barjao, 
the  valet  of  Cardinal  Fleury»  with  whom  a  servile 
nobleman  begged  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to 
dine,  cannot  be  easily  forgot* 

Therefore  it  is  not  the  minister  alone  that  hum- 
bles himself  before  his  master,  nor  the  humble  who 
stoop  to  the  minister*  But  if  the  exalted  forget 
their  station,  and  the  honourable  quit  the  credit  of 
their  place,  is  it  surprising  if  the  grovelling  abound  ? 
Is  it  Surprising  if  there  be  ^  flattery  which  praiseth, 
imitateth,  creepeth,  changeth,  transformeth  itself  to 
all  shapes  to  get  a  living,  and  like  crows  pulleth 
out  men's  eyes  with  praises,  that  it  may  mcnre  ao- 
curely  make  a  prey  of  them  ?"f 

*  Privaie  Life  of  Louis  XV.  voL  iv.  p.  27S.  BicheUcu  Mor 
moires,  torn.  iv.  Part.  ii.  p.  49«  54.  Fleury  was  then  PrLne  Mi- 
nister. 

t  BeynoldB  on  like  l^Msions,  p.  S06. 
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Xhe  pride  of  independence  is  an  honest  pride. 
Servility,  whatever  be  their  nominal  character,  be- 
longs  only  to  the  mean :  having  once  confessed  it, 
they  shall  vainly  hope  to  recover  that  place  which 
they  have  so  unworthily  abandoned. 

Historians  relate,  that  Pmsias  threw  aside  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  went  to  meet  the  Roman 
ambassadors  with  his  head  shaven,  adopting  the 
manner  and  garb  of  a  freedman,  and  calling  himself 
Huch  to  the  Roman  people.  ^V''hen  he  left  his  own 
kingdom,  and  visited  Rome,  he  prostrated  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  the  senate-house,  and  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate  in  terms  corresponding  to  hia 
deportment,  "  wherein  he  proceeded  such  lengths," 
says  Diodoms,  "  as  it  is  disgraceful  for  letters  to 
record,"* 

Who  would  not  be  the  first  to  follow,  were  the 
knee  of  reverence  only  bent  to  the  vrise,  the  bene- 
Tolent,  to  the  brave  or  virtuous  guardian  of  puUie 
liberty  ?  But  who  will  crouch  in  concert  with  the 
•Uvish,  glad  to  be  servile  for  the  sake  of  selfiih- 
nesa  ?  We  are  not  to  humble  ourselves  in  admiT»- 
iion  of  men,  merely  because  we  can  profit  by  them : 
we  are  neither  to  worship  rank,  nor  p^er,  nor  riches, 
■0  often  bestowed  by  fortune's  caprice,  or  as  the  re- 
ward of  vicious  industry.  Though  holding  nothing 
of  our  own  but  conscious  integrity,  we  can  still 
preserve  our  independence, 

*  Diodonu  Sicutiu,  Excerpta,  Legations,  torn.  iL  p.  635. 
Lay,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  ii.    Dio  Catmu,  Fragmenta,  $  162. 
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I  Yet,  firom  the  pemidoos  operation  of  that  preju- 

llgke  which,  in  another  shape,  begets  aversion,  so 

^1  the  understanding  clouded  by  exaggerated  par* 

^itlity,  or  the  fedse  admiration  of  meaner  qualities. 

-      Sympathies  and  antipathies,  prepossession  and 

Jkiie,  take  their  origin  in  sources  which  no  hu- 

^nan  ingenuity  has  been  hitherto  able  to  £Eithom : 

"Vat  ripening  into  prejudice,  they  become  so  deeply 

''sooted  as  to  confirm  the  ignorant  in  error.    We  are 

'wiamoured  of  people,  of  scenes,  and  subjects ;  we 

'llefinid  their  very  imperfections,  and  impatiently 

'.ftoMT  their  comparison  with  those  indisputably  pre- 

^  iguibld*    We  become  prejudiced  in  &your  of  some 

things  by  our  familiarity  with  them,  and  are  loud 

,  -M  pniseof  others  from  not  being  sufficiently  known 

«tbi  us.    Certain  persons  are  inflated  with  self-love, 

while  some  are  humbled  by  self-unworthiness.  But 

ipr^udiee  is  always  tending  to  entice  the  senses, 

iknd  to  ecmfound  the  understanding:  it  can  even 

rftfind  us  regarding  the  truth,  where  we  desire  elu- 

.ddation.  ^  Thus/'  says  Malebranche,  ^^  the  impres- 

•nons  of  study  sink  so  deep  on  the  brain  as  to  efiace 

the  impression  of  things  very  difierent    There  is 

one,  for  example,  who  has  written  several  treatises 

0n  the  cross ;  and  this  has  made  him  see  crosses  in 

every  thing.     Father  Morin  justly  rallied  him 

r^arding  a  cross  which  he  thought  to  have  found 

on  a  medal,  though  quite  another  figure.''  *    But 

*  Makhranche  Redierche  de  la  Verit6,  lib.  iL  esp.  2. 4.  §  I. 
"  la  like  manner  did  Gilbert  and  othent,  fi!om  dieir  studj  or 
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this  kind  of  prejudice  belongs  to  an  earlier  age 
than  that  of  cither  Malebranche  or  Morin ;  for  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  first  or  second 
century  of  the  Chrifitian  tcra,  seems  to  have  believ- 
ed all  earthly  matters  regulated  by  the  form  of  the 
cross, — from  Moses  stretching  out  his  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  to  invoke  victory,  to  tlie  sail  of » 
ihip  crossing  its  mast,  the  figure  of  implements  of 
husbandry ;  and  he  even  found  certain  parts  of 
the  human  frame  resembling  a  cross.*  Obvioiu 
Acts  could  not  be  of  so  difficult  discovery,  were  it 
not  from  identifying  objects  with  ourselves,  until 
the  visions  of  imagination  are  actually  mistaken 
for  substantial  forms. 

It  is  exceedingly  inconsistent  to  follow  the  in- 
fluence of  our  inclinations,  only  because  agrceaU^ 
without  appealing  to  the  correctives  of  reason.  Many 
.pi^nutSr  fiufSoiently  interesting  and  rational  ip 
iSMleiste  Bxercia^  hare  thus  fallen  under  the  iaih 
-tt  ridixnile,  by  becoming  abeiud  horn,  exoom^ 
ad^fintion.  ,  We  are  misled  by  onr  entboaasm. 
■Nft better  example  is  affisded  Uian  in. the  ooUec- 
iion  of  rarities,  things  on  which,  by  a  t&ange 
peiteisioD  of  judgment,  we  put  an  extravagant 
value,  while  utterly  useless.    So  are  our  calxnets 

admintioii  of  the  magnel,  refer  waay  maginiaj  joopertlcs  to 
sugnetUDi,  which  ore  void  of  the  most  distant  relation  to  it." 

•  Juttin  Martyr  Apologia  Prima,  p.  32.  Dtalogi,  Part  fi. 
p.  336.418.  Thb  author  wai  by  no  siewii  ignoEUtt  <rf'lfa9t>et- 
ter  philon^y  of  the  aaoienta. 
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adorned  by  ^Hntert  of  andent  pottery  and  tbe 
early  daubing  of  painters,  who  afterwards  exceDed 
in  their  art ;  or  we  rate  the  leaves  of  scarce  editicma 
of  indifferent  works  far  above  their  weight  in  gold. 
To  complete  a  series,  or  possess  a  specimen,  we  are 
content  with  the  wwst    The  present  prejudice  £bv. 
ancient  imperfections)  if  it  lasts,  may  yet  crown  the 
hopes  of  our  own  celebrity  in  future  ages,  though 
nobody  at  present  gives  ear  to  our  pretensions* 
An  Englishman,  who  had  a  predilection  for  anti* 
quities,  lately  died  on  his  travels  in  Greece.    Hit 
surviving  friends,  still  more  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
ancient  lore,  have  inscribed  his  tomb-stone  with  aat 
illegible  encomium,  after  the  fiuhion  of  ages  of 
igncNrance,  in  sentences  wanting  points,  and  words 
undivided  from  each  other.  *    How  servile  is  imi- 
tation ! — Tbe  author,  however,  knew  a  very  worthy 
pevson,  yeputed  a  man  of  taste,  who  had  an  old  tooth 
enchased  in  the  precious  metals,  and  rendered  it 
his  inseparable  companion,  in  the  belief  that  it  had 
been  found  among  the  decaying  bones  of  some  of 
his  progenitors  deceasing  ff  00  years  ago.  f    Extr»- 

•  Laureni,  Clawical  Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy, 
p.  91 :  ''  It  is  indeed  astonisHng  tliat  men  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  mania  of  imitating^  tbe  very  exrorB  of  tbe  an« 
dents,  tke  striking  ttbct  which  so  very  beaatifiil  an  epittth 
would  pioduce  on  •very  reader  were  it  legible." 

t  Piozzi,  Travels,  voL  u.  p.  1 54  :  *'  No  one  has  a  right  to 
ridicule  tbe  love  of  what  once  belonged  to  a  fitvourite  cbarao* 
ter,'*  who  ever  derrfred  to  poaMS  the  rdie  of  a  deceased  friend. 
An  Englishman  had  got  possession  of  a  tooth  of  Mpie  JEttA* 
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ordinary  admiration  is  ascribed  to  ignorance  01 
weakness ;  and  assuredly  those  testifying  it  plain- 
ly shew,  that  they  have  either  seen  nothing  better, 
or  being  unable  to  appreciate  qualities,  they  mere- 
ly follow  example.  We  are  as  prone  to  praise  what 
is  praised,  ^  ^^  prcusc  what  is  laudable. 

We  go  to  the  theatre :  an  insipid  dialogue  it 
esteemed  highly  dramatic ;  mimicry  is  genius ; 
Bcreaming  is  music.  They  are  crowned  with  bursts 
of  applause.  Corrupt  taste  is  now  in  its  zenith: 
replete  with  prejudice  and  imperfection,  it  is  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  error.  When  a  very 
eminent  actress,  not  long  in  retirement,  originally 
came  on  the  stage,  one  of  the  audience,  in  the 
extravagance  of  admiration,  extolled  her  voice  as 
actually  resembling  that  of  a  man.  "  It  is  the 
-  first  time,"  said  another  eminent  actress  standing 
beside  him,  "  that  ever  I  heaid  a  masculine  voice 
called  a  feminine  quality."  Enthusiasm  caiiieB^ 
people  quite  beyond  themselves.  The  author  re- 
members having  once  had  occasion  to  see  a  whole 
dty  in  an  ecstacy  of  this  kind,  be  considered  the  in- 
habitants as  very  ridiculous,  and  rejoiced  heartily 
when  they  came  back  to  their  wonted  sedateness  as 
their  distemper  abated.  An  old  writer,  willing  ta 
make  the  most  of  all  female  qualities,  with  just 
discrimination  remarks,  that  "  the  voice  in  women 


liuiiu  before  its  idendty  wu  ascratained,  on  dioconnng  hii- 
toab  IB  Rome. 
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heaaoig  mueh  more  gentle,  tender,  and  delicate  than 
in  men,  declares,  that  in  the  modesty,  gentleness^ 
and  sweetness  of  affection,  they  greatly  surpasa 
them.'** 

Hmnan  properties  are  for  the  most  part  infinite- 
ly overrated,  especially  if  they  be  of  an  intelleetaal 
description,  as  can  easily  be  accounted  for  firom  pre* 
yalent  ignorance.  Excessive  admiration  almost  air 
ways  betrays  deficiency,  particularly  if  from  a  sud- 
den impulse ;  and  we  ore  never  more  liable  to  be 
Uinded  by  prejudice^  than  by  the  previous  bent  of 
our  inclinations.  From  an  absolute  infatuation,  we 
esteem  things  good  or  bad  exactly  according  to  the 
satis&ction  we  reap  firom  them,  or  the  displeasure 
they  excite..  Here,  too^  we  frame  a  relation  be- 
tWeen  them  and  ouiselves^  though  none  be  in  sub- 
sistence, we.  hate  a  religion,  or  love  a  country ;  all 
things  axe  agreeable  when  construed  by  preposses- 
sions. It  would  have  been  a  fine  thing  to  have 
heard  the  discovery  of  some  precious  work  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  announced  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  British  senate :  it  would  have  shown  a  ca- 
pacity to  estimate  matters  of  intrinsic  value. 

How  can  we  judge  justly  of  human  merits  while 
under  the  sway  of  prejudice  ?  how  can  we  pretend 
to  determine  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong  with  a 
dark  veil  hung  before  our  understanding  ? 

*  Austm  Hec  Homo,  wherein  the  excellency  of  the  crea- 
tion of  woman  is  deflcribed,  p.  126. 
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The  servile  worship  men.    They  seem  to  oonndec^  1 
them  gods,  as  Luean  who  of  oid  implored  Nerov  \ 
when  he  should  have  reached  heaven,  to  take  sndltJ 
a  place  that  the  equipoise  of  the  universe  migfaV  4 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  greatness.*  But  the  leamed 
philosopher  Plato  warns  us  to  be  extremely  cautioiw  | 
of  erroneous  praise  or  blame-f      Unjust  pan^y^ 
rics,  unmerited  celebri*^    lavishing  false  eulogy, 
are  reasonable  grounds      '  distrusting  sincerity  and 
judgment.     They  are  equally  calculated  to  mislead 
as  the  calumnious  denial  of  desert.     Men  are  dift- 
tinguished  by  their  qualities;  but  indiBcriminata 
praise,  by  confounding  the  excellent  with  the  mul- 
titude, impairs  the  effect  of  that  pattern  which  tlie 
multitude  should  be  invited  to  observe. 

Harmony  is  not  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  indeed, 
tbau  Uattery  to  those  ddlighcing^  in  comaieiid«Cioa  ; 
nay,  of  all  things  offered,  praise  is  that  at  fAoA  WB 
are  the  least  ready  to  take  offence.  It  seenui  to 
tame  our  passions,  to  content  as  with  ourselves  and 
to  sooth  us  into  complacency.  Who  is  it  that 
discovers  nature  to  hare  been  ni^ardly  to  th«  per- 
son,  or  parsimonious  to  the  mind  ?  Those  enjoyiag 
the  most  slender  distribution  of  her  gifts,  still  find 
something  to  admire  in  themselTes.  Mankind  who 
have  not  done  well,  shew  no  displeasure  if  their 

*  Lucan  Pharsalia,  lib.  i.  ver.  53. 
■  -Librati  pondera  owli 
Orbe  tene  medio. 
+  Plato,  Minos. 
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deedi  b^  mistaken ;  ihey  who  hare  done  wdl,  8el«> 
dom  coniplain  if  we  think  they  have  done  betteiri 
AU  tl^  opens  the  door  to  the  flattei^r,  and  ev 
comrages  servility.  )  f 

The  most  satisfactory  social  intereourse  is  among 
penons  nearly  on  a  parity  in  all  things ;  bnt  we  are 
fond  of  association  with  the  great,  that  ii^  with 
those  who  are  great  in  our  eyes,  though,  when  their 
ixnaginary  greatness  disappears,  we  sometimes  be^ 
come  heartily  ashamed  of  our  servility.*  Having 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  of 
qualities  where  diere  are  none,  we  hasten  to  tMhoI 
our  enror.  In  the  blind  admiration  of  prejujdioi, 
busts  and  statues  have  been  erected  in  our  own  aefra 
to  the  wicked ;  but  the  light  of  truth  bursting  on 
their  enormities,  tbej  were  cast  down  with  equal 
precipitation  as  had  decreed  them  a  place.  A  vehei* 
ment  propensity  for  consecrating  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  those  of  uncertain  history,  or  even 
of  eqni^ooal  qualities,  now  seems  misleading  the 
public. 

Our  weakness  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the  servile 
prudently  avoid  the  humUe^  they  may  be  safe  in 
Binging  praise.  A  certain  queen  is  said  to  have 
rewarded  a  poet  liberally  for  celebrating  her  golden 
tresses,  though  she  had  not  a  hair  on  her  hea^. 

*  I/Argens  MemoiKS,  p^  S6:  ''  Intemmrse  with  the  great 
resembles  sin :  at  fint  agieeaUe,  bat  as  the  pleamne  deesT* 
disturbing  our  repose." 
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During  the  late  consulate  in  France,  att  author  de- 
dicated his  work  to  Thunder  and  the  First  Consul, 
u  if  the  latter  had  been  alike  awful;*  but  tbe 
monks  of  a  convent  in  Provence  are  said  to  fairi 
gone  farther  even  than  Lucan ;  for  they  propcwd 
a  dedication  to  I^ouis  XIV.  drawing  such  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  the  Deity,  as  cleariy 
evinced  their  opinion  that  the  superiority  vat  on 
his  side.  Other  extraordinary  instances  of  servi- 
lity border  on  impiety,  to  the  shame  and  discredit 
of  mankind ;  aad  in  this  Western  hemisphere,  it 
aometimcs  seems  as  if  we  were  about  to  rival  tlK 
Kastems,  who  call  their  king  the  shadow  of  God, 
or  the  son  of  Hearen.-f 

But  the  serrile  are  oflen  disappointed :  they  eaa- 
not  conceal  that  it  is  themsdves  whom  they  wish  t* 
benefit  by  another's  praise.:  The  celebrated  mi- 
nister Colbat  deprived  Menage  of  a  pcBMon,  fir 
eamposiDg  a  genealogy,  whereby  his  octactioM 
«n  traced  to  the  andeot  kings  ef  Snsflsidi ;  **  a 

•  i>)Mn  Vorage  dtaa  le  Jnn.  Pkm,  ISOt. 
t  Cm  tW  feDowTog  ^wiwCTi  of  a  lettex  to  ^  Eapef  be 
•edited? — "SHVi'TimereaiycnlTStNvmga;  hBtladaacynr 

■  iaiti|i.  I  •deute,  I  extol  jvaz  Hajotjr  •>  h^  anSi^  v  die 

iiiiiii  iif  iiiiiiiiiil  liifiii if  imitiinl  ttfacxtr, HAe&ttk< 

M  icyRKauatm  npoa  eutk  of  tLat  &t|Ra»  Bdaig  isEagA* 

.      t  r«d^  ^  Dadk^MMDm  libMna.  {9fi: -F^^ 
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good  example  to  those  who  wish  to  gi?e  their  pa- 
irons  too  high  an  devation."* 

Thus  there  are  some  persons  whose  dignified 
mind  disdains  flattery^  who  r^use  that  the  world 
shall  be  deluded  by  falsehood  incorporated  with 
their  name.    Conscious  of  having  truly  merited 
the  palm  of  glory,  they  desire  that  the  only  record 
of  their  £une  shall  be  the  deeds  whereby  it  has  been 
won.    Aristobulus  having  composed  a  narrative  of 
the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Poris»  forgetful  of 
veracity  and  fuU  of  adulation,  read  part  of  it  to  the 
hero  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Snatck- 
ing  the  book  from  his  hands,  he  hastily  exclaimed, 
^  Aristobulus,  could  you  not  find  any  truths  which 
rradered  me  worthy  of  commendation  ?" — and  threw 
it  into  the  river.    More  modest  still,  the  Emperor 
Fesoennius  Niger  said  to  some  one  proposing  a 
panegyric  on  him,  '^  Write  the  praise  of  Marius  or 
Hannibal,  or  say  what  has  been  the  life  of  some 
excellent  general  now  deceased,  that  we  may  imitate 
his  actions.    But  praise  of  the  living,  especially  of 
monarchs,  is  derision."f 

The  Poet  Laureat  would  be  the  least  honest 
among  courtiers,  did  he  not  varnish  the  truth; 
for  there  are  no  perfect  men.    The  weak  are  the 

*  Fiide  Jean  BapUsie  Colbert,  p.  308,  809*  It  is  said,  no. 
verthelessy  that  two  sons  of  a  family  in  that  country  of  the  sama 
name,  were  sent  to  France  by  every  generation,  who  were  re* 
gularly  advanced  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  service. 

t  JEliui  Spartiatiui  Pescennius  Niger,  §  vi.  ; 


tBttoceklnte  tine  fixviut  tbey  Berer  dikl,  is 


K  MM  or  thdr  combT. 
HnicitT  tloDc  taa  nfiac  AoK. 

Oa  tbe  ocfaa  liaad,  tlw  — gnmimoiM  spirit  W 
tone  will  noi  detcwJ  te  a^dt  Cnuor,  9or  aeoepl 

m  iB.  ftff**"  wlitt  f  bold  to  be  dior  right 
'I^Ikb  tbe  ^ndem  of  a  v  num.  who  had  £ed  on 
tbe  Kxffcdd  protesting  his  mnocoice,  implored  the 
demency  of  Maurice,  PrincE  of  Orange,  for  her  aon, 
eoBdenmed  oa  acoocmt  of  a  ootupjracr,  to  avenge 
bim  ;  **  Madam,"  caid  he,  "  it  seemi  rery  extraor- 
dinarjr  to  roe,  that  yon  did  not  that  for  your  hus- 
band which  yoQ  now  do  for  yoor  son.'  "  Prince," 
die  tnd^ptantiy  repHed,  '*Iaiked  no{iitdanfi)rsiy 
hoAinit  because  he  was  innocent ;  I  aik  it  fiv  my 
son,  became  he  is  guilty." 

j  6.  Justice. — ^Falsehood  is  the  wotk  tt  ait ; 
for  truth  in  itself  is  nature.  The  calculation  of 
nunbeTB  is  iu&Uible,  matter  is  divisible  iato  infi- 
nite aliquot  parts  of  eqnal  quantity.  If  designing 
to  cut  a  thread  asunder,  it  is  not  difficult  to  rend^ 
each  of  the  halves  alike :  if  dividing  a  number  into 
two  even  portions,  we  cannot  as^gn  a  greater  to  the 
left  than  to  the  right  The  simple  exercise  of  rea- 
■on  is  a  sufficient  guide :  failing  to  abide  by  reaMm* 
the  h^ves  and  tbe  numbers  become  unequal 
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Of  all  the  tirtues  which  we  lunre  under  the  morf 
ahsolttte  controul^  and  fiom  which  there  is  the  least 
temptation  to  deviate^  is  justice.    Free  from  eveij^ 
propensity  and  appetite,  stranger  to  the  whole  train 
of  passions,  this  pure  quality  of  the  heart  is  subser^ 
vient  neither  to  disturbing  nature,  nor  the  interfe* 
rence  of  obligation.  Always  at  command,  it  cannot 
be  <^pposed  by  any  personal  interests  brought  inte 
oompetition  with  our  inclinations ;  nor  has  it  erer 
to  contend  with  that  selfishness  which  may  impair 
the  testimonies  of  benevolence,  and  sometimes  in«> 
duce  the  dereliction  of  otiier  social  duties.    The 
path  is  ever  wide  to  justice :  its  external  exercise 
proves  the  merit  of  human  conduct,  and  the  excel- 
lent constitution  of  tiie  internal  frame;*  and  if 
the  definition  of  many,  or  of  all  the  other  virtuei^ 
be  vague  and  indistinct,  justice  is  that  rule  of  mo*- 
rality  which  is  precise  and  accurate,  and  cannot  b^ 
mistaken.f 

Why  then  are  mankind  unjust  ?  How  can  strict 
impartiality  be  more  difficult  than  to  cut  a  thread 
in  twain,  or  divide  an  even  number  into  two  equal 
parts? 

But  it  is  not  the  public  distribution  of  justice 
where  the  scales,  along  with  a  solemn  responsibility, 
are  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  judge,  that  is 
here  contemplated,  so  much  as  those  reciprocal  deal- 

•  Aristoik  Ethici,  Hb.  ii.  $  2. 

t  SnM,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment  Part  viL  Seet  4. 
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ings  between  men,  wUose  failure  in  trutli,  or  in- 
fraction of  confidence,  disturbs  the  social  compact 
The  public  dispenser  has  an  easy  duty  to  perform : 
the  part  of  private  individuals  would  be  alike  easy, 
could  they  preserve  their  fortitude  against  the  influ- 
ence of  selfishness,  when  opposing  themsdvea  to 
their  neighbours;  for  it  is  this  which  chiefly  renden 
men  unjust.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  acting  as  arbi- 
ters for  ourselves,  w£  :  still  remain  Impartial 
byremoval  of  the  false  impressions  urging  that  tlungt 
belong  to  us  which  are  actually  not  our  own  ?  Aft- 
Euming  that  they  are  our  own,  we  awaken  self-in- 
terest to  cope  with  integrity,  and  are  led  to  injus- 
tice by  its  sway.  Resisting  the  temptation  is  no 
virtue,  nor  merits  any  praise ;  yet  it  seems  to  cost 
an  efibrt  to  be  just.  Hut  we  are  always  judging  ia 
our  own  cause :  the  whole  tenor  of  life  consists  in 
perpetual  daims.  Though  satisfied  with  the  goods 
of  the  world,  we  would  yet  have  something  more 
allotted  in  real  honour  and  glory,  or  in  fictitious 
renown ;  and,  as  long  and  undisputed  possession  is 
construed  into  the  erroneous  belief  of  property,  so 
do  we  refuse  their  resignation,  though  it  be  clearly 
established  they  are  none  of  our  rights.  In  resol- 
ving the  mutual  pretensions  of  strangers,  no  such 
conflict  can  ensue :  the  judge  has  only  to  appeal  to 
trutJb,  and  obey  the  dictates  of  reason  in  his  fiat. 

The  whole  intercourse  of  mankind  is  conducted 
in  the  tacit  confidence  of  integrity:  all  human  trans- 
actions proceed  on  the  belief  of  recei?ing  justice. 
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Whatever  is  the  prevalent  difference  throughout 
the  globe  r^rding  the  due  interpretation  of  other 
virtues,  the  exercise  of  piety  or  the  duty  of  filial 
veneration,  the  obligations  of  friendship  or  the  prai> 
tice  of  charity,  the  administration  of  justice  is  univer« 
sally  held  to  be  imperative.  So  has  it  been  expres* 
sively  designed  the  minister  of  Heaven,  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  the  world :  and  the  moment  we  remove 
this  grand  pillar  sustaining  the  fabric  of  society,  it 
must  crumble  to  dust.* 

It  is  only  by  permitting  ingress  of  the  evil  pas^ 
sions,  or  by  yielding  in  weakness,  that  justice  can 
be  perverted ;  for  so  long  as  retaining  self-  command, 
and  keeping  our  faculties  and  independence  entire, 
we  cannot  commit  injustice.  Quitting  the  right 
road,  we  invade  our  neighbour's  prerogatives,  and 
deny  him  his  due. 

But  the  path  of  the  just  man  lies  free,  open,  and  ^ 

undeviating  before  him :  no  deceptions  border  its 
margin,  no  seductions  allure  him  aside ;  he  holds 
a  balance  where  integrity  fills  either  scale ;  his  only 
commander  is  conscience.  He  who  abandons  justice, 
loses  the  highest  embellishment  of  his  race ;  while 
he  who  preserves  it  is  distinguished  by  an  immacu- 
late virtue. 

The  way  of  the  unjust  is  beset  by  thorns  :f  he 

•  Smih,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  Part  II.  Sect  2. 

chap.  S. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius,  lih.  x.  §  144.  in  vita  Epicuri. 
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provides  annoyauce  for  himself,  in  swerving  from 
rectitude.  Forgetting  the  character  he  has  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  duty  he  has  to  perform,  he  becomes 
odious  to  the  world,  a  prey  to  self-reproach,  and 
the  execration  of  posterity.*  That  rule  is  most  pre- 
cise which  enjoins  the  treatment  of  our  neighbours 
to  be  exactly  such  as  we  would  desire  to  receive 
at  their  hands. 

Thus  it  appears  how  great  the  aggregate  of  virtue 
which  is  comprehended  undcrjustice:  that,in  respect 
to  others,  we  are  to  think  justly,  to  speak  jtistly,  to 
act  justly  between  them  and  ourselves,  and  between 
them  and  the  world  :  that  strict  impartiality  is  to 
be  preserved,  through  our  means,  between  strangers, 
and  that  we  commit  flagrant  iniquity  by  even  the 
slightest  preference.  Benevolence  is  an  obligation 
which  it  is  optional  to  fulfil ;  justice  a  right,  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  which  is  imperious. 

When  so  easy  to  discharge  our  duties,  to  pre- 
serve absolute  impartiality,  for  an  exertion  must 
be  made  in  deviating  from  the  truth,  it  seems 
most  extraordinary  that  such  numerons  compluQts 
are  heard  of  human  transactions  being  tinctured 
with  injustice.  Some  vile  wretch  seems  always 
prepared  to  rob  us  of  our  fortune,  to  blot  our  repu- 
tation, or  invade  our  domestic  peace.  A  tremendous 
bulwark  is  ever  essential  to  our  safety ;  as  it  is  no 
fault  of  the  wicked  if  their  ability  be  inferior  to 

*  I^lo  esteema  the  unjust  the  mote  muenble,  if  eicqing 
puniihment    Gorgiac 
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their  project  Human  tranquillity  is  disturbed,  and 
the  worst  of  passions  center  in  the  desire  to  be  un- 
just. 

But  justice  being  the  standard  of  the  brightest 
virtues,  let  us  consider  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  em- 
bellished. Judging  between  ourselves  and  our  fiu 
milies,  there  is  less  constraint  on  selfishness;  judging 
between  ourselves  and  strangers,  there  is  more; 
judging  between  ourselves  and  enemies,  demands 
an  excess  of  human  resolution  to  preserve  impar-- 
tiality.  He  who  possesses  all  that  wealth  can  ob- 
tain, has  no  temptation  to  dishonesty ;  nor  can  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  reputation  admit  the  jea- 
lousy of  another's,  or  of  a  lower  fame.  The  poor 
and  industrious  artizan,  whose  labour  cannot  fill 
his  innocent  children's  mouths,  if  pilfering  for  their 
bread,  is  still  more  honest  than  the  wealthy  dti- 
sen  who  plunders  to  augment  his  overflowing  trea- 
sures. 

That  virtue  is  most  immaculate,  which  with-, 
stands  the  fiercest  trial. 

Ancient  historians,  careful  to  illustrate  the  shin- 
ing qualities  of  men,  have  recorded  the  name  of 
some  who  were  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  justice.  Yet  this  is  a  virtue  in  which  the 
British  nation  yields  to  none :  it  is  incorporated  with 
their  earliest  principles ;  it  is  their  pride,  their  ho- 
nour, and  glory ;  the  praise  of  strangers,  the  ad- 
miration even  of  their  foes.  Aristides  was  called 
the  Just  by  the  Athenians :  the  Afiicans  would 
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not  ratify  any  treaty  with  tlie  Romans  unless  it  1 
bore  the  Dame  of  Scipio:    those  aggrieved  amon^  ( 
tbe  Saracens,  went  to  grieve  and  rent  their  clotha 
at  the  tomb  of  their  departed  prince.*     Bat  every  | 
judge  in  Britain  is  esteemed  just ;  every  individual  1 
may   rely  on  ultimately   obtaining  justice:     tb«J 
pledge  of  all  her  commanders  is  willingly  taken' 
by  an  enemy ;  and  the  transactions  of  British  sub- 
jects with  the  whole  world  are  accredited,  where 
those  of  other  Europeans  are  distrusted. 

Why  ought  not  we  to  seek  the  renown  of  jnstice, 
as  well  as  ofcourage  or  magnanimity?  Yet  is  there 
any  merit  in  speaking  truth ! 

Intermixture  of  the  natural  affections  with  the 
admuiistration  of  public  or  private  justice,  being  too 
strong  a  temptation  to  give  tbe  scale  undue  pre-  " 
ponderance^  certain  nations  have  wisely  prohibit- 
ed cognisance  of  the  cause  of  relatives ;  and  ceitaiH 
individuals  hare  refused  to  take  it  themselves,  or 
have  demanded  strict  impartiality  where  they  might 
have  controlled  the  judge.  Antigonus  would  not 
determine  the  cause  of  his  brother,  saying,  it  was 
preferable  that  sentence  should  be  pronounced  in 
the  public  forum,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
people.  Philip  IZ.  of  Spain  commanded  a  decision 
to  be  given  against  himself  in  every  doubtful  case 
where  be  was  a  party.  Spite  of  personal  interest 
or  natural  affection,  the  judge,  supremely  just,  can 
triumph  over  bis  feelings  to  avenge  a  public  or  a  pri- 


N. 


Marin  Vie  de  Saladin,  torn,  i  p.  l66. 
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rate  wrong.  It  is  not  enough  to  cede  a  civil  right; 
for  though  he  love  the  offender,  he  may  hate  the 
offence,  and  testify  his  abhorrence  in  punishment 
But  who  shall  stand  forth  to  accuse  ?  who  will  in- 
cur the  resentment  of  wounded  pride,  or  the  odiuni 
of  disgracing  those  whom  partiality  would  rather 
honour  ?  '^  Art  thou  not  my  slave,"  said  Mahomet 
II.  to  an  outraged  husband  exacting  vengeai^,- 
^*  and  if  my  son  Mustapha  have  known  thy  wife,  itf 
she  not  my  bond  slave  he  has  had  to  do  withal? 
Cease,  therefore,  thus  to  complain,  and  hold  thyself 
therewith  content."  But  he  ordered  the  offender  to 
be  strangled.  ♦ 

If  mankind  are  to  be  avenged  for  personal  wrongs^ 
the  strictest  justice  seems  to  consist  in  retaliation ; 
nor,  however  grievous  the  detriment,  is  the  sufferer 
entitled  to  more  in  satisfying  his  private  vengeance. 
But,  as  already  said,  there  are  many  injuries  which 
cannot  be  thus  indemnified ;  and  although  it  may 
not  be  always  necessary  to  go  quite  so  far,  the  public 
sometimes  require  a  safeguard  in  higher  penalties. 
Zaleueus,  if  we  shall  credit  the  ancients,  enacted  a 
law  that  an  adulterer  should  lose  his  eyes;  but 
when  his  son  was  brought  before  him,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  blinded  of  only  one,  making  up  the  mea- 
sure of  justice  by  putting  out  one  of  his  own ;  and 
thus  from  natural  affection  preserving  the  culpritf 

•  Kfiolles,  Turkisli  History,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
t  Camerarius  Opera  Subseciva,  torn.  i.  p.  46S.  observes,  that 
a  person  of  noUe  birth  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  a  priest  for 
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Retributive  justice  by  retaliation,  however  suit- 
able for  the  vindication  of  injuries  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  necessarily  rcBolves  into  different 
forms  of  commutative  vengeance,  to  redress  th« 
wounds  of  the  aggrieved,  or  to  pacify  the  public^ 
as  civilization  advances. 

Too  rigid  a  desire  for  the  administratian  of  jiu* 
lice  has  sometimes  punished  that  n^lect  which 
met  with  approbation,  while  caprice  seems  to  have 
censured  obedience.' 

In  some  foreign  countries  very  imperfect  notiooa' 
appear  to  prevail  regarding  the  expediency  of  duly 
apportioning  justice,  where  there  are  no  natural 
affections  to  influence  its  course.  Almost  every 
offender  can  purchase  remission ;  and  the  heavier 
the  draughts  which  the  judge  can  make  oa  hii 
purse,  the  lighter  the  penalty  he  shall  undergo. 
Nay,  it  has  been  held  by  strangers,  that  execution 
for  robbery  or  murder,  is  a  direct  proof  of  poverty. 
Whether  is  it  better  that  a  culprit  should  be  able 
to  redeem  himself  from  puoishment,  or  be  exposed 

teproving  lum  tot  heresy,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  ordered  ft 
nmilar  punuhment  to  be  inflicted  on  himself  u  the  nght  of 
Ae  other  could  not  be  reiU»^. 

*  Brand,  Description  of  Orkney,  p.  ISS.  An  ohetisk  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  commemorates  the  death  of  a  rebellious  son, 
by  the  hands  of  emissaries,  enjoined  by  his  father  to  idw  him 
whether  dead  or  alive,  yet  who  suffered  the  seme  fBle  for  their 
(Uligence.  When  Sulpicius,  prosciibed  by  Sylla,  wa*  betrayed 
by  his  own  freedman,  Sylla  commanded  the  traitor  to  be  thrown 
ftom  the  Toipeikit  rock  as  b  parricide. 
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to  the  severity  of  too  rigorous  a  judge  ?  May  not 
isuch  an  anxiety  for  the  strict  administration  of  jus*  ^ 
tice  be  testified,  and  so  great  an  eagerness  to  punish, 
that  persons  merely  under  suspicion  shall  suffer? 
Not  only,  as  previously  remarked,  are  penalties  de- 
creed altogether  disproportionate  tooffences,but  sub- 
stituting inference  along  with  prejudice  for  actual 
proof,  a  dangerous  importance  is  now  given  to  eon«- 
jecture  in  default  of  evidence.  Doubtless  the  life  of 
many  innocent  persons  has  been  forfeited  of  later 
years :  but  if  Heaven,  for  whatever  cause,  has  not 
permitted  a  crime  to  be  distinctly  revealed,  we 
should  beware  of  arrogating  an  unreasonable  share 
of  perspicacity  or  penetration  to  ourselves. 

The  evil  propensities,  the  fierce,  uncontrolled, 
and  incorrigible  nature  of  mankind,  demand  coer- 
don  by  menaces,  and  correction  by  corresponding 
severity.  Everywh^e  the  multitude  would  disdain 
restraint,  and  are  prepared  for  excesses.  With 
them  the  lenient  are  timid  or  c6ntemptible ;  they 
invite  the  wielding  of  the  rod  over  themselves.  The 
wicked  must  be  frightened  from  their  wicked  in- 
tent, and  compelled  to  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  it  be  a  greater 
political  error  to  constitute  the  judge  a  legislator, 
or  the  legislator  a  judge.  A  virtuous  governor, 
liable  to  all  human  imperfections,  may  allow  him- 
self to  take  erroneous  views  of  delinquency:  like 
that  celebrated  monarch,  whose  ^'justice  degenerated 
to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  was  often  eonfioiinded 
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with  cruelty ;  for  he  used  chastisement  like  revenge, 
doing  that  with  rage  which  might  have  been  justi- 
fiable had  it  been  done  with  reason."* 

But  the  most  temperate  dispensation  of  pubhe 
justice  is  alone  suitable  to  human  iiifirmity ;  for  at- 
tempting to  balance  the  scale  in  anger  is  folly  :  and 
if  defect  be  somewhat  preferable  to  excess,  the  roo- 
ment  that  the  exact  measure  of  retribution  is  exa- 
passed,  this  divine  attribute  is  deprived  of  its  proper 
name  and  character.  Barbarous  vengeance  for  mean 
offences  will  neither  reclaim  uor  be  called  just, 
though  they  intimidate.  We  are  keen  and  resentful ; 
the  burst  of  passiou  sets  us  beside  ourselves ;  yet 
every  delinquency  docs  not  merit  extermination. 
As  he  is  the  most  patient  and  forgiving  of  private 
injury  who  has  himself  under  the  greatest  coutrou^ 
the  judge  who  tempers  justice  with  clemency  proves 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  imperfections  of  humaa 
nature. 

§  7.  Cetuure. — "  How  can  we  pretend  to  decide 
on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  an  action,  unlesg 
we  know  the  design  of  the  agent  ?"f  That  con- 
duct of  which  the  motives  are  unknown  may  seem 
most  absurd,  though  originating  in  consummate 
^udence :  and  the  result  of  the  most  conscientious 


*  De  SolU,  Conquest  of  Nfexico,  Book  iv.  ch.  IS,  spelling 
of  Hontexumk. 
t  £ficltbu  EnchiridJon. 
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resolves  may  exhibit  only  fallacy  and  disappoint* 
ment. 

Mankind  being  bound  to  preserve  the  strictest  im- 
partiality in  judging  of  every  thing  in  relation  to 
others,  they  cannot  commit  more  flagrant  injustice 
than  in  unmerited  censure. 

But  censure  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  very 
laudable  which  is  addressed  to  the  agent  warning 
him  of  his  error,  that  he  may  guard  against  its  con-* 
sequences ;  the  other  very  wicked,  pointing  it  out 
to  the  world  that  it  may  not  escape  notice,  and 
thence  induce  reproach. 

Nevertheless,  it  becomes  us  to  be  careful  of  our 
actions,  and  it  is  beneficial  that  we  should  know 
they  are  the  subject  of  observation.  As  the  prey  is 
more  watchful  when  in  the  sight  of  its  enemy,  so 
are  we  taught  greater  caution  and  the  stricter 
scrutiny  of  our  deportment  when  finding  the  keen-* 
est  eyes  fixed  upon  it 

Wonderfully  partial  to  ourselves,  and  blind  to 
our  faults,  we  arrogate  qualities  and  admit  of  per- 
fections which  never  pertained  to  mortals.  Our 
errors  are  vehemently  denied ;  we  resent  their  detec- 
tion, nor  willingly  credit  them  on  evident  demon- 
stration. But  the  prying  eyes  of  enemies  discover 
all  our  foibles ;  malignity  treasures  them  up  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  exult  in  the  exposure  of  what  self- 
confidence  and  self-approbation  concealed.  '^ Though 
Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  was  an  exquisite  flat- 
terer himself  so  one  was  more  easUy  caught  by 
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flattery  than  be:  and  what  was  very  particalar, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  most  covetous  men  ia  the 
world,  no  man  was  more  averse  to  or  more  eevere^ 
against  such  as  resembled  him."* 

The  emulous  are  earnest  to  excell ;  friends  c 
cide  with  us  in  varnishing  those  failings  of  v 
our  consciousness  would  cover  us  with  shame  and^ 
would  urge  us  to  correct.  They  are  betrayed  by  enc- 
mies:  we  amend  our  lives,  and  become  better,  on 
knowing  that  we  are  not  so  good  as  we  believed ; 
therefore  we  are  so  far  safer  in  the  hands  of  enemies 
than  of  friends. 

The  benevolent  are  always  desirous  of  giving 
a  favourable  interpretation  to  matters  unproductive 
of  evil ;  the  censorious  are  always  anxious  to  impute 
wilful  error  to  every  one  falling  under  their  scourge. 

Men  are  fi-'ttcred  by  citcumBtauccs :  the  con- 
duct of  the  prudent  i>  such  as  their  own  allow  ; 
their  opinions  are  deliberate,  their  motives  are  good, 
and  cautious  observation  teaches  them  to  expect  a 
profitable  and  succeBsful  iasue.  The  skilful  archi- 
tect never  reari  his  edifice  where  he  knows  the 
foundation  is  faulty.  Accidents  unforeseen,  those 
which  DO  human  imagination  could  conceive,  have 
frustrated  the  whole  design.  We,  the  spectators, 
look  no  farther  than  to  the  immediate  result,  and 
rashly  conclude  that  only  the  single  plan  laid  down 
in  our  mind  can  have  produced  it    We  descant  as 

*  PliUanA  in  vita  M.  Cni^ 
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freely  of  the  motives  from  whence  it  qforuiig  as  i£ 
we  had  been  privy  to  them  in  the  outset 

This  is  the  height  of  injustice :  we  voluntarily 
deviate  from  candour  and  impartiality ;  for  we  ought 
to  presume  that  every  man  acts  as  well  as  he  is  able. 
The  motives  may  have  been  altogether  different^ 
from  those  we  ascribe  to  the  agent ;  an  opposite  re- 
sult might  have  been  promised  in  all  probability ; 
nor  is  that  perfection  to  be  exacted  either  in  design 
or  performance  which  is  denied  to  human  faculties. 

The  just  rules  of  criticism  enjoin  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  facts  preparatory  to  the  most 
temperate  discussion.  As  there  is  no  object  which 
can  be  instantly  defined  by  the  eye,  nor  any  sound 
Itecertained  by  the  ear,  neither  can  important  mat- 
ters be  weighed  and  verified  by  judgment  without 
time  and  deliberation,  and  especially  on  casting  the 
perversions  of  prejudice  aside.  The  senses  being 
adapted  for  observation,  and  the  mind  being  puri- 
fied, we  may  then  proceed  to  do  our  office. 

Nothing  surpassing  mediocrity  is  ever  to  be  ex- 
pected of  character ;  while  all  human  works  must 
carry  human  imperfections  along  with  them.  Va^ 
luable  properties^  let.  us  recollect,  are  very  slowly 
unfolded,  which  unknown  or  immature,  cannot  be 
held  as  a  compensation  for  glaring  defects.  If 
different  opinions  subsist  as  to  external  beauties^ 
which  may  be  comprehended  at  a  single  glane^- 
how  deeply  must  the  most  recondite  intellectual: 
ornaments  be  studied  brfore  venturing  to  dedim 
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their  due  appreciation,  and  how  patent  must  the 
brightest  virtues  shine ! 

The  forward  indiscretion  of  jmenile  petulance, 
indeed,  will  not  be  deterred  from  precipitate  conclu- 
sions regarding  all  matters,  however  complicated  and 
obscure,  as  if  exacting  credit  for  its  cleverness.  But 
that  splendid  execution  which  comes  of  great  con- 
ception, and  those  distinguished  qualities  rendering 
mankind  truly  illustrious,  require  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  corresponding  mind.  The  modest  and  in- 
telligent are  reserved:  they  know  that  the  genuine 
grandeur  belonging  to  great  objects  cannot  be  com- 
prehended at  once ;  that  whoever  believes  himself  to 
do  so,  only  scans  the  outskirts;  for  his  penetration 
advancing  no  farther,  leaves  the  remainder  in  utter 
darkness:  that  if  any  thing  be  truly  abstruse,  its 
immediate  solution  does  not  lie  ivithin  the  scope 
of  human  powers,  while  its  simplicity  only  enables 
our  capacity  to  operate  in  concert  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Candour  nor  liberality  are  ever  to  be  abandoned : 
nor  ought  the  motives  of  actions,  together  with  their 
result,  to  be  sundered  from  human  deficiencies.  Cen- 
sure, though  most  profitable  as  a  corrective  of  vice 
or  presumption,  becomes  itself  both  vicious  and  pre- 
sumptuous by  indiscriminate  exercise.  It  is  alike 
inconsistent  to  expect  excellence,  as  to  admit  that 
those  who  present  themselves  to  the  publii^  design 
wilful  errors,  or  to  act  disreputably.  But  the  cen- 
sorious are  seldom  scrupulous  in  regard  to  their  sub- 
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ject :  they  hold  an  unmerciful  scrutiny  of  their 
neighbours^ — ^less  for  the  sake  of  offering  applause, 
than  of  visiting  them  with  reprehension.  One,  they 
say,  abstains  from  his  evident  duty ;  another  sinks 
the  lower  the  farther  he  is  brought  into  comparison ; 
nothing  good  can  ever  come  of  a  third,  he  has  neither 
virtue,  nor  learning,  nor  common  sense :  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  though  all  be  endowed  with  consummate 
prudence,  and  the  highest  qualities  of  the  heart,  so 
faulty  are  they  in  the  censor's  eyes,  that  were  he 
in  their  place  he  would  be  what  none  would  dis- 
approve.    Egregious  folly ! 

How  easy  is  it  to  undervalue  others !  How  easy 
to  distinguish  failings  when  nature  has  refused  per- 
fection !  It  costs  the  malevolent  but  a  word  to  call 
virtue  vice.  But  we  have  now  got  to  the  truth. 
Candour  is  far  less  the  fountain  of  censure  than  ma- 
lignity;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  whether  the  cen- 
sor honestly  endeavours  to  correct  his  neighbour, 
and  guide  the  public  opinion  by  temperate  discus- 
sion, or,  indulging  his  own  virulence,  to  invite  scorn- 
ful resentment  on  exaggerated  defects. 

The  faults  of  our  friends  are  not  to  escape  admo- 
nition, nor  is  evil  to  be  smothered  merely  from  de- 
licate reserve.  The  good  have  a  common  cause 
against  the  bad ;  the  welfare  of  society  demands  the 
sedulous  repression  of  vice.  But  universally  con- 
founding the  good  in  the  merited  reproach  of  the 
bad,  destroys  the  force  of  contrast,  and  never  can 
benefit  virtue. 
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The  Romans,  a  great  nation,  had  a  public  cen- 
sor. In  the  present  sera,  an  indiscriminate  claim 
seems  to  be  put  in  for  that  office  from  the  incredible 
arrogance  of  the  age  ;  and  those  whose  scanty  expe- 
rience, or  meagre  learning,  has  compassed  a  few  trite 
ma-iims,  constitute  themselves  the  arbiters  of  priratc 
worth  and  useful  knowledge. 

Ignorance  is  ready  to  depreciate.  Many  an  il- 
lustrious warrior  has  been  denied  courage  by  those 
who  have  been  the  most  careful  to  shun  peril,  and 
who  would  have  quaked  even  to  behold  from  a  dis- 
tance the  forest  of  steel  which  was  pointed  at  his 
breast.  Invention  and  arrangement  must  proceed 
from  intellect  of  a  higher  order :  yet  we  presume  to 
censure  what  we  are  not  only  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing or  executing,  but  are  actually  unable  to  compre- 
hend with  all  its  explanations. 

Perhaps  we  are  jealous  of  those  qualities  whicli 
we  never  have  endeavoured  to  acquire,  and  we  would 
gratify  our  spleen  by  meanly  hunting  out  errors  to 
profit  by  them.  -We  would  lower  the  reputation  of 
the  meritorious,  as  if  to  bring  our  own  nearer  to  its 
level :  "But  this  is  not  an  honest  occupation,  nor  even 
an  innocent  exercise."*  Our  method  is  wrong,  we 
have  shown  our  malignity ;  but  we  rise  no  higher.f 

It  is  an  unaccountable  weakness,  foisting  our 
own  imperfections,  to  enquire  after  those  of  our 

*  Bakac  Entretieni,  p.  I9S. 
t  Plaio  Gorgkt. 
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neighbours  ;*  the  absence  of  which  would  elevate 
them  to  a  superior  class  of  beings.  The  worthy  are 
deeply  injured  by  an  anxious  concealment  of  theit 
best  qualities,  and  an  illiberal  exposure  of  their  de- 
fects. Were  all  the  personal  infirmities  incident  to 
a  very  short  period  of  our  existence  concentrated 
for  the  sake  of  being  held  forth  to  the  eye  of  mao^ 
kind,  they  would  shudder  at  the  sight,  and  fly  from 
us  in  the  dread  of  contagion.  So,  were  all  the  er- 
rors of  life  accumulated  in  proof  of  character,  we 
might  be  induced  to  avoid  the  wisest  as  outcasts  of 
society. 

We  should  judge  very  deliberately  where  others 
are  concerned,  proceeding  with  equal  distrust  of  our- 
selves. It  is  not  because  a  weapon  is  put  into  our 
hands  that  we  may  deal  out  unmerciful  blows  to 
all  around,  or  make  a  deadly  thrust  at  whoever 
comes  within  its  reach.  Offensive  measures  ought 
to  be  those  of  the  last  resort :  neither  the  good  nor 
pacific  will  give  them  countenance.  Human  fail- 
ings are  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  even  where 
the  warmth  of  friendship  and  the  firm  conviction 
of  justice  demand  disapprobation.  Virulent  cen- 
sure, however  it  may  be  disguised,  always  argues  a 
severe  corrosive  and  implacable  disposition:  it  is 
cruel  where  illiberal,  and  mean  where  the  accused 
are  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  self-defence. 


*  Cicero  Tuflc  Qaeett  lib.  iii.  §  30 :  Est  enim  proprium  stul- 
title  vitia  alioram  oernere  oblivisci  saoruiiL 
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Degenerating  into  habitual  malevolence,  it  induces 
hatred  and  contempt ;  nor  shall  any  merit  be  found 
in  him  who  finds  nothing  right  in  his  neighbours. 

§  8.  Calumny. — A  short  transition — short  in- 
deed, will  carry  us  from  censure  to  calumny,  too  of- 
ten to  be  regarded  as  a  twin  birth  of  their  common 
parent  malevolence.  But  while  candid  censure  may 
possibly  originate  in  laudable  motives,  or  come  of 
ignorance  and  indiscretion,  genuine  calumny  never 
can  have  any  other  source  than  artful  and  depraved 
contrivance.  It  is  inseparable  from  a  mischievous 
intent.  Like  those  rank  weeds,  which  only  a  soil 
the  most  corrupt  can  nourish,  the  root  of  this  bane- 
ful vice  must  be  sought  among  the  basest  passions 
of  the  human  heart, — those  that  degrade  our  nature^ 
and  are  reproachful  to  our  race.  Hatred,  jealousy, 
envy,  treachery,  and  wanton  wickedness,  all  unite 
in  its  propagation. 

Calumny  is  a  merciless  monster,  seeking  to  de- 
vour the  innocent ;  and  the  deeper  the  wound,  the 
sweeter  is  the  victim's  blood. 

Conscious  that  the  day  would  betray  its  loath- 
some aspect,  the  scorpion,  unsocial,  lurks  in  solitary 
haunts,  awaiting  the  unwary  with  its  envenomed 
sting.  So  does  the  slanderer  cunningly  shield  himself 
in  darkness :  **  for  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light."  He  shrinks  from  the  honourable  face 
of  man — he  falsifies  himself  by  a  borrowed  name. 
He  is  a  coward  in  his  crime. 
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The  liberal  are  willing  to  put  the  best  interpre- 
tation on  human  conduct:  the  censorious  find  it 
faulty,  the  slanderer  violates  truth,  and  **  knowing 
well  that  his  deeds  are  deeds  of  baseness,  he  is  art- 
fully concealed  while  giving  detraction  some  sha- 
dow of  justice.'** 

Conscience  whispers  that  we  dare  not  offend  with 
impunity,  it  tells  the  slanderer  that  he  has  to  atone 
to  the  injured,  but  it  makes  him  pusillanimous :  he 
trembles  for  fear  of  punishment,  and  he  wraps  him- 
self up  in  mystery.  When  has  he  courage  to  meet 
the  victim  of  his  clandestine  poisons ;  when  does  he 
boldly  issue  forth,  avowing,  '^  I  am  he  whom  you 
seek  ?**    He  is  a  coward  in  his  crime. 

The  ancients  compare  the  slanderer  to  a  wild 
beast  or  a  venomous  serpent,  ferocious  in  his  malice ; 
but  they  fail  to  define  the  cowardice  attendant  on 
his  cruelty.f 

Such  being  the  characteristics  of  calumny,  is  not 
the  calumniator  vile  ? 

Human  felicity  can  be  promoted  only  by  mutual 
friendship,  concession,  and  indulgence:  we  must 
take  an  interest  in  each  other  for  the  common  good : 
there  is  strength  in  concord,  pleasure  in  benevolence, 
confidence  in  peace. 

But  while  the  breast  of  the  virtuous  is  serene,  the 
vicious  cannot  be  idle :  they  have  a  restless  anxiety 
to  be  active  in  mischief.    They  put  us  on  our  guard : 

*  Senaidt  I'Usage  des  Passions,  Part  iL  Tr.  y.  Disc.  2.  p.  502. 
t  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  vL  §  17. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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tlicy  compel  us  to  keep  watch  against  their  natorc : 
"  for  it  is  just  as  rational  to  conclude,  that  a.  repro- 
bate will  avoid  doing  wickedly,  as  that  an  unripe  fig 
shall  not  he  sour,  that  a  horse  shall  not  neigh,  chil> 
dren  cry  in  the  cradle,  or  that  a  great  many  things 
shall  not  occur  from  conditions  which  are  necessary 
to  their  existence.  Therefore,  how  can  a  vile  dis- 
position act  otherwise  ■^"* 

Yet  where  others  may  plead  the  selfishness  in- 
corporated by  nature,  instigating  them  to  seek  be- 
nefit, or  avoid  evil,  the  slanderer  is  injurious  less 
from  consulting  essential  profit  than  an  odious  grati- 
fication. Like  the  cruel,  who  are  not  cruel  from 
anger,  but  have  a  savage  pleasure  in  cruelty. 

It  is  painful  to  refiect  that,  spite  of  all  admoni- 
tion, the  weakness,  credulity,  and  depravity  of  man- 
kind, give  encouragement  to  the  filanderer.f  Were 
his  iniquity  duly  estimated,  were  the  vice  and  tba 
mischief  he  r^oices  in  disseminating  suitably  re- 
prehended, he  would  be  expelled  from  the  society  of 
the  virtuoufl.  and  branded  with  eternal  disgrace.  But 
knowing  the  propensity  which  gives  ear  to  his  in- 
vention, that  the  evil  of  the  human  heart  will  help 
out  his  fancy,  and  give  embellishment  to  his  word^ 
he  ventures  on  his  privilege,  and  rem^ns-t 

*  An/onmut  Meditatiooes,  lilk  xiL  j  16. 

t  Taeiius  Hutoriie,  lib.  i  cap.  i  Obtrectatio  et  Uvor  {wonii 
auribus  acdpiuntuT. 

t  Tgpoliut  de  Fame,  p.  IS.  Maledicendi  autem  libicto  ani- 
mos  omoiuin  titillaU 
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Little  penetration  can  discover  what  is  amiss  in 
mankind.  Credulity  leads  an  audience,  already 
half-disposed,  to  believe  disparagement ;  indolence 
prohibits  the  doubtful  from  sifting  the  truth,  which, 
together  with  that  malevolent  jealousy  predominant 
of  better  reputation,  all  conspire  to  aid  the  slanderer, 
and  fix  his  envenomed  sting.  Those  of  low  attain* 
ments  and  servile  soul,  who  despair  of  advancing  by 
their  own  merit,  think  that  vilifying  others  can  raise 
them  on  their  ruins ;  they  endeavour  to  depreciate 
the  good,  and  to  make  the  bad  seem  worse.  AU 
these  are  so  many  inducements  to  spurn  aside  the 
slanderer,  lest  we  ourselves  be  the  next  to  suffer. 
Let  us  be  assured  his  plots  are  always  evil ;  he  be* 
trays  himself  in  his  baseness :  the  bad  alone  can 
reap  pleasure  from  his  presence. 

A  good  name  is  the  gift  of  our  fellow-men :  it 
is  not  to  be  purchased  with  gold :  it  is  that  reward 
which  only  virtue  can  obtain — ^which  the  wicked 
can  never  receive.  If  lost,  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  shame, — and  misery  is  our  lot  if  irrecoverable. 
How  precious,  then,  is  its  preservation !  But  not 
less  precious  are  our  domestic  -  felicity,  the  con- 
tinuance of  concord,  of  love  and  friendship,  the 
rights  to  charity,  and  the  privilege  of  benevolence. 
If  the  integrity  of  the  just  is  to  be  challenged,  if 
the  purity  of  the  chaste  shall  be  sullied,  and  the 
courage  of  the  brave  belied  with  impunity  by  the 
slanderer,  let  us  at  once  break  down  the  ramparts 
of  £une,  and  say  that  public  reverence  and  private 
regard,  that  honour  and  patriotism,  may  be  rooted 
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out, — and  still  no  evil.  Divine  and  human  ordi- 
nances enjoin  protection  of  the  weak,  and  the  safe- 
ty f  the  innocent ;  mankind  are  reciprocally  bound 
1  arbour  mercy,  to  sooth  affliction,  to  foster  peac^ 
to  respect  virtue.  AMiat  are  the  doings  of  the 
~  dercr?  Trampling  on  religion,  he  impiously 
iteB  the  decrees  of  Heaven  :  he  makes  a  mockery 

I  ice,  and  falsifies  truth,  to 

re  jjrepares  a  deadly  engine  iu 

ret,  t  auction  when  brought  to  light: 

■ends  the  beart  of  the  affectionate,  by  sowing 

lension  among  them :  he  treacherously  under- 

tt  tender  reputation,  whose  delicacy  withera 

c         breath  of  suspicion.    Horrible  villain ! 

ites  ruin  by  hidden  assassination :  pain 

„^.as  no  pity  in  his  eye ;  virtue  itself  has  no  refiige 

Aom  his  mortal  weapon. 

-  What  comparison  will  bold  between  the  public 
robber  or  the  thief  of  the  night,  and  the  diabolical 
machinations  of  the  slanderer  conspiring  agunst  our 
dearest  possessions?  Courage  or  caution  will  de- 
fend us :  we  measure  the  strength  of  our  enemy* 
we  stand  or  fall  for  our  own  defence  and  protection. 
What  comparison  will  the  venerable  warrior  make 
between  the  wounds  he  has  faced  in  battle,  and  the 
clandestine  detraction  of  his  dastardly  foe  ?  The  pain 
of  the  ene  may  be  ehdured  :  innate  valour,  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  joy  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  his 
country,  inspiring  him  with  resignation,  soften  tor- 
ment; but  where  he  cannot  vindicate  his  name 
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by  vengeance,  the  suffering  is  intolerable ;  it  is  worse 
than  death. 

The  poison  spreads  its  deep  corrosion  before  the 
injured  know  to  offer  an  antidote  to  calumny.  .Ex- 
cellence is  degraded,  feuds  are  sundering  friends, 
domestic  ties  are  broken,  hatred  and  contempt  en- 
gender distrust,  a  dark  and  pestiferous  vapour 
involves  spotless  purity — and  innocence  is  called 
innocence  no  more.  Meantime,  the  monster  ex- 
ultingly  beholds  the  devastation  surrounding  him» 
and  smiles  over  the  ruins  of  human  peace. 

Some  patriotic  persons,  from  the  ardent  love  of 
virtue,  strive  for  the  repression  of  vice,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  They  proceed  conscientiously, 
saying  nothing  of  the  sincerity  of  their  designs,  but 
content  with  beholding  the  fruits  of  energetic  bene- 
volence. Let  us  not  seek  after  such  rare  and  honest 
citizens  among  those  who  make  a  loud  boast  of  in- 
tegrity, and  proclaim  their  professions  of  duty. 

The  traducer,  too  artful  not  to  discover  that  his 
sting  might  be  blunted  by  the  good  opinion  of  the. 
world,  which  surely  helps  to  silence  calumny,  pleads 
an  imperious  obligation  to  the  public  as  a  cover  for 
his  malevolence.  Sometimes  he  calls  in  the  sub- 
sidiary aid  of  satire,  whereby  our  imperfections 
and  foibles, .  those  attributes  restricting  us  to  the 
human  condition,  the  very  course  we  pursue  to  ex- 
cell,  and  the  warmth  of  our  best  affections,  are  taken 
as  the  medium  of  rendering  us  ridiculous.  Men 
arc  odious  to  hin^  because  they  are  good :  our  vir- 
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tues  are  thcu  held  to  be  vices,  and  the  Tisitations 
of  nature  qualified  as  personal  offences.  If  no  two  ob- 
jects be  precisely  alike  in  proceeding  from  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  who  can  presume  to  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  shadow  of  his  itiiagination,  and  offer 
contempt  or  derision  for  the  want  of  correspond- 
ence? The  most  amiable  have  failings:  mor- 
tal excellence  is  yet  full  of  imperfections  :  all  the 
good  sink  under  their  ovm  afilictions,  and  the  ca- 
sualties befalling  their  kindred.  Alas,  are  these  to 
become  suitable  topics  for  satire  !  But  we  find  fault 
because  the  will  of  Providence  has  not  been  accom- 
modated to  our  wishes.  Impious  wretches !  how 
dare  we  arraign  the  decrees  of  Ileavcu  in  making' 
a  mockery  of  Imman  infirmities !  How  can  we  hope 
impunity  in  holding  up  the  calamities  of  the  vir- 
tuous for  sport  and  entertainment !  It  ifi  too  shock- 
iDg  to  know  that  there  are  monsters  capable  of  such 
enormities.  Not  less  atrodoos  is  it  to  violate  the 
feelings  of  the  worthy,  or  to  lower  their  estimatiou 
with  the  world,  than  it  would  be  to  inflict  personal 
wounds  upon  them.  It  is  no  less  wicked  to  turn 
a  good  man  to  ridicule,  notwithstanding  he  alone 
be  ignorant  of  it.  What  though  the  traducer  pro- 
clum  his  duty  to  the  public  that  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, it  will  not  cloak  his  malevolence.  We  never 
can  avoid  suspecting  the  liberality  of  the  aelf-dected 
to  office,  or  the  candour  of  one  who  aims  at  afford* 
ing  diversion  to  another's  cost,  especially  if  he  lurks 
in  hiding.    Ridicule  and  satire,  indeed,  may  be 
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suitably  employed  to  humble  arrogance  and 
courage  vice ;  but  instruments  of  malignity  become 
dangerous  weapons  in  dangerous  hands,  and  are  too 
ready  to  deteriorate  virtue. 

Every  intelligent,  humane,  and  liberal  mind,  has 
ample  topics  for  interesting  discussion  in  store,  with- 
out appealing  to  malevolence  for  those  of  neediest 
injury. 

But  ought  we  to  regard  the  calumny  assailing 
our  name  ?  ought  we  not  rather  to  agree  with  the 
philosophic  Antoninus,  that  '^  it  is  weak  to  be  an- 
gry with  the  rude  ?"  or,  as  Epictetus  enjoins,  to  a£» 
firm  our  imperfections  are  still  more  numerous  thaa 
those  alleged  ?  or  say,  with  ^lian,  that  slander  and 
derision  are  unavailing  against  the  resolute,— that 
we  are  to  set  obloquy  at  nought  ?« — Doubtless  the 
sage  will  advance  fearlessly  and  unconcernedly; 
nor  will  he  swerve  from  his  praise-worthy  object  for 
all  the  words  of  the  wicked.  His  fortitude  is  in- 
vulnerable: the  darts  fall  pointless  at  his  feet.  But 
are  not  many  of  the  excellent  unshielded  by  this 
adamantine  armour?  are  not  the  sensibilities  of  the 
gentle  ever  open  to  the  wounding  of  scorn  ?  Socrates 
went  to  the  theatre,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  ri- 
diculed on  the  stage ;  and  to  solve  the  doubts  of  the 
audience  as  to  the  character  represented,  he  freely 
exposed  himself  to  view.  He  held  the  slander  in 
contempt:  his  lofty  and  philosophic  soul  enabled 
him  to  soar  above  it    But  FoUagras^  another  Athe- 
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nian,  sunk  under  the  shame  of  derision  on  a  simitar 
occasion,  and  strangled  himself.* 

The  mind  untainted  is  delicate  in  conscious  in- 
nocence ;  that  which  it  was  incapable  of  contemplat- 
ing is  abhorrent ;  nor  can  it  brook  indignity.  The 
best  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind  are  so  appro* 
hensiTe  of  dishonour  clouding  their  fame,  that  tbo 
slightest  imputations  ar*>  intolerable.  Our  earnest- 
ness in  self-vindication  proves  our  sensibility  of  re- 
proach. 

Forgiveness  of  injury  is  an  excellent  maxim,  a 
happy  temper,  an  eminent  virtue.  But  is  it  always 
expedient? — The  aspic  may  again  lurk  among  the 
fruit:  the  scorpion  is  ever  turgid  with  venom. 
Crush  it  when  first  unsheathing  its  sting ;  further 
victims  are  safe.  Lenity,  the  palliative  of  indis- 
cretion, is  not  the  cure  of  vice ;  the  wicked  do  not 
quit  their  nature ;  tbdr  deeds  are  habits,  they  are 
identified  with  iniquity.  Does  the  robber  say  to 
himself,  "  I  will  rob  no  more  ?"  or,  "  now  having 
robbed,  I  am  ready  to  rob  again  ?"  The  sight  of 
blood  whets  the  appetite  of  the  assassin.  - 

The  whole  mass  of  society  is  interested  in  bring- 
ing a  dangerous  offender  to  Justice :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  strong  to  bind  him  down,  that  he  may  not 
injure  the  weak. 
Conscious  innocence,  indeed,  may  sustain  the  vii- 


*  Anloninut  MeditaUonet,  lib.  sL  $  g.     Eptdetut  Enchiridion, 
i  4S.    JElian  Vans  HutoriK,  lib.  U.  cap.  13.  i  lib.  v.  cap.  8. 
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tuous  against  the  foul  aspersions  of  their  fame: 
they  appeal  to  mankind  in  their  behalf,  and  invoke 
divine  justice  to  preserve  them  from  ruin.  But  when 
they  feel  with  anguish,  that  the  poison  is  success- 
fully circulating ;  when  they  see  themselves  shunned 
where  wont  to  be  welcomed ;  when  contempt  hangs 
on  the  lip,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  as  they 
come,  of  what  avail  is  their  innocence  ? 

We  are  unworthy  of  a  boon  if  we  cannot  be  i^ 
solute  in  its  maintenance  and  defence ;  and  although 
meekness  should  expell  pride,  and  charity  teach  for- 
giveness, true  magnanimity  more  imperiously  pro- 
hibits the  toleration  of  wanton  malevolence.  Re- 
putation  is  the  most  sacred  possession,  and  the  most 
precious  of  our  enjoyments ;  but  how  can  we  hope 
the  esteem  of  posterity,  if  contemporaries  asperse  our 
name,  and  yet  remain  unpunished  ?* 

Nature  herself  inspires  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
beneficent :  we  worship  the  author  of  good ;  nor  is 
aversion  to  the  evil  by  which  we  su£fer,  the  result 
of  tuition.  Where  outraged  feelings  can  permit, 
perhaps  we  shall  do  well  to  smile  at  detraction,  and 
despise  the  slanderer.  Offences  personal  and  ex- 
clusively directed  against  ourselves  may  be  forgiven : 
our  tranquillity  should  not  be  easily  disturbed. 
Yet  does  the  man  merit  pardon  who,  in  the  vile- 

*  Fuller,  Holy  State,  Book  III.  Chap.  18.  ''The  pamph- 
leti  of  this  age  may  pass  fiir  records  with  the  next,  hecuise 
publicly  uncontrolled ;  and  what  we  laugh  at,  our  childxen  may 
believe." 
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ness  of  his  heart,  would  stain  us  witli  infamy,  who 
would  expose  us  to  the  odium  of  the  world,  who 
strives  to  make  life  unsupportable  ? 

If  couscieuL'c  do  iiot  breed  remorse,  sometimei 
the  traducer  is  readied  by  the  offended  laws   gf  J 
society,  and  the  shame  brought  to  recoil  on  his  own '  J 
head  with  which  he  would  have  visited  others.*  \ 
Sometimes  offended  honour,  becoming  implacable^ 
a  terrible  penalty  in  just  retaliation  awaits  him 
from  the  hand  of  the  injured.f 

During  the  year  1 82  2,  a  man  of  rank  and  talents, 
also  recently  a  member  of  the  British  senate,  by 
means  of  a  despicable  composition,  employed  that 
satirical  vein  held  a  national  feature,  iu  traducing 
a  respectable  gentleman  who  had  embarked  keen- 
ly on  the  opposite  side  of  party  politics.  I     Many 

'  Arittatle  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Dlodorut  Siadta,  lib.  xii. 
$  IS :  ^y  a  law  of  the  Lochans,  calumniators  were  crowned 
with  a  certain  betb  to  stig^natize  their  iniquity,  which  was  felt 
■0  Bevere  a  punishment,  that  some  of  the  guilty  committeJ 
■uicide. 

t  Moryton,  who  wrote  above  200  years  ago,  says,  "  the  Eng< 
liib  being  most  impatient  of  reproaches,  and  the  law  giving 
lidiculoua  satisfaction!  for  iujuries  by  word,  and  all  wrongs 
excepting  maims,  it  hath  been  accounted  a  disgraceful  course 
to  seek  remedy  that  way;  and  most  injuries  have  commonly 
heen  revenged  by  the  sword  in  single  combat."— Ten  Years 
Travel,  Part  III.  fiook  4.  chap.  5. 

%  Wendeborn,  View  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.  considers 
the  taite  for  that  satire  prevalent,  "  which  delights  more  in 
thsit  which  is  overdone,  than  in  that  which  shews  refinement, 
pointed  delicacy,  and  real  wit." 
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vile  productions  at  that  time  levelled  at  the  best 
and  most  inoffensive^  menaced  the  peace  of  the 
community,  in  kindling  a  flame,  which  the  prudent 
spectator  at  a  distance  easily  foresaw  must  infalli- 
bly burst  forth  in  destructive  fury.  Some  of  the 
meaner  agents  were  dragged  from  their  retreats  to 
justice:  others,  too  pusillanimous  to  avow  themselves, 
trusted  to  concealment  for  their  safety.  This  odious 
effusion  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  a  real 
firebrand,  where  its  subject  had  been  already  cruelly 
traduced ;  but,  like  other  calumniators,  its  impru- 
dent author  remained  tranquil  from  the  secrecy 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  communication*  He 
was  detected,  however,  and  the  needless  outrage 
proving  far  beyond  verbal  atonement,  he  was  call- 
ed on  to  satisfy  his  egregious  indiscretion  with  his 
life.  The  author  knew  him  well,  and  he  deeply 
regrets  the  unhappy  fate  to  which  he  was  brought 
by  his  own  temerity ;  for  although  quite  indefensi- 
ble in  respect  to  the  harmless  object  of  his  animo- 
sity, certainly  he  was  hurried  away  more  by  politi- 
cal fervour  than  malevolence :  nor  is  his  name  to  be 
irredeemably  associated  with  those  whom  nothing 
but  malignity  instigates.*  Nevertheless,  detraction 

*  The  tide  of  pcq^xilar  fiivour  is  affirmed  to  have  run  so  strong 
in  faTour  of  the  injured  person,  that  the  puhlic  authorities  could 
not  resolve  to  put  him  an  hour  under  restraint ;  and  acdamA- 
tions  in  the  streets  hailed  his  acquittal  from  a  trial  to  which  he 
voluntarily  advanced^  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  as  his  only 
escort. 
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being  as  effectually  repressed  by  fear,  as  correeted 
by  punishment,  this  is  said  to  have  been  a  profitable 
example  in  its  severity,  and  to  have  been  the  means 
of  preserving  many  lives  from  a  single  sacrifice. 

If  men  can  venture  on  wantonly  infringing  the 
rights  of  their  neighbours,  they  must  abide  the  con- 
sequences, over  which,  they  may  be  assured,  they 
cannot  have  any  ultimate  controul. 

§  9.  Courtesy. — ^Reader,  shall  we  never  cease 
railing  at  the  world  ?  Is  the  catalogue  of  vice  and 
imperfection  so  exhaustless,  as  to  preclude  that 
brief  commentary  which  would  discuss  the  virtues 
of  mankind  ?  Already  have  we  shewn  that,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  deficiency,  the  best  of  all  our  pre- 
rt^tives  and  enjoyments  is  the  l^ast  owing  to 
ourselves:  that  health  and  symmetry,  rank  and 
riches,  are  any  gifts  but  our  own.  For  what  is  the 
haughty  chieftain  indebted  to  himself,  who  counts 
on  the  inferiority  to  which  his  vassals  are  removed, 
who  glories  in  the  magnitude  of  his  possession^ 
and  proudly  boasts  of  that  long  line  of  warlike  an- 
cestry transmitting  the  dignity  he  inherits?  If 
by  a  chance,  call  it  fortunate,  he  finds  his  eleva- 
tion high  above  those  environing  him,  he  will  court 
their  love  by  favour ;  for  affection  is  a  wanner  sen- 
timent than  reverence. — And  it  is  an  easy  purchase; 
as  some  of  the  lower  virtues  of  the  great  seem  more 
impressive  than  those  of  purer  source  and  truly 
brighter  lustre,  emanating  from  a  humbler  sphere. 
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Let  US  ask  why  those  of  the  illustrious  are  not  al- 
ways beloved,  who  have  courtesy  and  munificence 
always  at  command  ? 

The  virtues  of  polished  life  are  the  charm  and 
bond  of  society,  like  the  kind  affections,  the  puri- 
fiers of  the  heart,  ever  useful  and  a^eeable,  even 
when  they  are  not  indispensible.  The  warmth  of 
courtesy  denotes  how  much  we  are  occupied  with 
others,  how  anxious  we  are  to  gratify  their  feelings, 
how  little  for  the  time  we  are  occupied  with  self. 
■  But  sincerity  must  be  its  companion ;  for  it  is  not 
by  adjusting  the  looks  and  gestures,  nor  by  the 
affectation  of  complacency,  that  men  are  most  cor- 
dial. Politeness  is  called  a  virtue  of  the  great, 
doing  little  honour  to  any  unless  themselves.* 
Yet  surely  the  virtues  do  not  rate  themselves  by 
rank,  but  intrinsic  value ;  for  the  courtesy  of  the 
humble  cottage,  which  welcomes  the  wanderer, 
could  not  be  enhanced.  Grace  and  goodness 
are  nature's  gifts,  though  few  receive  them.  Is 
the  garland  wove  by  the  hands  of  the  blooming 
shepherdess  less  tasteful,  is  the  refreshing  beverage 
drawn  from  her  flock  less  gracefully  offered  from 
her  simplicity,  or  received  with  diminished  inte- 
rest ?  f    Urbanity  is  not  confined  to  cities  only. 

*  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  Part  I.  Sect.  iiL  chap.  2. 

t  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  530 : 
This  traveller,  in  a  distant  region,  found  an  Arabian  mother  and 
her  daughter  dwelling  under  rude  shelter  of  reeds  and  brush- 
wood, to  whom  his  guide  being  known,  they  received  a  hearty 
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Natural  courtesy  is  the  true  indication  of  benero- 
lence :  it  encourages  the  approach  of  the  timid,  and 
welcomes  the  presence  of  the  stranger :  it  props  the 
fiultering  of  diffidence,  and  construes  wishes  into 
words.  We  feel  the  cold  and  heartless  smile  of 
ceremony  as  the  signal  of  dismissal;  the  simple 
glance  of  the  courteous  bids  us  remain,  or  invites 
our  return.  Our  restr  *  nts  are  banished ;  we  are 
greeted  with  joy  and  sincerity ;  we  retire  from 
the  scene,  alike  gratified  with  them  and  satisfied 
with  ourselves ;  the  friendly  sentiments  we  have 
heard,  the  words  of  solicitude  in  our  concerns, 
are  agreeably  treasured  up  in  remembrance.  But 
chilled  by  haughty  arrogance,  formality  seems  re- 
buke: awed  into  silence,  we  retreat  in  disgust,  re- 
solute never  to  meet  the  rude  repulse  ngain.  No 
wonder  then  that  we  say  courtesy  and  good  mau- 
oers  are  engaging,  the  natural  dress  of  virtue,  the 
indication  of  those  affections  which  are  truly  ho- 
nourable and  lovely.  *  The  courteous  bear  satis- 
faction wherever  they  go.  It  is  said  by  the  andents 
of  a  Persian  monarch,  that  he  testified  as  much  sa- 
tisfaction on  receiving  presents,  as  those  could  shew 

welcome.  "  The  daughter  was  ft  very  handBome  girl  of  18  or 
19,  graceful  In  her  deportment,  and  modest  in  her  behaviour, 
as  tbe  best  educated  European  female.  Indeed  I  hare  often 
had  occasion  to  remark  among  the  Bedouins,  comparing  them 
with  the  women  of  the  most  polished  ports  of  Europe,  that 
grace  and  modesty  are  not  less  than  beauty  the  gifts  of  nature." 
•  Huickeson,  Moral  Philosophy,  Book  II.  chap.  l6.  §  8. 
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who  reaped  favoan  from  himself:  and  while  he  did 
bestow  thein>  his  countenance  always  shone  with 
benignity  and  pleasure.  Some  kind  and  agreeable 
expression  awaited  every  thing :  **  even  when  a  cer- 
tain  person  named  Omisus  brought  him  a  pome^ 
granate  of  uncommon  size,  he  exclaimed,  by  the 
light  of  Mithra,  this  man,  if  he  were  made  governor 
of  a  small  city,  would  soon  raise  it  to  a  large  one !" 

So  is  courtesy  the  honour  of  the  great,  the  union 
of  equals,  the  recommendation  of  the  humble ;  the 
best  regulator  of  social  commerce,  and  a  duty  for« 
bidding  us  to  allow  any  one  to  depart  in  dissatis- 
faction.* 

But  shall  not  we  suspect  extraordinary  courtesy 
as  savouring  of  guile  or  flattery ;  that  it  is  rather  a 
show  than  a  proof  of  sincerity ;  as  gracious  manners^ 
words  of  condescension,  and  a  smiling  countenance, 
may  only  bespeak  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  world?  Are  we  ever  more  effectually  our  own 
dupes,  than  by  believing  sincerity  to  be  in  necessary 
alliance  with  politeness,  when  captivated  by  a  spe^ 
cious  demeanour,  seemingly  meeting  our  wishes,  and 
forgetting  that  what  flatters  the  senses  deludes  the 
understanding  ?  If  designing  to  form  a  true  esti* 
mate  of  things,  let  us  cautiously  abstain  from 
construing  unmeaning  phrases  into  definite  decla- 
rations ;  let  us  study  the  character  of  him  whom 
we  address,  his  general  ends  and  purposes ;  and  if 

*  Euiropiut  BieviariuiDi  lib.  ?u.  cap.  liw 
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it  be  less  on  his  account  than  our  own,  let  us  recall 

our  precise  relation  to  him,  and  be  very  careful  of 

[  allowing  ourselves  to  be  seduced  into  false  opinions 

»  by  hopes  or  prospects.     Some  spontaneous  aid  is 

'  ottered  if  we  will  take  it ;   for  Nature  herself,  ever 

true,  betrays  in  the  very  physiognomy  of  man  the 

secret  sentiments  most  predominant  in  his  breast. 

The  ordinary  rules  r''  social  intercourse  enjoin  an 
apparent  interest  in  those  whom  wc  know  not,  nor 
ever  saw.  But  it  becomes  us  to  restrain  our  cour- 
tesy within  moderate  bounds,  lest  overdone  it  de- 
generate into  fawning  or  flattery.*  Prudence  pro- 
hibits a  general  invitation  of  the  confidence  of  all 
mankind. 

It  seems  therefore  that  this  gentle  virtue  is  a  debt 
I  due  to  society,  which  each,  whatever  be  his  name, 

or  whatever  be  the  place  he  occupies,  always  has  at 
will,  and  is  always  bound  to  discharge. 

§10.  Munificence. — If  munificence  be  conjoined 
mth  courtesy,  the  heart  is  won  for  ever.  No  won- 
der truly  that  smiles  and  complacency,  accompanied 
l^  the  distribution  of  what  the  multitude  covet 
most,  should  gain  their  esteem,  their  love,  and  ad- 
miration. 

*  Moner,  Second  Jouniey  through  Penia,  p.  57.  nyt, "  I  wu 
present  once  when  the  prime  minister  of  Persia  gave  instruc- 
tions to  a  man  who  was  sent  to  greet  a  Russian  officer  on  his 
arrival,  and  his  prindpal  injunction  was,  '  Be  sure  that  )rou 
g^ve  him  plentj  of  flatterj.' " 
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The  generous  are  mankind  of  a  superior  soul, 
despising  selfishness^  and  willingly  parting  with 
that  which  our  nature  grovels  to  get,  and  when  got 
which  keeps  us  in  bondage.  The  least  they  have 
is  more  than  enough  for  themselves ;  they  have  al- 
ways a  surplus  to  be  given  away ;  their  delight  is 
distribution :  kind  and  considerate,  their  ^fts  are 
rendered  such  as  to  be  true  benevolence. 

What  is  the  strongest  of  human  propensities? 
It  is  to  retain  fast  hold  of  what  is  obtained ;  to  hide 
it  lest  it  be  taken  away ;  to  part  with  the  smallest 
share  if  voluntarily  divided ;  and  always  to  reserve 
an  extra  portion  for  self.  Possession  generates  the 
desireof  further  acquisition,  heaps  are  added  to  heaps, 
treasures  swell  on  treasures.  The  study  of  the  ava- 
ricious is  how  to  obtain  something  from  their  feU 
lows :  it  is  the  hardest  to  be  restrained ;  it  grows  in 
the  cradle,  and  descends  to  the  grave.  But  the 
generous  are  unjust  to  themselves  rather  than  to 
their  neighbours :  they  convert  their  goods  to  the 
real  purpose  for  which  they  are  worthy  of  being 
sought :  their  virtue  is  diffusing  itself  in  tangible 
demonstration.  Generosity  seems  an  inversion  of 
the  original  dispositions  of  nature.  Are  the  sor- 
did known  to  have  ever  become  generous  ? 

Some,  however,  have  thirsted  for  conquest  for  the 
sake  of  glory,  who  were  no  less  gratified  by  giving 
away  their  possessions  than  by  enlarging  them; 
whose  natural  munificence  increased  with  their  ex- 
traordinary acquisitions,  and  was  accompanied  by 
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that  gracious  manner  which  embellishes  bounty.* 
They  have  felt  bow  much  more  agreeable  it  is  to  the 
Hberal  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  Sultan  Saladin 
kept  nothing  to  himself, — he  gave  every  thing  away : 
though  master  of  Syria,  of  Arabia  Felix,  andMesopo- 
tamia,whichpaidhimtribute,hiscofferswhcnbedieel 
contained  but  37  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  single  crown 
of  gold :  nor  had  he  ati  private  property.  Money 
was  borrowed  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  funeral.f 

Genuine  generosity  is  pure  and  spontaneous :  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  absolute  disregard  of  self. 
But  we  absurdly  form  a  false  estimate  of  the  plea- 
iure  of  possessions  :  we  think  very  long  of  quitting 
witli  very  little :  we  would  rather  submit  to  self- 
denial  or  curb  our  appetites.  We  give,  it  is  from 
vain  ostentation,  in  compliance  with  example :  we 
wish  to  rate  our  obligations  from  duty,  the  same  as 
the  gifts  of  benevolence. 

Nevertheless,  the  truly  generous  exceed  the  nom- 
ber  of  those  whose  name  is  celebrated  for  genero- 
sity ;  fi>r  secret  inclinations  are  not  so  easily  demon- 
ftrated  as  their  patent  exercise.  A  small  specimen 
may  be  a  testimony  of  great  virtue.  The  niggard- 
ly hand  of  fortune  withholds  many  of  the  earnest 
to  be  generous ;  and  many  involuntarily  recoil  from 
a  donation  as  unworthy  when  compared  with  the 
tribute  of  others,  though  they  would  have  gladly 
conferred  it  unseen. 

*  Plutarch  in  vita  Alexandri. 

t  itarim  Hisudre  d«  Sftladim,  voL  ii.  f.  $S4. 
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Liberality,  however,  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gift,  as  in  the  temper  and  ha- 
bit of  the  donor ;  and  he  who  gives  least  of  ^11  may 
be  the  most  generous,  provided  the  donation  bears 
the  highest  proportion  to  his  fortune.*  Did  not 
the  widow  of  Scripture  cast  into  the  treasury  *^  all 
that  she  had,  even  all  her  living  ?" 

But  discriminative  generosity,  that  which  is  tem- 
pered by  prudence,  is  the  best  Profusion  does  not 
imply  generosity ;  for  no  virtue  should  be  called 
such,  if  conjoined  with  needless  imprudence.  Nor, 
reasoning  on  the  circumstances  wherein  the  wcnrld 
is  placed,  does  any  one  prodigal  of  his  whole  estate 
in  gratuities,  even  from  benevolence,  act  otherwise 
than  imprudently.  The  most  fertile  soil  requires 
skilfiil  husbandry  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account, 
and  the  most  successful  husbandman  must  be  pro- 
vident of  his  stores.  There  are  scarcely  any  natu- 
ral propensities,  or  any  ordinary  occasions,  exacting 
such  an  exercise  of  munificence  as  to  exhaust  the 
fountain  whence  it  is  to  be  drawn.  If  ever  to  be 
commended,  it  is  where  another's  benefit  is  so  great 
at  bur  expense  that  indigence  itself  is  obliterated 
from  view  by  the  subsequent  advantage.  That  kind 
of  liberality  seems  the  best,  which,  in  selecting  suit- 
able objects,  and  somewhat  restrained, preserves  us  in 
a  condition  to  repeat  our  benefactions.  Many  vir- 
tues are  estimable,  but  their  excellence  consists  in 

*  Arisiotk  Etbioi,  lib.  iv.  eq>.  1. 
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the  aggr^ate  good  to  which  they  are  directed  ;  for  I 
this  is  the  test  of  the  hejurt  and  the  understanding.  ^ 
Alexander  .Severus  attentively  studied  the  ad  van-  i 
tage  of  individuals,  and  if  knowing  that  they  either  j 
had  made  no  requests,  or  were  very  moderate  in  their  I 
expectations, he  called  them  to  him.saying,  "  Wherfr-  ] 
fore  is  it  that  you  ask  nothing  ?    do  you  wish  to 
make  me  your  debtor?     Ask  now,  lest  when  in 
need  you  may  complain  of  me,"*     Some  men  of  e»- 
slted  mind  have  looked  on  gifts  as  obligations,  and 
held  them  as  the  first  duties  of  the  greatf     The 
name  of  Cicsar  was  magnified  "  from  his  munificence, 
and  the  extent  of  his  benefactions."    Mark  Antony 
was  wont  to  say,  that  he  rendered  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  empire  more  illustrious  by  what  he  gave 
a-way,  than  from  what  ho  received.     His  generosity 
was  oi  that  kind  which  may  be  called  lai^  and  li- 
beral ;  his  consideration  not  being  cost,  but  how 
things  might  be  done  most  handsomely.    On  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  having  ordered  an  enormous  sum  ta 
be  given  to  one  of  his  friends,  his  treasurer,  startled 
at  such  extravagance,  collected  the  silver  in  a  heap, 
and  laid  it  in  his  way  to  warn  him  of  its  magnitudei 
"  I  really  thought,"  said  Antony,  "  that  the  sum 
would  have  made  a  better  ^)pearance.    It  is  too 
Uttle»  let  it  be  doubled.  "^    So  long  as  any  thing 

*  ^Kut  Lampriditu  in  vita  Alexandri  Severi,  §  46. 

+  JDe5'o£Ij,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Bbokiv.  chap.  15.Bpealii^«f 

Montezuma. 

X  Plutarch  in  vita  AntoninL 
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Temains  to  be  gifted,  the  multitude  plead  as  much 
for  the  donor  as  for  the  donation;  and  thus  were 
Mark  Antony's  irregularities  effaced  by  his  remark- 
able munificence* 

A  few  worthy  persons  seem  to  live  more  for  others 
than  for  themselves :  they  shew  the  real  gratifica- 
tion reaped  from  generosity,  and  the  excellence  of 
such  a  virtue  opposed  to  the  natural  selfishness  of 
mankind.  Despising  the  meanness  of  accumulation, 
they  turn  their  wealth  to  that  proper  purpose  for 
which  it  ought  to  be  thought  of  any  value,  always 
enquiring  whether  the  gift  be  worthy  of  the  donor.  * 
Margaret  de  Valois,  the  first  Queen  of  Henry  IV. 
proved  herself  tiie  true  descendant  of  her  race,sa]rthe 
French  historians,  from  her  noble  and  generous  dis- 
position. She  never  offered  a  gift  without  an  apo- 
logy for  its  smallness.  Distinguished  examples  of 
nmnificence  preserved  by  history  are  less  numerous 
than  is  creditable  to  mankind ;  nor  where  giving 
due  praise  to  the  generous,  are  we  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  misled  by  motives. 

Generosity  is  one  of  the  bright  rays  of  benevo- 
lence, on  which  the  state  of  society  and  the  effect 
of  artificial  wants  have  an  important  operation. 
liuxury  inspires  a  warmer  regard  of  self :  importu- 
nity and  imposture  would  cool  the  callous.  Al- 
though the  number  of  those  not  only  expecting  but 
entitled  to  gifts  and  patronage,  infinitely  exceeds 
the  individuals  who  can  be  gratified,  all  mankind 
do  not  thirst  alike  for  the  goods  of  others.    Nurtured 
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in  Bcntiments  of  independence,  philosophically  con- 
tent with  the  most  moderate  enjoyments,  they  have 
refiiscd  to  avail  themselves  of  proffered  muoificenceu 
^lian  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  "  certain 
excellent  poor  men  wlio  declined  donations  ;"•  and 
the  truly  philosophic  were  understood  of  old  to  de- 
spise wealth.f  *'  Indeed,"  says  Fortius,  "  it  always 
was,  aud  ever  shall  be  my  disposition,  to  prefer  the 
utmost  indigence  to  the  greatest  riclies  ;"  and  coin- 
ciding with  some  of  the  ancients,  he  affirms,  poverty 
to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  arts.}.  But  he  dreaded 
the  corruption  of  bis  mind,  and  the  interruption  of 
his  studies,  by  opulence.  Where  the  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality subsists  in  highest  purity,  the  offer  of  re- 
muneration is  offensive,  and  excites  dislike  in  the 
seme  of  humiliation,  which  the  guest  thus  occa- 
sions.^ 

But  without  falling  under  the  class  of  the  indi- 
gent, or  enforcing  the  paradox  of  Fortius,  there 
are  some  who  hare  no  vacant  wishes.  .Christiem 
Wolff,  an  eminent  author  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, always  answered  the  King  of  Sweden  desiring 
him  to  ask  favours,  "  I  require  nothing." — The 
minister  of  Queen  Anne  was  disgraced  for  dis- 
charging what  be  considered  a  public  duty  in  oppo- 

*  JElian  Vans  Hbtoric,  lib.  xL  cap.  9 ;  vide  lib.  i.  cap.  S5. 
t  IXgal.  lib.  L.  tit.  5. 1.  8.  §  4 :    Vere  PhilowphanteB  pecu- 
niam  contemnunt. 
i  Fortiia  de  Rations  StudiL  Cap.  4,  Opes  Debere  ContemnL 
$  Btirdthardt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Hoij  Land,  p.  48& 
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sition  to  her  (niyate  inclinations.  He  retired  t^ 
the  country,  retrenched  his  establishment,  and  en- 
deavoured to  accommodate  his  way  of  life  to  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune.  The  public  esteem  accom« 
panied  him ;  and  many  persons  attached  to  the 
court,  tendered  the  use  of  their  purses.  The 
Queen  herself  offered  him  a  pension,  that  he  might 
live  suitably  to  his  quality  as  a  nobleman.  He 
refused  it,  saying,  *^  As  he  was  no  longer  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  it  was  not  consistent  thi^t  he 
should  receive  any  reward."  ♦ 

With  such  imposing  prerogatives  as  rank  and 
fortune,  and  the  means  of  courtesy,  why,  we  may 
reiterate,  are  not  those  in  possession  of  them  always 
beloved  and  respected  ?  Setting  aside  human  sel- 
fishness, and  admitting,  as  is  sometimes  true,  that 
our  own  immediate  interest  stands  lowest  in  self- 
estimation,  we  are  to  be  won  by  the  most  engaging 
attractions.  If  those  invested  with  what  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  readiest  advances  to  the  heart 
are  not  beloved  and  respected,  their  deportment  is 
repulsive,  or  they  disappoint  public  expectation. 

Courtesy,  perhaps,  is  a  gift  of  nature,  which  has 
been  reserved  from  some  of  the  best  among  man- 
kind, or  they  have  not  the  art  of  displaying  it 
But  the  worst  of  the  opulent  can  easily  diffuse 
sensible  benefits  in  fictitious  generosity.  Thougk 
gentle  and  complacent,  we  have  not  always  the 
eame  agreeable  words  at  command^  either  iu  social 

*  MuraUp  Letters,  p.  54. 
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or  in  ceremonious  iotercourBe ;  nor  are  the  features 
of  every  one  alike  prepared  to  greet  his  wortliiest 
friend  with  external  cordiality.  With  due  observ- 
ance of  the  other  virtues  of  polished  life,  we  shall 
ever  find  the  deepest  impression  produced  by  cour- 
tesy and  generosity,  and  that  they  are  the  certain 
means  of  procuring  the  most  lasting  esteem. 

§  11.  Sense  of  Dishonour. — The  possession  and 
practice  of  many  shining  virtues  will  prove  of  litUe 
comparative  pleasure  to  ourselves,  or  bene6t  to  our 
neighbours,  unless  an  acute  sense  of  dishonour  re- 
side in  the  heart, — that  companion  of  purity,  and 
protector  of  justice,  which  neither  will  endure  the 
slightest  disgrace,  nor  stoop  to  what  is  disgracefuL 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  delicate  passion 
be  any  integral  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
mankind ;  whether  it  be  not  entirely  generated  by 
education,  and  awakened  by  the  presence  of  society. 
In  the  simplicity  of  nature,  or  the  lowest  condition  of 
the  human  race,  personal  exposure  is  not  known  to 
sufitise  the  cheek  of  beauty  with  blushes.  The 
boldest  warrior  may  shun  danger  without  dif^race ; 
the  post  may  he  surrendered  by  the  flight  of  its 
guardian  on  the  sight  of  a  stronger  foe.  Contempt 
is  not  induced  by  falsehood,  nor  is  dishonesty  ac- 
counted unworthy,  among  the  rude  and  unpolished 
tribes  of  men. 

But  all  this  is  reversed  by  civiUzation :  matchless 
effrontery  alone  can  endure  personal  exposure  with- 
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gut  distress  t  we  tremble  at  the  reproadi  of  deficiency 
of  candour,  or  courage,  or  probity. 

The  sense  of  dishonour  has  animated  the  soldier 
with  valour ;  it  has  made  cowards  desperate ;  it  has 
snatched  the  wreath  amidst  peril,  and  regained  the 
day  to  the  forsaken. 

As  the  good  are  always  good,  the  honourable 
cannot  brook  dishonour ;  and  thus  is  the  character 
of  men  distinguished.  A  wrong  is  not  the  less  a 
wrong  because  it  wants  a  witness,  or  the  author  of 
it  lurks  in  secret.  But  the  genuine  sense  of  dis- 
honour makes  vice  odious,  whether  reserved  firom 
the  sight  of  men,  or  rendered  patent  to  the  day : 
whether  it  be  actually  perpetrated,  or  only  held  in 
contemplation.  The  vicious  are  restrained  by  ex- 
ternal, the  virtuous  by  internal  barriers,  which  are 
nothing  weakened  as  the  others  are  taken  away. 

What  then  can  be  more  essential  to  our  private 
profit,  to  the  public  weal  and  common  tranquillity, 
than  a  delicate  sense  of  dishonour  ?  It  forbids  our 
yielding  to  the  seduction  of  the  passions,  and  sternly 
opposes  our  infractions  of  duty.  It  prompts  us  to 
the  courageous  defence  of  our  own  fame,  and  pro- 
hibits us  from  wounding  the  fame  of  our  neighbours. 
It  preserves  the  honesty  of  the  merchant,  the  in- 
tegrity of  judges,  and  the  chastity  of  the  fair.  Where 
the  waverings  of  the  heart,  or  the  snares  of  the  in- 
sidious, threaten  to  overpower  our  weakness,  it  rises 
in  glorious  array  as  protecting  armour,  under  which 
we  can  retreat  to  defend  our  happiness  in  our  reputa- 
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tjon.  Let  us  view  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
budding  rose,  ere  yet  the  sun,  in  genial  warmth, 
expands  its  flourish.  Let  ua  view  the  wiles,  the 
lures,  and  fascinations,  environing  youthful  beauty, 
ere  yet  the  voice  of  reason  comes  to  admonish  cau- 
tion, or  suspicion  fills  the  breast.  The  dread  of 
dishonour  is  the  monitor  atiUing  sensibility :  Vir- 
tue will  not  abandon  the  post  it  has  bound  itself  to 
maintain. 

Human  conduct  never  can  come  under  the  con- 
troul  of  a  more  powerful  ascendant,  or  lead  to  more 
decided  consequences.  But  in  civilized  society,  it 
is  remarkable  that,  among  men,  vices  certainly  of  a 
darker  complexion  seem  to  lose  their  character  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  pusillanimity;  thus 
rendering  the  sense  of  dishonour  most  delicate  and 
imperious,  in  regard  to  reputation  for  courage.  Our 
weaker  helpmates  have  always  testified  the  highest 
esteem  for  the  brave,  and  the  utmost  contempt  of 
cowardice :  and  the  tender  or  the  timid,  who  felt  the 
pun  of  their  dearest  relatives  as  their  own,  have 
shewn,  that  they  would  rather  see  them  perish  than 
escape  and  be  dishonoured.  Is  it  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  earlier  barbarities  and  indignities  to 
which  the  unresisting  were  so  much  exposed  amidst 
the  uncertainties  of  ruder  life,  has  been  thus  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  ?  We  cannot  seek  another  origin. 
But  whatever  be  its  source,  most  true  it  is  that  the 
splendour  of  such  a  virtue,  can  be  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  over  whom  its  winga  hate 
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Spread,  and  by  those  who  have  sufi^ed  deadly 
wrongs  because  they  could  not  retreat  beneath  their 
shelter.  * 

*  BranUme,  it  has  been  remarked,  writes  a  discourse,  **  Sor 
ce  que  les  Belles  et  Honnestes  Dames  aiment  les  Vaillants  Hom-i 
mes/'  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  delicacy  of  the  present  day.    A 
Moldavian  Prince  being  defeated,  fled  to  a  city  held  by  his  mother 
with  a  strong  garrison.  Refusing  to  open  the  gates  at  his  com- 
mand, she  exclaimed  indignantly  from  the  walls,  "  O  son,  since 
the  time  of  thy  birth  I  never  saw  thee  return  from  battle  without 
victory  !  I  had  rather  thou  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy, 
than  be  branded  with  the  infamy  of  being  saved  by  a  woman.  Fly 
hence,  therefore,  and  return  either  conqueror,  or  never."    Stung 
with  the  reproach,  he  obeyed,  and  fortune  crowned  his  enterprise. 
—In  another  region,  Caupolican,  a  celebrated  Aurucanian  chief, 
being  compelled  to  yield  to  his  cruel  enemies  the  Spaniards,  his 
wife,  who  never  ceased  exhorting  him  rather  to  die  than  sur« 
render,  angrily  cast  his  infant  son  towards  him  when  she  saw 
he  was  taken,  saying,  she  would  not  retain  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  a  coward.— -A  soldier  in  India,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
passionately  attached  to  his  wife,  and  reciprocally  beloved  by  her, 
''had  iled  from  the  fight,  not  so  much  out  of  any  fear  of  death, 
as  out  of  consideration  of  the  grief  she  would  suffer  if  left  a  wi« 
dow."    Discovering  the  reason  of  his  return,  she  shut  the  door 
against  him,  declaring,  if  he  had  preferred  regard  for  her  to  his 
own  honour,  she  would  endeavour  to  teach  her  children  more 
courage  than  their  father  possessed.     The  soldier  returned  to 
the  army,  where,  having  redeemed  his  reputation,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  his  wife  with  open  arms. — The  French  historians 
relate,  that,  during  the  dvil  wan  of  the  dxteenth  century^ 
Constance  de  Ceselli,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  remarkable 
loyalty,  refused  to  surrender  a  castle  even  to  purchase  her 
husband's  life  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     Cantemr,  His- 
tory of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  48.    Molina,  History  of  ChUI, 
vdL  iL  p.  191.     Taoermar,  Tzavelsj  Book  iiL  chap.  $• 
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From  a  stall  more  delicate  sense  of  dishoDour, 
yet  fomented  perhaps  by  the  rage  of  despotic  man, 
it  Beems  as  if  restricting  the  latitude  admitted  in 
original  associations,  the  progress  of  refinement  had 
now  declared  only  a  single  offence  by  the  fair  as  in- 
capable of  extenuation. 

We  dread  disgrace  in  imputation  almost  as  keen- 
ly as  if  the  charge  werft  true ;  and  so  acute  is  the 
sensation  of  apprehenaed  shame,  that  we  feel  tlie 
fault  of  our  relatives  as  if  reflected  on  ourselves, 
and  stigmatizing  us  with  the  note  of  infamy.  Of 
all  pitiable  situ.itions  which  the  mind  can  figure, 
is  the  guiltless  being  betrayed  into  apparent  de- 
gradation, and  denied  the  means  of  vindicating 
their  name.  To  them  can  fortitude  be  of  no  avail, 
death  is  a  welcome  refuge ;  yet  they  die  with  their 
reputation  unredeemed,  and  their  progeny  may 
blush  to  own  who  were  the  authors  of  their  being. 

The  sense  of  dishonour  seems  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  reason,  to  infuriate  the  other  passions,  or 
to  keep  them  subservient.  It  is  one  alike  stimu- 
lating the  most  glorious  enterprises,  teaching  the 
most  heroic  sacrifice,  and  exasperating  the  most 
deadly  revenge.  It  kindles  emulation,  and  ani- 
mates  hatred.  Hence  does  the  injured  husband 
bereave  his  faithless  partner  of  existence,  or  pursue 
the  paramour  sundering  his  domestic  ties  to  the 
gates  of  destruction  :  and  hence  is  the  traducer  fol- 
lowed over  the  world,  that  the  foul  aspersions  he 
has  offered  against  immaculate  reputation  may  be 
washed  out  with  his  blood. 
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The  firmest  pledge  for  the  proper  and  anliaUe 
discharge  of  the  social  duties  is  obtained  from  a 
refined  sense  of  dishonour.  So  long  as  shame  is 
dreaded,  that  which  is  shameful  will  be  shunned. 
In  respecting  ourselves  we  shall  respect  our  neigh- 
bours ;  for  honour  never  quits  the  honourable,  more 
than  integrity  is  disclaimed  by  the  just. 

$  12.  Choice  of  Society. — ^Human  nature  being 
modified  by  education,  and  sentiment  confirmed  by 
habit,  the  choice  of  original  associates,  as  well  as  of 
subsequent  companions,  becomes  a  matter  of  incon- 
ceivable importance ;  for  on  this  will  much  of  our 
honour  and  felicity  be  found  to  depend.  Mankind 
are  necessarily  rendered  almost  entirely  the  children 
of  imitation,  from  being  nowhere  left  to  themselves; 
and  because  the  scope  of  their  extraordinary  propen- 
sities, where  they  have  any,  is  restricted  in  its  ex- 
ercise. Though  vice  and  imperfection  be  incor- 
porated with  our  birth,  the  sparks  of  virtue,  per- 
haps, may  be  elicited,  and  improvement  flourish  by 
the  precepts  of  the  good ;  if  worthy  principles  be 
innate,  their  excellence  may  be  corrupted,  and  their 
practice  eradicated  by  vicious  example. 

Not  less  liable  is  the  mind  to  pernicious  conta- 
gion, than  is  the  person  to  infectious  disease.* 

The  youthful  disposition,  from  its  early  ductility, 
may  be  directed  in  any  channel,  or  moulded  into  any 

*  Seneca  ^e  Ira,  lib.  iiu  cap.  S. 
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form :  it  insensibly  acquires  a  corresponding  charac- 
ter, from  the  temper  or  sentiments  of  those  around  it 
Thus  it  becomes  grave  or  sprightly,  artful  or  can- 
did, devout  or  profane,  according  to  what  is  seen,  or 
heard,  or  practised,  before  the  true  effect  is  weigh- 
ed by  the  understanding.  Even  long  posterior, 
when  the  opinions  of  mankind  are  fixed  in  matu- 
rity, their  feelings  are  influenced  by  the  companies 
they  enter.  With  the  mirthful,  hilarity  brightens 
wit;  they  contribute  to  enliven  the  jocund  hours 
of  pleasure;  or,  mingling  with  the  splenetic,  they 
join  in  the  sneer  of  malignity,  or  perchance  con- 
tinue cheerless,  silent,  and  morose. 

Probably  our  virtuous  sympathies,  if  altogether 
unrestrained,  would  be  an  unerring  guide  to  the 
selection  of  associates,  which,  like  the  choice  of 
friends,  will  be  those  whom  we  would ;  benefit^ 
and  to  whom  our  welfare  is  not  indifferent.  Ab 
the  chief  pleasures  of  life  flow  from  the  indulgence 
of  sympathies,  and  all  living  nature  being  thus  al- 
lied, none  can  be  so  acceptable  to  each  other  as 
those  whose  souls  are  in  unison.  Temerity  and 
caution  will  not  blend  well  together,  nor  generosity 
and  avarice ;  the  heart  of  the  benevolent  has  no 
place  for  the  profligate ;  the  coarse  and  brutal  dis- 
gust the  delicate;  the  wise  cannot  enjoy  the  societj 
of  the  foolish :  neither  can  the  vicious  and  virtuous 
agree.  Even  those  fierce  animals  which  wage  war 
agunst  the  other  tenants  of  their  native  forests, 
dwell  in  peace,  where  tbey  can  gratify  their  pro- 
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peBsities.  They  are  guided  by  instincts :  Mankind, 
endowed  with  the  rational  faculties,  whose  prind- 
ples  are  of  the  same  tenor,  who  think  after  the  same 
fashion,  whose  pursuits  are  congenial,  and  contem- 
plate with  the  same  eyes  a  common  object,  unite  in 
greatest  harmony. 

But  preferences  betray  our  nature :  if  we  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  virtuous,  it  is  good ;  if  we  afiSsct 
the  company  of  the  yieious,  it  is  bad.  Profligates 
mingle  together ;  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  throng 
to  debauchery ;  licentiousness,  inebriation,  and  up^ 
roar  at  length  swell  the  riot,  and  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world. 

The  bold  and  the  daring  are  never  better  satis- 
fied than  when  in  the  heart  of  desperate  enterprise; 
the  philosopher  when  scrutinising  the  wonders  of 
the  universe ;  the  robber  is  intent  only  on  his  priie, 
the  ambitious  on  preferment,  the  peaceful  seek  no- 
thing but  the  pleasures  of  a  placid  retreat. 

The  real  disclosure  of  character  is  deeply  inter- 
esting to  society.  We  should  be  willing  to  credit 
the  best  of  men ;  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  look 
to  their  course  of  life,  and  render  ourselves  aware  of 
their  dedded  habits.  We  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
on  by  the  artful  insinuating  themselves  into  our  con- 
fidence; they  feign  corresponding  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities ;  we  unite  in  their  pursuits,  we  think  them 
sincere,  but  they  resume  their  preferences :  we  for- 
get ourselves,  we  follow  them,  and  are  corrupted. 

Artifice  may  preserve  deception  for  a  time,  and 
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the  hypocrite  in  his  heart  may  be  thought  lidl  cf 
candour ;  but  the  mask  at  kst  falls  ofi;  and  mm- 
kind  unconsciously  become  their  own  betnjcn: 
The  character  of  one  is  not  equivocal  who  is  pleased 
with  genius  and  learning  applied^to  innooent  pur- 
poses, who  is  merciful  and  courteous,  who  ia  eoii* 
siderate  of  the  good,  and  rewards  in  prosperity 
those  who  befriended  him  in  adversity.*  But 
the  dispo&tion  of  that  man  is  equivocal,  who  is 
sometimes  mild  and  gentle,  sometimes  cruel  and 
fierce,  who  professes  devotion  while  he  derides  sano- 
tity,  and  in  decrying  pleasure  shews  himsdf  a  sen- 
sualistf  The  imperious  sway  of  the  passions  often 
turns  the  scale,  where  the  virtues  and  vices  oscillate 
for  preponderance. 

All  men  being  ultimately  distinguished  by  their 
preferences,  we  discover  that  only  a  bad  man  can 
be  guilty  of  bad  actions ;  and  that  no  man  can  be 
guilty  of  bad  actions,  who  has  vanquished  his  evil 
propensities,  and  delights  in  benevolence.  No  one 
who  is  temperate  by  nature  and  habit,  who  is  meek 
and  affectionate,  an  admirer  of  truth,  and  a  lover  of 
justice,  will  expose  himself  to  shame,  be  harsh  to 
his  family,  or  injurious  to  his  neighbours.  He 
obeys  his  tastes  and  preferences ;  he  feels  no  temp- 
tation to  deviate  from  that  ordinary  course  which 
has  become  habitual. 


•  Sexlus  Aurelius  Victory  Epitome,  cap.  48 :  Of  Theododas. 
t  FuIctUius  Gailicanus,  Avidius  Casrius,  cap.  10. 
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While  the  depraved  are  content  with  the  viciouJB 
from  participating  of  their  own  nature,  the  good  will 
seek  after  those  resembling  themselves,  whose .  con- 
genial taste  has  enjoyment  in  delicate  pleasmre; 
who  cultivate  laudable  pmrsuits  and  tranquil  accom- 
plishments;  who  indulge  in  the  gratifications  which 

can  be  Teaped  from  their  virtues. 

# 

The  midn  o(bject  of  existence  being  a  happy  life,  the 
first  and  most  anxious  concern  of  mankind  is,  how  it 
shall  be  obtained.  But  as  true  felicity  concentrates 
only  in  the  pacified  soul,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
satisfaction  witiiout  the  culture  of  those  amiable 
qualities  whereby  the  heart  is  embellished ;  for  they 
alone  can  bring  tranquillity^  Though  nature  has 
evidently  made  ample  provision  for  all  the  circum- 
stances  attendant  on  a  solitary  state,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  we  issue  from  her  hands  completely 
adapted  for  every  diversity  of  the  social  condition, 
for  therein  subsists  another  world.  Preparations  for 
it  must  commence  in  a  combat  with  ourselves ;  a 
long  and  energetic  warfare  has  to  be  carried  on 
against  our  appetites  and  passions ;  we  have  to  ac- 
complish the  difficult  task  of  overthrowii^  many 
secret  propensities  and  solicitations,  which  urge  the 
commission  of  actions  unsuitable.  Temperance  is 
the  earliest  reward  of  victory.  He  who  has  removed 
himself  from  under  the  sway  of  his  passions,  soon 
comes  to  be  protected  by  reason.    It  is  not  irksome 

to  abstain  from  the  pursuit  of  pleasure :  he  can  re- 
TOL.  II.  2d. 
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frain  from  active  evil  la  wronging  his  ndgfabour, 
and  from  passive  injury  in  dishoaouring  binuelC 
The  seeds  of  excellence  are  ripening  to  a  glorioui 
maturity.  Nevertlielcss,  the  strongCBt  must  ke^ 
an  aniuoua  watch  lest  he  be  again  siirpnscd  by  the 
enemy,  always  lying  in  ambush.  He  has  only  been 
discarding  what  was  originally  incorporated  with  his 
system:  therefore  let  ""  one  trust  in  his  victory 
too  confidently ;  for  gh  we  sometimes  outrage 

nature  in  apprehenan  eater  inconvenience  from 
compliance  than  resi  e,  she  needs  do  nothing 
more  to  subjugate  our  :  olves  than  to  strengtbea 
8  new  temptation.  Greater  progress  seoms  to  ban 
been  made  in  virtuous  education,  and  a  firmer  bul- 
wark reared  against  themselves  by  that  portion  of 
oar  race,  resisting  the  fervour  of  tboee  tntenuU 
passions  framed  to  conquer  and  hei^taned  by  the 
treacherous  aeductione  of  mankind,  tlun  by  tboK 
who  have  no  propenaties,  essential  for  impartHit 
purposes,  to  obey. 

The  heart  of  the  good  man  is  read  in  bis  moral 
conduct.  He  knows  the  real  value  of  fleeting  time^ 
to  improve  his  mind  and  to  govern  his  manners. 
His  vigour  is  not  enervated  by  the  immoderate 
pursuit  of  pleasure ;  but  learning  to  curb  his  pas- 
uoDs,  lest  evil  might  come  of  indulgence,  he  par- 
takes temperately  of  those  enjoyments  wbidi  the 
Creator  has  offered  to  the  sensibilities  of  his  frama 
Integrity  is  assumed  as  an  honourable  guide:  his 
candour  is  honest,  his  justice  impartial;  he  dea- 
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pises   calumny,  and  abhors  malevolence.      Envy 
never  disturbs  his  peace,   because  the  world  is 
wide;  and  he  is  courteous  while  humane,  for  he 
would  make  all  mankind  happy.     Conscious  of  hu- 
man imperfections,  his  mental  faculties  are  enlarged 
by  patient  study ;  and  feeling  the  extent  of  mortal 
imbecillities,  he  palliates  error,  and  is  forgiving  of 
injury  to  himself,  though  ready  to  avenge  it  against 
others ;  he  strives  to  rise  superior  to  prejudice,  an! 
to  banish  pride :  he  arms  himself  with  fortitude,  as- 
a  preparation  for  worldly  accidents ;  and,  opposing 
resignation  to  calamity,  he  respects  the  affliction  of 
others.    His  hatred  of  vice  is  testified  by  his  pre- 
ference of  the  worthy.    He  neither  incorporates  his 
felicity  with  transient  objects,  ever  ready  to  perish, ' 
nor  is  greedy  c£  existence  when  finding  the  day  of 
his  departure  appointed.      His  piety  to  heaven 
appears  in  profound  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Divinity ;  his  benevolence  to  men,  in  friendly  pre- 
cept and  pure  example. 


\ 
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THE  CONDUCT  OF  MANKIND  IN  THEIR  LAST 
MOMENTS. 

But  time  rolls  on.  The  bloom  of  beauty  vrithen  ; 
•the  season  of  youth  is  passing  away.  All  our  fcmct- 
est  loves  and  cares  are  fading,  vigorous  manhood  de- 
cays, and  the  warm  Bood  of  life  is  chilling  in  faoaiy 
age  and  decrepitude.  An  awful  change  is  prepar- 
ing to  mingle  us  with  the  dust, — the  earthly  scene 
must  close  for  ever. 

Yet  have  not  we  been  warned,  that  from  the 
hour  of  birth  our  worldly  permanence  was  shorten- 
ing, that  to-morrow  would  abridge  it  from  to-day, 
that  every  moment  it  would  decrease,  and  that  the 
arrival  of  those  events  for  which  we  languish  most 
impatiently  must  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to 
death  ?  Our  parents,  those  whom  we  embraced  with 
love  and  veneration,  were  the  first  called  away  ;  out 
early  friends  hare  followed  them ;  even  as  the  floweret 
of  the  meadow  falls,  our  children  have  been  cut 
off  in  their  prime,  when  fiiU  of  enjoyments,  and  ex- 
pecting they  should  never  die.  But  all  is  transirat 
and  unstable.  "  O  man,  what  is  your  life !  It  is 
even  as  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away." 
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From  tbe  planting  of  the  tree,  its  perishable  na- 
ture is  hidden  from' us  until  we  are  awakened  by  its 
decay.  The  lapse  of  every  fleeting  hour  is  operat- 
ing some  alteration  in  our  corporeal  frame,  leading 
in  its  progress  towards  dissolution.  Already  ought 
we  to  behold  inevitable  fate.  Have  not  some  of 
those  innumerable  parts  performing  the  vital  func- 
tions become  deranged?  Our  grey  hairs  tell  that 
our  sojourn  has  been  long :  our  dimming  sight,  om: 
tottering  limbs,  announce  their  office  to  have  been 
almost  done.  We  loath  at  food ;  our  passions,  too, 
repose.  We  cannot  tarry  longer :  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  **  there  is  but  a  step  between  us 
and  death." 

Let  us  devote  the  brief  interval  to  meditation. 
The  longest  retrospect  resembles  a  dream.  Whence 
were  those  turbulent  emotions  storming  within  us, 
making  sport  of  our  reason,  filling  our  soul  with  ar- 
dour, when  things  of  weightier  import  have  long 
since  lost  their  charm,  and  move  the  mind  no  more  ? 
All  the  actors  in  our  early  fortunes  have  disappear- 
ed ;  and  men  have  ceased  to  think  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  So  shall  we  ourselves  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. How  many  who  celebrated  the  illustrious 
are  now  eflPaced  from  memory  !*  Posterity  shall 
not  know  the  name  of  heroes  whose  glory  has  re- 
sounded in  the  trumpet  of  fame :  who  benefited  or 
disturbed  the  world,  about  whom  history  found  the 

*  AnUminui  Meditationes,  lib.  TiL  §  6. 
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greatest  occupation.  They  have  dropped  fitHn  the 
record,  for  all  must  perish. 

But  the  \Yorld  is  ever  full :  no  con%aUsion  foUom 
mortality ;  each  generation  is  silently  replaced,  and 
though  its  corporeal  sahstance  vanishes  its  intellee- 
tual  energies  remain.  Nature,  through  the  mesam 
of  incessant  alternation,  seems  to  prcBerre  the  uni- 
formity of  the  universe  eternally  unimpaired. 

Are  not  all  things  to-tlay  the  same  in  respect  to 
each  other  as  they  were  at  the  remotest  period  which 
history  can  reach  ?  The  rocks  have  whitened,  the 
mountaius  are  hare ;  lakes  spread  over  the  vallie^ 
Btrcams  are  tributary  to  the  ocean,  forests  have 
deepened  the  soil  in  their  decay,  and  new  gene- 
rations are  fulfilling  their  appointed  term.  But 
how  has  the  world  grown  old?  The  genial  heat 
of  summer  strengthens  the  vernal  evolutions,  au- 
tumn matures  the  golden  harvest,  the  boary  face 
of  vrtnter  clothes  the  earth  as  it  did  in  days  of 
yore.  Were  not  the  features  of  mankind,  and 
the  fate  of  nations  then,  just  as  we  behold  there 
now?  were  not  youth  and  beauty  cbaTmiiig?  were 
not  friendship  warm,  and  pledges  true,  ever  nnce 
the  human  race  endured  ?  The  same  passioos  which 
actuate  the  busy  host  around  us,  were  the  impulse 
of  our  earliest  prc^nitcws,  bringing  tbem  pleasure, 
or  distracting  their  peace.  The  lover  sighed  for  his 
mistress,  the  miser  coveted  riches,  the  ambitions 
were  emulous  of  glory,  profligates  spumed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  wise,  and  the  virtuous  delighted  in  be- 
nevolence,— Good  was  intermixed  with  evil. — It  ii 
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BOt  only  now  that  the  hevrens  are  teiene,  and 
balmy  zephyrs  fill  the  air«  Momiiig  dawned,  tho 
btid  unfo^d^  and  its  blonom  was  sweet  Bat  it 
fiided  as  etening  came :  the  snn  he amed  on  it  no 
more.  Tbni  has  it  been  with  maii^  and  thm  shall  it 
evet  beu  .MilHoss  occupied  the  earth  during  the 
thousands  of  years  that  have  slipped  outof  memory : 
millions  awakcMd  into  existence  as  oeoturies  after 
MBtnries  socceeded  tbenv~they  ibUowed  i^easm«i 
sought  renown,  held  vice  in  abhorrenes^  or  trampled 
on  virtue^  Where  are  they  now?  Mingled  wit& 
the  dost,  dissipated  in  cinmmambient  infinity^  te*- 
stored  to  the  elements.  The  names  a£  a  few  are 
Perished  In  ancimt  kr^-^the  rest^  numberless 
as  the  grains  of  sand  spitad  over  the  sborei^  are 
blotted  ofity  nerer  te  be  replaced  in  memory.  So 
shall  it  be  with  ns.  An  unfathomable  gulf  ever 
yawns  beiieaftb  our  feet,-^the  bitter  cup  will  bo 
offered;  it  must  be  taken  to  the  dregs:  it  may 
not  be  put  aside, — ^we,  and  all  environing  us,  must 
die«  Future  ages,  perhaps,  shall  learn,  from  some 
lifeless  memorial^  that  once  such  beings  have  been : 
those  who  read  it  must  also  perish :  it  cramMes  as 
they  sleep ;  and  while  the  retroq^eet  becomes  a  total 
vend,  many  sbiUl  tread  the  graves  of  those  who  barve 
perturbed  the  worlds  without  saying,  ^Who  lies 
here?" 

Iiet  us  cover  oiMeltes  with  sadtc^lf  aad  asfa^ 
let  us  bow  our  heads,  and  humble  ourselves  to  the 
dust    Vain  mortals^  swcUiug  witk  empty  pride ! 


"*■ . 
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whose  voice  so  soon  shall  be  stilled,  whose  remeitt- 
brance  so  gooq  Eball  pass  away,  whose  resistless  de»* 
tiny  is  hurrying  them  so  fast  towards  oblivioa ! — 
Vain  mortals,  cliaging  to  the  fieeting  joys  of  the 
day,  as  if  a  day  could  be  counted  in  eternity ! 

Has  the  world  grown  old,  <ff  is  it  only  life  ihit 
jft  transient  ? 

But  if  death  seems  of  all  things  the  most  fonnid- 
able,  &om  believing  it  the  boundary  beyond  which 
there  is  neither  good  nor  evil,*  it  is  awful  chiefly 
because  we  have  denied  our  consent  to  the  condi- 
tions of  existence :  because  we  bold  that  to  be  per- 
manent which  every  instant  is  receding  &om  us,  and 
refuse  to  part  with  what  is  but  a  temporary  loan, 
seeing  nature  is  always  ready  to  recall  it  Did  we 
weigh  the  frailty  of  the  tenure  by  which  a  place 
upon  the  earth  is  granted,  we  nevei  should  be  uiu 
prepared  to  leave  it,  and  cease  to  call  that  an  evil 
which  we  have  learned  calmly  to  contemplate  u 
inevitable. 

la  existence  the  best  allotment  that  can  fall  to 
mankind ;  do  pleasures  or  pains  predominate  in 
our  mortal  system ;  should  we  not  be  spared  many 
agonies  if  we  could  not  feel ;  thence  is  it  not  some- 
times  misery  to  be  compelled  to  live  ?  Surely  birth 
is  not  always  to  be  hailed  as  a  jey6il  event,  nor  is 
death  to  bear  sorrow  in  its  train.  If  it  were  betta 
that  we  had  never  been  bom*  it  may  be  better  for 

■  Auiolk  Ethki,  liK  aii.  cap.  0. 
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U8  that  we  now  shall  die.  Let  not  the  sumvoni 
grieve  that  we  are  taken  away ;  for  it  is  a  real  good 
which  has  befallen  U8»  if  permanence  on  earth  would 
have  been  evU. 

Reason  and  vicissitudes  have  already  rendered 
the  virtuous  tranquil ;  and  now  they  cannot  dread 
the  separation  of  their  ethereal  portion  from  its  cor- 
poreal tenement.  The  savage  warrior  tells  his  tor- 
mentors, that  they  dare  not  woupd  his  vitals :  the 
virtuous  philosopher  will  behold  the  menace  of  his 
life  without  emotion;  he  knows  the  approaching 
change,  and  in  meditating  how  to  die,  the  state  ct 
being  dead  will  be  to  him  of  all  men  that  which 
is  the  least  terrible.* 

Meantime  that  he  assents  undismayed  to  the 
will  of  fate,  external  observation  and  mental  scru- 
tiny disclose  the  perfect  calm  within.  Placidity  is 
the  sole  occupier  of  his  breast.  He  is  grateful  to 
Ftovidence  for  the  favours  showered  upon  him ;  his 
moral  duties  have  been  discharged ;  he  has  dwelt 
in  peace  with  his  fellows  in  so  far  as  they  would 
permit  him ;  he  has  promoted  their  comfort,  and 
relieved  their  wants.  Temperate  and  industrious, 
he  has  shewn  that  exemplary  conduct  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  good,  and  tends  to  reclaim  the  bad. 
Confessing  the  imperfections  incident  to  human 
nature,  he  has  strove  for  their  correction,  and  per- 
formed his  part  on  the  sublunary  state  as  became 

*  Plaio  in  Phcdonc 
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one  full  of  the  lore  of  well-doiny.  Were  life  to  tt  ' 
renewed,  his  course  would  be  repeated  in  the  i 
viction  that  he  has  not  voluntarily  gone  astray  j 
!Now  he  patiently  beholds  tlie  separation  of  the  ele*  | 
mentary  parts  of  his  intellectual  and  corporeal 
frame  ae  the  necessary  result  of  their  having  beefl 
united.  His  race  is  nin.  Amidst  the  regrets  of 
fflirviving  friends,  the  virtuous  philosopher  in  wkiog 
Heaven  for  their  felicity,  is  content  to  render  Dp  his 
^irit. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  profligate  on  finding  hii 
flummons  to  depart  ? — Guided  by  the  wild  tumalt 
of  passion,  he  baa  given  a  free  rein  to  indulgence^ 
and  dishonoured  Itimsclf  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
Self'Controul  never  restrained  his  appetites,  the  name 
of  temperance  was  unknown  to  him  ;  and  as  if  the 
world  had  been  made  only  to  minister  to  his  plea- 
sures, their  intemiptioH  aroused  his  veogeftnee.  Be- 
^ginning  with  rebellion  to  the  aathora  of  Ins  beng, 
lie  ends  with  domestic  tyranny,  and  sports  with  the 
liap^ness  of  those  to  whom  he  has  imparted  life. 
-He  denies  the  obligations  to  sustain,  to  love,  aad 
to  cherish,  which  are  imposed  by  the  ties  of  Mood 
and  natural  duty.  His  protection  never  Weltered 
the  weak ;  his  friendships  have  been  treacberom^ 
his  word  deceitful ;  he  laughed  at  human  mfirniitie^ 
and  derided  charity  because  sorrow  required  it. 
Envious  of  merit,  truth  found  no  favour  in  his  eyea ; 
his  pestilential  breath  was  loaded  with  detraction ; 
he  reaped  enjoyment  from  malignity.    Ferocious 
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in  ttDger,  implacable  for  ofience,  hd  has  been  cme) 
in  resentment,  and  cowardly  in  retaliation;  yet 
did  be  flourish.  The  avernon  of  the  humble,  be 
had  the  patronage  of  the  great ;  the  goods  of  for^ 
tune  were  lavished  upon  him ;  health  and  opulences 
swelled  the  arrogance  of  his  soul ;  he  presumed  him- 
self entitled  to  scorn  rirtue,  and  he  plunged  amidsf 
iniquity.  Now  when  the  hour  approaches  that  eartk^ 
ly  things  are  to  him  no  more,  the  retrospect  is  fright^ 
ful.  Conscience  compels  him  to  acknowledge,  that 
none  of  his  moral  duties  have  been  performed,  that 
the  precepts  enjoining  rectitude  have  been  violated/ 
that  all  for  which  existence  was  precious  i^^mahii^ 
undone*  But  his  error  was  not  passive,  he  was  ac-^ 
tive  in  evil ;  he  has  inflicted  pain  where  he  spumed 
benevolenee ;  wbere»  deaf  to  the  widow,  be  injured 
the  orphan ;  he  has  not  soldy  neglected  virtue,  hd 
has  triumphed  in  vice.  If  forfeiting  the  claims  foif 
honour  and  justice,  for  mercy  and  compassion,  h^ 
cannot  hope  benignity  in  his  dying  moments,  Olf 
that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  repose  in  peace.  H^ 
quakes  in  terror;  loud  reproaches  rend  his  soul; 
remorse  speaks  the  presence  of  guilt ;  hopes  of  par- 
don he  has  none.  No  regrets  accompany  him  to  the 
tomb ;  he  perishes ;  he  is  forgotten ;  or  if  some  fleei^ 
ing  incident  revives  his  name,  it  is  to  be  blotted  by 
execration. 

A  virtuous  life  alone  can  promise  a  tranquil 
death. 

Yet,  although  inevitable  destiny  be  ever  in  anti^^ 
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dpation,  and  its  approach  before  our  eyes,  tiis^ 
evectful  moment  which  is  to  sunder  us  from  exist- 
ence can  rarely  arrive  at  last  without  bringing  t 
prehension  or  sorrow  along  with  it.  Has  proq>e* 
rity  so  deeply  incorporated  us  with  the  passing 
pleasures  of  life,  as  to  have  obliterated  our  conscious- 
ness of  our  perishable  nature  ?  Is  it  because  the 
prospect  of  dissolution  is  so  awful,  that,  recoiling  as 
it  advances,  we  strive  to  udnish  its  image  from  the 
breast  ?  If  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  re- 
maned in  nonentity,  surely  our  attachments  to  the 
world  can  be  few :  the  more  numcrom  our  pains, 
we  should  be  the  readier  to  seek  refuge  from  them ; 
and  the  less  ought  we  to  grieve  at  quitting  our  sub- 
lunary  state,  the  less  our  felicity  is  in  it."*  All  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  not  rejoiced  in  the  birtb 
of  their  children,  nor  have  they  lamented  for  the 
dead.f  But  that  secret  lingering  after  life,  that 
horror  of  visible  annihilation  inherent  to  whatevei 
has  received  the  breath  of  animation,  arguea  that, 
amidst  their  pains,  the  dispensations  to  mortals 


•  FtiUer.  Holj  State,  Book  III.  chap.  17. 

+  Herodelus,  lib.  ▼.  §  4 :  The  Trausi  assembled  to  weep  over 
the  birtb  of  a  child,  on  account  of  the  evils  of  the  life  into  whidi 
it  wai  ushered :  But  they  celebrated  funerals  with  jcj,  for  the 
deceaaed  was  released  trom  human  calamities.  A  modern  Per* 
nan  tribe,  the  Bukhdarees,  rejoice  instead  of  mourning  at  tha 
obiequies  of  their  countrymen,  and  especially  if  they  baTe  Al- 
len in  battle :  Montr,  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  I84» 
1«5. 
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savour  rather  of  good  than  evil,  or  that  some  impor- 
tant end  is  annexed  to  mere  survivance. 

Induing  deceitful  hopes,  we  look  for  the  hest 
which  may  be  given  in  human  allotments :  that  be- 
cause the  aged  have  grown  old,  our  existence  shA 
be  alike  prolonged.  Each  individual  contemplating 
only  himself  in  detail,  disregards  the  common  &,te 
befaUing  mankind ;  and  finding  the  term  of  expected 
survivance  still  deficient,  he  vainly  presumes  that 
its  complement  shall  surely  be  assigned  to  him. 

Because  the  pallid  fonn  of  sickness,  or  strug- 
gles to  escape  inevitable  peril,  do  not  meet  the  eye ; 
because  the  ear  is  not  rent  by  the  loud  dih  of  battle, 
or  the  crackling  of  the  conflagration  smothers  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  perhaps  we  never  dream  of 
danger,  nor  are  discomposed  by  fear.     Only  the 
gradual  decay  of  some  venerable  fidend  who  has 
outlived  himself,  and  now  drops  into  eternity,  is 
before  us.    But  a  terrible  carnage,  coinbating  the 
replenishment  of  nature,  continually  pervades  the 
globe,  wasting  life  away  in  age  and  imbecillity. 
Midnight  murders,  bloody  war,  pestilence,  and  ship- 
wreck, for  ever  sweep  the  world  of  millions. 

After  having  been  occupied  with  the  busy  pas- 
sions and  the  active  powers  of  men  on  this  great 
theatre  of  mortality  so  long,  it  is  time  to  employ  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  sensations  arising  when 
preparing  for  their  eternal  retreat.  We  shall  thence 
become  more  familiar  with  the  grand  distinctions 
separating  the  mental  and  the  corporeal  part  of  the 
human  system^  and  thereby  better  penetrate  the 
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n»I  constitution  of  that  light  aerial  portion  wfaidi 
as  yet  is  clogged  with  its  grosser  terrestrial  frame 

But,  in  respect  to  the  dangers  threateoing  de- 
etruction,  the  spectators  are  prone  to  be  aninnated 
by  other  emotions  than  we  who  are  liable  to 
Buffer  may  feel.  Sent  forth  by  our  terrified  coufti'i 
trymen  to  combat  the  enemies  of  our  native  soU^' 
their  eagerness  divests  »"  of  their  own  apprehen- 
sions :  if  we  shrink  at  that  moment  of  peri)  which  is 
ready  to  make  nature  shudder,  their  wrath  becomes 
implacable,  and  they  brand  us  with  infamy.*  Our 
age  and  infirmities  seem  intolerable  to  their  wit- 
nesses ;  yet  we  fondly  hope  in  their  abatement, 
and  that  we  shall  still  enjoy  some  portion  of  a  hap- 
py  life.  Those  surrounding  us,  like  the  children 
deeming  it  profitable  for  their  parents  to  quit  the 
world,  may  think  we  live  too  long,  but  we  are  re- 
luctant to  agree  with  them — and,  spite  of  uncer- 
tain survivance  of  the  distresses  we  have  under- 
gonei  and  the  meagre  comforts  in  store,  we  are 
prone  to  embellish  the  fading  rajra  of  expectation  u 
promising  something  better.f 

The  close  of  existence  being  inevitaU^  behold- 


*  Monro,  Eipe^tion,  Part  iL  p.  69 :  "  Before  resolutiioti, 
fleili  and  blood  have  theii  own  duturbaiiceg,  even  m  the  most 
VBlonms."     The  author  wu  an  ezpericneed  wldier. 

i  Sagard, Voyage iaFajaiea iimoa»,f.i7 5, i76:  Atraop 
of  Indiana,  reduced  to  a  state  of  &niiae,  prqiosed  to  a  persoo 
occompanying  them,  out  of  pure  compagsion,  to  dispatch  him, 
aa  he  could  travel  no  farther.  Thej  put  their  ^ed  pateaU 
and  rdatkni  to  death  from  ^  «ne  pnacipla. 
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ing  tbe  eranesoenee  of  animatioii,  baying  the  &te 
of  others  ineeisantly  before  our  eyes,  and  conscions 
that  it  must  be  soon  our  own*  to  what  can  we  refei 
the  unconquerable  dread  of  death  ?  It  seems  to 
originate  in  the  errors  of  education  only.  Do  our 
preceptors  allure  the  earliest  buds  of  obsenration^ 
and  guide  our  understanding  to  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  imiverse  ?  Are 
we  told  that  we  spring  because  our  parents  have 
sprung ;  that  this  terrestrial  globe  is  a  spot  allotted 
for  human  felicity,  where  Divine  benignity  pro* 
vides  for  the  wants  of  every  creature,  teaches  all 
instinctively  to  seek  subsistence,  to  shun  injury,  and 
be  careful  of  self-preservation ;  that  it  is  good  alone 
which  is  designed  for  mankind,  though  the  suscepi* 
tibilities  of  their  system  expose  them  to  an  inteiw 
mixture  with  evil  ?  Do  those  who  try  to  fashion 
the  youthful  mind  explain  the  natural  purpose  of 
life,  and  that  death  is  its  necessary  termination ; 
that  if  the  mortal  frame  consist  of  matter,  it  caur 
not  be  of  permanent  duration ;  that  dissolution  ii 
part  of  the  arrangements  on  which  creation  must 
depend ;  that  to  perish  and  be  decomposed  is  idone 
consistent  with  the  laws  confining  sentient  beings  to 
determinate  space  ?  Thence,  that  disease,  and  age^ 
and  imbedlUty,  being  a  distressful  condition,  death 
ought  to  be  calmly  contemplated,  and  welcomed  as 
a  positive  good  ?  They  do  nothing  of  the  Idnd.^-^ 
Long  antecedent  to  the  opening  o£  that  capadty 
which  shall  determine  £dlacy  or  truth,  the  ductility 
of  youthful  i**iffyMtfiFii  is  led  w^^f^  jentiiiieiits 
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at  that  time  the  most  incomprehensible.  The  world, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  enter,  is  described  u 
only  a  state  of  trial,  wherein  we  are  incessantly  told 
to  bewail  the  miseries  of  mortal  Ufe.  Though  en- 
vironed by  spontaneous  profusion,  we  are  to  subdae 
our  appetites,  and  subsist  in  self-deuial :  we  are  ta 
refuse  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  those  temperate 
pleasures  which  better  '"dgment  prores  to  hare 
been  provided  for  our  acceptance ;  we  must  humble 
the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  by  voluntary  mortifications ; 
and,  notwithstanding  our  willingness  to  do  well,  we 
are  to  be  always  full  of  distrust,  and  remain  in  un- 
certainty of  forgiveness  or  approbation.  Our  souls, 
we  are  reminded,  have  been  doomed  to  eternal  per- 
dition, unless  perchance  we  may  help  to  redeem 
tfaem,  by  adopting  certain  unintelUgibJe  principles 
which  darken  as  they  are  expounded;  for  many 
others  war  agunst  the  preceptor  endeaTOuring  to 
enforce  their  truth.  Death  is  represented  as  a  pu- 
nishment contrived  against  mankind,  who  would 
otherwise  hare  lived  for  ever ;  denounced  against 
iboBB  who  know  not  right  from  wrong,  who  never 
nnned,  who  are  incapable  of  error.  It  is  pictured 
in  the  most  frightful  colours  which  a  gloomy  fancy 
can  figure,  as  the  undoubted  testimony  of  divine 
indignation ;  and  it  is  designed  the  greatest  of  evils 
that  can  befall  the  human  race.  If  a  natural  and 
vnavoidable  evil  be  urged  on  the  mind  under  such  an 
aspect,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  virtue  like  forti- 
tude is  found  among  us  ?  If  constantly  allowed  to 
droop  in  mourning;  if  taught  to  shrink  £com  pun; 
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to  dread  the  slightest  dangers,  how  can  we  hope  to 
learn  courage  ?  Resolution  is  impaired  by  disturb* 
ance  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

But  it  has  been  otherwise  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Western  hemisphere ;  and  it  would  yet  be  so 
with  all  the  human  race,  were  a  suitable  view  of 
that  final  moment  which  all  must  reach  imparted. 

Believing  in  the  immutable  arrangement  of  sub* 
lunary  affairs,  the  Eastern  nations  hold  it  fruitless 
to  struggle  with  destiny.  Confident  that  enjoyments 
unfading  await  them  in  realms  of  bliss,  they  reso- 
lutely put  existence  in  peril ;  for  they  shall  sleep 
but  a  moment,  to  awaken  to  purer  pleasures  and  a 
more  congenial  state.  Bowing  in  passive  humility 
to  the  divine  decree,  they  meet  death  complacently.* 

The  ancient  Europeans  of  the  North  were  no  less 
courageous  and  resigned :  they  went  undaunted  to 
face  destruction,  because  they  were  taught  to  endure 
pain,  and  to  despise  danger:  like  the  Easterns, 
they  had  the  everlasting  joys  of  paradise  in  expec- 
tation, which  none  but  the  spirits  of  the  brave 
could  enter;  and  lambent  flames  were  believed  to 
guard  the  tombs  of  their  heroes  from  the  touch  of 
the  profane,  while  their  souls  were  reserved  for  a 

*  Rogers^  Concise  Account  of  North  America^  p.  217 :  The 
natives  "  represent  the  other  world  as  a  place  abounding  with 
an  inexhaustible  plenty  of  every  thing  desirable^  and  that  they 
shall  enjoy  the  most  full  and  exquisite  gratification  of  all  their 
senses ;  and  hence  it  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  meet  death 
with  such  indifierence  and  oamponixe  of  mind." 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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happy  immortality.*  Those  who  fell  in  battle  were 
the  most  welcome  to  the  presence  of  Odin  the  god 
of  war,  and  the  first  at  the  perpetual  banquets  in 
his  palace,  wbere  a  crowd  of  virgins  filled  their  cups. 
"  The  goddesses  of  Destiny  are  come  for  me,"  sung 
the  dying  warrior :  "  Odin  hath  sent  them  from  the 
habitation  of  the  gods.  I  shall  be  joyfully  receiFed 
into  the  highest  seat,  and  quaff  full  goblets  soiong^ 
them."t  Confidence  in  celestial  recorapence  in- 
spired the  soldier  with  redoubled  valour,  and  made 
him  fearless  in  the  fight.  He  gloried  in  his  con- 
tempt of  death.  It  was  better  to  die  than  to  be 
born ;  for  birth  was  bewailed,  while  funereal  rites 
were  accompanied  by  rejoicing.:t 

Early  education  not  only  taught  the  ancient 
Northerns  derision  of  pain,  and  familiaritj  with 
icenes  of  peril ;  they  held  courage  the  property  of 
man,  and  forbid  the  very  expreesion  of  feir  amidst 
the  most  pressing  dangers.  §  Thar  ^sregard  of 
life,  added  to  contempt  of  death,  kept  them  alwayi 
prepared  to  die. 

We  try  to  reconule  ourselves  to  fate,  in  glow- 
ing pictures  of  an  Elysium,  to  compensate  ns  fin 

•  BarlholinuM  Antiquitatea  Dailies,  p,  275.  SI7. 

+  Regner  Lodbrok  :  Dying  Song. 

%  OUuu  Magmu  Gentium  Septentrioiulium  Hijtora,  lilv 
ir.ca)).9:  Puerperialuctu,  iuneroquefestiTOcantacdebiantMk 

§  BarthoHnut  Antiquitatei  DanicB,  p.  3 :  Vir  Bemo  Hc^t. 
bnrgi  eziiteret  qui  timoria  verfaum  piotulerit  vel  quid  apn^ 
henderit,  licet  ad  periculonMimum  siatum  ledaotiw  fMrit. 
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being  withdrawn  from  the  present  world :  nky,  its 
gates  are  to  be  opened  to  the  wicked  simply  for 
confession  of  their  iniquities  with  sorrow.  Eveft 
the  rude  Indian  conceiyes^  that  he  shall  rejoin  his 
departed  fathers  in  some  distant  region,  &r  orer  the 
mountains  forming  the  barrier  of  his  country :  Nor 
does  the  messenger  of  death  disturb  his  composure. 
How  weak  and  pusillanimous  have  we  become! 
We  tremble  at  the  slightest  menace  of  indisposi^ 
tion,  lest  ultimately  leading  to  that  ineritable  issue 
by  which  our  earthly  career  shall  be  closed.  But 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Discourses  of  death  as  an  eril 
are  offered  to  terrify  us  into  well-doing,  not  to  for* 
tify  the  mind.  Lessons  of  fortitude  form  no  part 
of  our  education ;  we  are  never  taught  to  be  strong ; 
we  are  perpetually  cautioned  of  danger,  and  danger 
perpetually  reminds  us  of  mortality.  Thence  are 
we  always  assailed  by  renewed  alarms. 

Surely  those  reposing  the  firmest  confidence  in 
the  joys  qf  futurity,  should  be  the  most  eager  fat 
their  partidpation,  and  the  least  reluctant  to  quit 
8  world  of  sorrow  for  the  purity  of  the  celestial 
spheres.  But  we  know  not  that  the  pious  deroteoi 
who  has  depicted  paradise  in  the  most  innting  oo» 
lours,  is  more  willing  to  journey  thither  than  those 
whose  opinions  waver  on  its  existence.  Many  sin* 
cere  and  excellent  persons,  whose  woids  are  not  ad* 
dressed  to  the  imagination  of  others^  rely  on  ind- 
ing  everlasting  happiness  there ;  yet,  in  respect  to 
quitting  the  earth,  no  actual  diflfersMe  can  be  re- 
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cognised  between  them,  and  sxich  as  conceive  tbat 
the  soul  and  the  body  perish  together  :  nor  is  more 
anxiety  regarding  the  awful  separation  of  the  ethe- 
real portion  from  the  terrene  mass  testified  by  men 
esteemed  atheists,  than  by  those  the  most  derout 
expecting  immediate  ascent  of  the  soul  to  hearen. 

Were  it  not  for  the  errors  of  education,  fionr 
should  we  be  endowc'  with  lower  fortitude  thau 
other  nations  ?  The  perishable  nature  of  living  be- 
ings is  alike  before  our  eyes :  we  are  incessantly 
warned  of  the  transience  of  life  :  we  smile  at  the 
impatience  of  the  heir  who  longs  for  the  departure 
of  his  ancestor,  or  the  joy  of  our  friend  at  the  re- 
moval of  his  enemy  :  for  posterity  already  tread  on 
their  heels.  The  ornaments  of  one  will  speedilyadom 
another :  He  who  bewails  the  loss  of  those  he  Joved 
will  soon  have  a  mourner  himself.*  Things  are  af 
wonderfully  shortened  endurance. 

Deeply  attached  to  the  world  by  the  pleasures  of 
life,  we  cling  the  more  firmly  to  it  from  terror  of 
the  pains  of  death.  We  shudder  at  their  name  and 
aspect, — words  cannot  make  them  more  appalling, 
—our  hearts  sink  within  us.  But  are  they  truly 
80? — Is  there  truly  bo  great  a  conflict  in  the  vital 
principle  striving  for  separation  from  the  clay  by 
which  it  is  imprisoned  ? — We  cannot  comprehend 
their  union ;  all  is  mysterious  and  inscrutable  here; 
Perhaps  the  powers  of  language  have  been  deceit- 

'  Aniottinia  Meditations,  liUi.  j  34. 
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fiiUy  used  to  heighten  our  sensations  regarding  that' 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  reflecting  pro- 
foundly on  it,  and  in  describing  those  circumstances 
attending  events  which  not  many  are  often  sum- 
moned to  witness.  Let  us  look  to  the  dying  cri- 
minal under  the  frightful  apparatus  of  extermina- 
tion. We  sicken  to  behold  his  ghastly  visage,  his 
convulsive  struggles  fill  us  with  nameless  horror. 
Such,  we  say  to  ourselves,  are  the  pangs  of  death  in 
the  divulsion  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  Yet  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  these  are  the  result 
ef  his  sufferings,  whether  after  the  first  instant  of  its 
infliction  he  is  not  altogether  insensible  of  his  punish^ 
ment,  and  endures  more  than  a  momentary  pang. 
The  spectator  forms  another  conclusion :  it  is  ra- 
tional to  do  so,  for  he  assimilates  tortures  with  con- 
vulsions, writhing  with  pain.  But  we  know  very 
well  that  the  like,  in  a  lower  degree  at  least,  is  tes- 
tified under  little  sensation ;  that  there  are  certain 
involuntary  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  animal 
frame  entirely  devoid  of  uneasiness ;  that  an  organ 
performing  important  functions  may  lose  its  facul- 
ties, wither,  or  die  without  impairing  the  rest,  or 
even  awakening  our  sensibilities  to  its  decay.  Num- 
bers also  who  have  been  rescued  from  premature 
destruction,  whose  sense  and  feeling  were  extinct, 
in  whom  the  vital  spark,  if  latent,  would  have  un« 
consciously  fled  by  the  shortest  protraction,  concur 
in  affirming  that  their  suffering  was  inconsiderable. 
But  they  likewise  almost  uniformly  agree,  that  du- 
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ring  the  prc^ess  of  resuacitatioii,  it  wu  gmt- . 
ThoEe  who  have  trod  the  field  of  battle  will  tell 
iodeed,  that,  according  to  the  weapon  by  which  tba 
fallen  have  perished,  such  was  the  pain  of  diasola<  , 
tion;  that  agony  is  inseparable  from  death  by  stecL 
Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  dying  may  deceive  them. 
The  principle  of  life  ia  as  obscure  ia  its  subsistence  aa 
ID  itB  origination  :  the  period  of  its  suspension,  with- 
out being  totally  obliterated,  is  uncertain ;  and  it 
seems  always  ready  to  escape  imperceptibly;  for 
many  have  slept  into  eternity  with  a  counte&aoco 
unruffled  and  serene.  Probably,  therefore,  an  ei- 
roneous  apprehension  is  entertained  of  the  anguish 
associated  with  personal  dissolution.  The  most  ex< 
quisite  tortures  may  be  endured,  even  under  aggrar 
T»ted  renewal,  without  impairing  the  vital  action, 
and  repeated  until  the  mutilated  frame  remains 
distorted  for  ever.  Yet  the  lamp  may  be  extinguiBh- 
«d  in  an  instant,  or  its  flame  expire  in  grtdual  evan- 
Cicenoe,  entirely  free  of  pwi.  So  '*  TuUios  Mai- 
oellinus  slowly  weakened  away,  not  without  some 
scDsaticHi  of  pleasure  he  said,  such  as  baa  been  felfc 
in  swooning."*  Thus  also  »  celebrated  physic 
dan,  who  had  often  witnessed  the  last  momoits  of 
others,  turned  to  a  friend  during  his  own,  ssyiog. 
"  If  I  had  strength  to  hold  a  pen,  I  would  write  how 
easy  and  how  pleasing  a  thing  it  is  to  die."!    It  if 

"  Smeca,  EpUtola  77- 

f  Simmim'i  Li&  and  Writingi  of  WilHam  Huntcar,  M.  D. 
p.  65. 
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not  always  that  there  is  a  fbrcihle  dimlsioii  ef  the 
body  and  the  soul,— -they  separate  unknown  to  the 
spectator,  who  hearing  no  complaints,  will  often 
ask  whether  he  is  now  beholding  a  placid  slumber, 
or  the  hand  of  death. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  evil 
be  a  sensible  condition,  we  cannot  question  the  rea- 
lity of  excruciating  agony  in  death,  when  wounds 
so  slight  as  fever  us  with  pain  are  compared  to 
those  tremendons  lacerations  rending  the  flesh  as 
if  about  to  let  the  spirit  escape.  Fortitude,  thtf 
sense  of  dishonour,  the  influence  of  passion,  may 
for  the  moment  disguise  the  acutest  suffering,  or 
carry  the  exalted  mind  above  confessing  it;  but 
mental  <yr  personal  anguish  is  too  truly  a  real,  not 
an  ims^nary  sensation,  though  we  will  not  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  so.  Bound  to  the  stake,  where  he 
knows  he  must  perish,  the  Canadian  savage  mingles 
the  narrative  of  his  exploits  with  His  death-song; 
he  defies  the  direats  of  his  enemies ;  he  reviles  them 
amidst  his  torments;  and,  instead  of  consuming  his 
last  moments  in  feminine  r^ets,  in  groans  and  hM* 
mentatioBs,  he  tries  to  provoke  their  higher  exas* 
peratioB,  by  recounting  his  own  barbarities  to  theit 
kindred,  while  he  is  himself  suffering  those  that  in 
bare  description  make  human  nature  shudder.^ 

*  Lery,  Nftvigationes  in  Braatliam,  cap.  15:  "  The  captive 
led  out  to  suffer,  shows  no  dread  of  death ;  he  surpasses  his 
captors  in  dancing,  in  drinkiog,  and  merriment :  and  tells  theia 
horn  many  of  their  eountrymen  he  has  slain  and  devoured.*' 
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Thus  can  the  mind  be  brought  at  last  to  an  g 
contempt  of  that  wliich  is  regarded  by  the  multi- 
tude as  the  greatest  anil  most  intolerable  eriL 
Yet  is  not  pain  the  less  a  true  sensation. 

Notwithstanding  the  inherent  love  of  life,  which 
teaches  all  animated  nature  to  avoid  injury,  the 
apprehension  of  pain  and  the  dread  of  death,  mii- 
fortune  or  disease,  or  a  weariness  of  the  world, 
can  wean  mankind  fn  sublunary  attachments; 
and  some,  as  we  have  n,  hasten  to  plunge  wil- 
fully into  eternity.  mus  preferred  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  own  fune  lile  to  languishing  under 
an  incurable  malady  :  mnibal  swallowed  poison 
to  preserve  himself  &om  the  Romans :  Lucretia 
pierced  her  heart,  because  she  was  dishonoured. 
It  is  only  in  the  ultimate  predominance  o£  good 
that  there  can  be  real  felicity,  in  so  far  as  is  evi- 
dent to  reason  ;  but  in  the  predominaace  of  evil, 
the  purposes  of  that  existence  belonging  to  a  world- 
ly condition  seem  to  have  passed  away ;  for  the  main 
design  of  nature,  as  demonstrated,  for  the  welfare 
of  ber  children,  is  pleasure.  We  suffer,  pabaps  it 
is  for  some  grand  object  unseen  and  unknown :  bat 
this  is  an  intermediate  stage,  which  is  unaccount- 
able to  us,  and  which  we  are  impatient  to  quit,  for 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  advantages  dmved  firoin 
torment.  Thus  may  protracted  distresses  abate  our 
interest  in  life,  and  make  men  regardless  of  it ; 
while  revived  to  the  sweets  of  existence  by  their 
cessatioD,  they  no  longer  seek  the  post  of  peril,  like 
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Hie  soldier  of  Antigoniis  when  cured  of  his  infir-^ 
mity.  *  Why  should  we  ahandon  the  innocent 
joys  that  constitute  the  charms  of  life,  and  render, 
the  world  desirable  ?  or,  why  should  we  ardently 
wish  to  hold  by  that  which  brings  pleasure  no  more  ? 
Who  would  remain  willingly  on  the  rack,  or  be  con? 
tent  to  retain  what  is  anguish  to  the  body  and  misery 
to  the  soul,  if  he  can  easily  purchase  remission^ 
and  lawfully  free  himself  of  evil  ?  Saul  implored 
the  aid  of  his  armour-bearer  to  preserve  him,  by 
death,  from  the  scorn  of  his  enemies:  Brutus  solit 
cited  the  friend  of  his  youth  to  aid  him  in  suicide. 
They  perished,  because  their  hopes  had  perished 
before  them — their  worldly  affairs  were  desperate. 
Sut  the  dread  of  death  conspires  towards  the  pre* 
servation  of  life,  though  hateful.  Lingering  proiEh 
pects  of  better  fortune  arrest  the  sanguinary  arm 
uplifted  against  ourselves ;  whence  do  myriads  drop 
from  existence  in  natural  progress,  who  might  other* 
wise  have  prematurely  forsaken  it.  The  vanquishr 
ed  soldier  awaits  the  fate  of  the  battle,  thotigh  he 
might  rush  on  the  weapon  of  his  foe ;  the  saUcnr 
awaits  the  foundering  of  his  bark,  though  he  might 
sooner  close  his  terrors  by  plunging  amidst  the 
flood. 
As  there  is  a  universal  concurrence  in  humm 


•  Plutarch  in  vita  Pelopida :  "  You,  Sir/'  said  he  to  tlite 
King,  ^'have  rendered  me  less  bold,  by  delivering  me  from  thttt 
misery  which  made  life  of  no  acooant  to  me." 
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aitnremodififid  by  oonttitiitioiif  lUtbitiy  n  wiintiBB^ 
perhaps  approadiing  disiolutioii  it  befadd  under  a 
rimilar  aspect;  and  thence  the  screams  ci  tenor, 
the  ravings  of  despair,  or  the  silent  and  sullen  m^ 
ditation  of  sorrow  when  destmction  hovers  over  the 
devoted  head  of  mankind. 

If  nnder  transient  impresrions,  remedialde  easoal- 
ties,  or  the  mntabilities  of  fortune,  often  of  littk 
svail,  the  keenest  sensations  or  the  loudest  passions 
agitate  the  frame,  shall  it  be  expected  that  sU  are 
to  be  lulled  in  tranquillity  during  our  waning  mo- 
ments, when  the  final  and  most  trying  scene  of  fife 
b  opened,  and  opened  just  to  be  dosed  for  G|ver  ?— 
Shall  not  the  dire  internal  conflict  betray  its  busjr 
contentions  to  the  light  ?— -Trembling  with  the  finr 
of  pain,  lingering  yet  after  that  only  wmJd  whidi 
is  known  to  mortals,  beholding  death's  grim  visage 
so  horrid  and  terrific,  and  deemed  so  distant  as  the 
prosperous  tide  was  flowing, — can  impending  disso- 
lution be  otherwise  than  appalling  ? — ^Though  the 
miserable  invoke  God  to  remove  them  from  their 
torments,  so  warm  is  their  attachment  to  life,  that 
the  first  moment  of  respite  they  hasten  to  recall 
their  words.  The  airy  form  of  hope  is  ever  flutter- 
ing amidst  our  troubled  visions.  Perhaps  some 
auspicious  alteration,  perhaps  some  providential  in- 
terference, some  happy  relief,  may  be  our  preservar 
tion.  We  pause  over  the  prospect :  But  the  die 
is  cast— dark  and  gloomy  presages  overwhelm  the 
soul.  We  must  consent  to  be  torn  from  hence, 
the  theatre  of  all  our  comforts  and  delights :  sun- 
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dtred  tnm  our  belored  kindred,  whoie  fimd  tnemm 
endear  us  to  existence.  Farewell  to  that  angtlio 
beauty,  that  grace  and  softness  which  filled  the 
breast  with  pleasure;  farewell  to  the  charms  of 
friendship,  to  the  gladdening,  gay,  and  sodal  throng, 
whose  mirthful  presence  enlivened  all  the  cirdii^ 
hours  in  joy  and  harmony.  Our  spirit  floats  on 
the  wind.  Our  earthly  ties  are  washed  into  the 
waters  of  forgetfulness^-^^issolved  in  eternity.  O 
dismal  night  !-^^night  eTerlasting^--^ull<«-*cheerless 
— wrapt  in  silence  interminable ! 

Living  nature  recoils  from  the  bitter  potion,  and 
contemplates  the  frightful  change  with  horror;  but 
a  few  fleeting  moments  never  to  return,  and  the 
genial  flow  now  swelling  our  fervid  veins  shall 
stagnate  in  its  coune ;  sunk  in  the  deep  tomb,  we 
shall  mingle  with  decaying  corpses,  and  moulder 
into  our  native  dust. 

Yet,  O  precious  boon  of  heaven-^the  soul  is  not 
to  be  thus  subdued !  Another  scene  awakens  upon  it 
to  promise  peace. 

When  fate  becomes  inevitable,  when  the  flurry^ 
perturbation^  and  dread  of  deaths  have  &r  some  time 
distracted  their  unhappy  victims,  commonly  they 
subside,  and  the  supervening  interval  is  occupied 
by  different  and  sometimes  consolatory  sensations 
They  make  atonement  to  Omnipotence  for  wilful 
or  involuntary  en^or ;  they  recall  the  remembrance 
of  those  dearest  to  them,  dwelling  on  the  separa* 
tioD,  rir|oieing  that  they  shall  be  again  united^ 
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they  are  solicitous  for  the  approbation  of  poeterit^, 
and  desire  iii  their  last  moments  that  they  shall 
appear  as  respectable  as  circumstances  may  admit. 
Such  are  the  transient  sentiments  usurping  the 
place  of  ail  others  In  tlie  majority  of  mankind  ;  and 
although  the  mind  of  one  who  feels  the  first  attack 
of  mortal  disease,  like  the  soldier  struck  in  hattJc, 
is  bewildered,  his  agitation  at  length  subsides,  and, 
by  means  of  fortitude,  v..at  high  prerogative  gifted 
to  the  human  race,  he  is  enabled  to  suffer  with  re- 
signation. 

Examining  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  their  latest 
moments,  we  find  the  same  analogies  exhibited  as 
during  the  preceding  part  of  life;  not  indeed  that 
their  wonted  habits  are  invariably  represented  in 
this  final  tragedy,  but  as  identifying  that  corre- 
spondence universally  subsisting  in  the  mental  con- 
stitution wherever  sentient  beings  exist.  Their 
demeanour  may  now  he  classified  for  the  most 
part  as  pusillanimous,  courageous,  or  resigned.  Some 
testify  total  apathy,  some  are  facetious,  and  others 
expire  while  uttering  exeaations;  a  few  are  ear- 
nest to  perish.  But  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  true  and  unaffected  sensations  which  then 
ate  occupying  the  breast,  we  must  not  take  the 
faculties  of  those  whom  sickness  has  enfeebled, 
or  whose  intellectual  energies  distress  or  disap- 
pointments have  imp^ed.  Let  us  look  to  mankind, 
if  they  shall  he  found,  who,  brought  to  so  dire  a 
crisis,  amidst  health  and  prosperity,  and  the  enjoy- 
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nents  of  the  world,  can  justly  appreciate  their  own 
condition. 

Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  first  class, 
the  pusillanimous,  that  is,  those  wanting  fortitude 
to  meet  what  has  always  inspired  terror,  should  be 
the  most  comprehensive  ?  But  probably  it  is  the 
resigned.  As  some  are  eager,  through  their  own  in- 
tervention, to  quit  the  world ;  so  are  some  content, 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  destiny,  to  die,  after  bar- 
ing had  all  their  desires  fulfilled,  or  who  knew  not 
to  wander  beyond  the  narrowest  sphere  of  enjoy- 
ment. They  never  expected  more ;  they  languish 
no  longer  after  an  abode  where  their  farthest  stay 
can  be  compared  to  only  a  moment  of  permanence. — 
During  a  fever  which  raged  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  a  venerable  priest 
found  a  victim  of  the  contagion,  an  old  man,  in  a 
kind  of  subterraneous  stable.  He  lay  amidst  rags 
in  solitude,  covered  with  a  bag  of  straw,  but  with- 
out even  a  chair,  or  any  wreck  of  furniture ;  for  he 
had  sold  every  thing  at  the  commencement  of  his 
distemper,  to  procure  subsistence ;  and  on  the  walls 
hung  only  two  saws  and  a  hatchet.  These  were  all 
his  fortune  when  he  could  work,  but  now  they  fell 
firom  his  hands.  **  Courage,  my  friend,"  said  the 
confessor ;  **  God  is  about  to  shew  you  favour  to- 
day, for  you  will  leave  a  world  where  you  have 
known  nothing  but  troubles."  "  What  troubles  ?" 
answered  the  dying  man  with  a  feeble  voice :  "  You 
are  mistaken :  I  have  lived  very  content :  nor  have 
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I  ever  complained  of  ray  lot ;  I  have  not  experieoced 
rither  ent'y  or  hatred:  my  sleep  was  tranqoil;  I 
laboured  through  the  day,  but  during  the  night  I 
enjoyed  repose.  These  tools  before  you  procured 
me  bread  which  I  ate  with  pleasure,  and  I  never 
was  jealous  of  the  tables  which  came  nithio  my 
view.  I  have  seen  that  the  rich  man  was  more  Ii». 
ble  than  any  other  to  <lie<>iise.  I  was  poor,  but  my 
health  was  sound  until  now.  Should  I  recorer  it, 
which  I  do  not  expect,  I  shall  return  to  my  work, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  bless  the  hand  of  Providence, 
which,  until  the  present  moment,  has  protected  me." 
"  My  son,"  resumed  the  comforter,  "although  this 
life  has  not  been  painful,  you  ought  to  be  ready  to 
quit  it,  for  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  Heaven." 
"  Doubtless,"  replied  the  dying  man,  in  a  firm  tone, 
**  all  the  world  must  pass  away  in  its  turn.  I  have 
known  bow  to  live,  I  shall  know  how  to  die :  God 
be  praised  for  having  given  me  life;  and  for  closing 
my  days,  that  I  may  join  him.  I  feel  the  moment 
—it  has  come — father,  adieu  !"* 

But  some  of  those  rude  nations,  educated  in  t 
kind  of  fortitude  to  which  we  can  never  pretend, 
testify  no  regrets  on  parting  with  the  world ;  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  every  alternation  of  fate  with 
indifference  or  equanimity.  It  is  written,  that  d 
old  the  Indians,  "  when  assailed  by  age  and  disease^ 
retired  apart  from  the  rest,  and  patiently  awaited 

*  Mtreur  Tableau  de  Pui^  torn.  iu.  |k  187. 
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diflsoltttion."*  They  were  content  to  die.  So  it  it 
said  of  the  modem  Ca£Pres  in  southern  Africa,  that 
the  sufferers  seem  quite  indifferent  about  death,  and 
the  spectators  seem  as  indifferent  as  the  dying :  and 
of  the  North  American  prisoner,  uncertain  whether 
a  few  hours  may  not  close  his  life  in  excruciating 
torments,  that  ^'  he  never  loses  a  moment's  sleep  on 
this  account"!  What  an  enviable  texture  of  mind! 
what  a  happy  compliance  with  the  wiU  of  destiny ! 
to  consent  without  repining,  to  renounce  that  which 
in  its  origin  nature  has  declared  may  be  speedUy 
taken  away. 

Habitual  reflection  on  things  or  subjects  subsist- 
ing, wears  off  the  impressions  of  novelty  i  ,and  habi- 
tual contemplation  of  what  ought  to  follow,  dimi- 
nishes the  alarm  concomitant  on  arrival  of  unexpect- 
ed events.  We  dread  the  gathering  of  the  storm, 
from  the  evil  which  we  may  suffer  from  it :  if  we 
do  not  dread  the  evil,  we  do  not  dread  ^he  storm. 
Surprise  induces  terror,  for  we  start  at  the  flash  of 
the  lightning,  and  tremble  as  the  thunder  rolls 
among  the  clouds,  though  witnessing  both  uncon- 
cerned if  calmly  awaiting  their  occurrence.  If  we 
can  resolve  to  fortify  the  mind  against  the  fear  of 
death,  and  hold  it  as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable 
condition  to  human  existence,  and  above  all,  if  be- 
lieving that  it  opens  the  way  to  a  happier  states 

*  Pomponius  Mda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7* 

t  Campbell,  Trayels  in  Southern  Africa,  p.  516.     Bogeri, 
Account  of  North  America,  p.  212. 
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ahall  not  we  cease  to  be  disturbed  either  by  ita  i 
tant  prospect,  or  its  speedy  arrival? 

Timidity  is  often  couverted  to  resignation.  TBe 
dread  of  death  is  called  a  passion  of  the  vulgar  only, 
and  the  companion  of  the  weak,  while  a  smali  por- 
tion of  consideration  will  enable  us  to  rise  above  iL* 
The  strongest  in  other  things,  however,  are  not  in- 
variably the  strongest  here.  Nor  is  courage  alike 
demonstrated  ip  contc  t  for  every  form  of  death  :f 
for  some  who  have  braved  destruction  a  thousand 
times  in  the  field,  and  were  willing  to  meet  an  ho- 
nourable fate,  have  shown  greater  reluctance  to  quit 
the  world  than  many  of  the  weakest  who  never 
knew  danger.  The  Marshal  de  Biron,  who  had 
bled  profusely  in  the  service  of  his  country,  who 
was  ever  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  had  cover- 
ed himself  with  immortal  glory,  having  been  con- 
victed of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Monarch  whose 
cause  he  had  espoused,  testified  more  agitation  at 
last  than  the  timorous  always  careful  of  personal 
exposure.  ^    Other  examples  of  military  men  of  the 


•  IkAmde*  Reflexions,  p.  24.  SenanU  L'Usage  de  Paaaaau, 
Part  L  Tr.  1.  Due.  +.  p.  32. 

t  Arittolle  Ethici,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

i  Sully,  Memoirei,  liv.  13:  "  The  gusts  of  puuon,  the 
vrealcness  and  pusillanimitr  manirested  at  the  hour  of  execifc 
tion  by  this  man,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  intre- 
pidity  amidst  the  greatest  dangers  of  war,  afforded  infinite 
matter  for  conversation,  and  apparent!]'  will  not  be  forgot  bj 
historians."     Mezeray,  torn.  iiL  p.  1S4S. 
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hsme  nation  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  later  times, 
which  it  is  ungrateful  to  record ;  for  that  country  has 
been  far  from  deficient  in  valour — and  it  is  cruel  if 
report  has  wronged  them.  General  Custine  in  179Sf 
and  Greneral  Mouton^Duvemet  in  1816,  are  alleged 
to  have  been  forsaken  by  that  courage  in  their 
last  moments,  which  had  embellished  their  pre* 
ceding  career. 

A  small  proportion  of  mankind,  suffering  by  vio- 
lence, die  with  execrations;   but  generally  they 
are  only  the  most  abandoned  of  criminals.    There 
are  others,  however,   of   a  different  description^ 
who  then  offer  furious  invectives  against  the  au- 
thors  or  the  instruments  of  their  fate,  and  impa- 
tiently submit  to  punishment.    The  Marshal  de 
Biron,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  passing  of 
his  sentence,  exclaimed  on  seeing  the  Chancellor  cross 
the  court  of  the  Bastille, ''My  God,  I  ama  dead  man! 
O,  what  injustice,  that  an  innocent  person  should 
be  destroyed!    My  Lord   Chancellor,  my  Liord 
Chancellor,  do  you  come  with  my  death  warrant  ? 
Is  there  no  pardon — ^no  mercy?"    He  spoke  of 
what  he  had  merited,  but  his  vehemence  scarcely 
permitted  any  reply ;  and  after  the  Chancellor  had 
signified  how  imsuitable  intemperance  was  to  the 
occasion,  and  his  own  sense  of  his  deserts,  he  resum- 
ed: ''Is  it  possible  the  king  can  forget  my  services? 
can  he  forget  the  siege  of  Amiens,  where  I  was  so 
often  involved  in  the  enemy's  fire,  and  in  the  heart 
of  so  many  dangers  ?    there  is  not  a  vein  in  my 

VOL.  II.  2  p 
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body,  but  has  bled  in  hia  cause.  My  father  expoaed 
bimaelf  to  a  thousand  perils,  to  place  the  crown 
en  bis  head :  I  have  myself  suffered  thirty-fire 
wounds  to  keep  it  there :  yet  all  my  recompence  is 
to  have  my  own  head  Btruck  from  my  shouldere." 
The  Marshal  was  transported  with  rage — he  refused 
the  aid  of  the  attendant  ministers  of  religion:  he 
Bwore  he  would  stranglp  the  executioner,  if  he  ds- 
led  to  touch  him :  and,  by  his  violence,  terrified 
every  one  within  his  reach.  He  dashed  bis  hat  on 
the  ground,  cast  away  his  handkerchief,  and  tossed 
his  cloak  to  a  spectator.  He  three  times  sno- 
eessively  covered  his  eyes,  and  thrice  tore  off  the 
bandage:  knelt  to  the  block,  and  as  often  rose 
again  with  furious  gusts  of  passion.  But  being  at 
length  persuaded  to  offer  an  invocation  to  Heav&t, 
his  fate  was  stolen  upon  him  unawares  rather  than 
by  consent;  and  the  fatal  blow  so  dextetooaly  giren, 
as  to  leave  the  last  word  still  audibly  escaping  from 
his  lips  as  bis  bead  rolled  on  the  scaffold.* 

Some  hare  anxiously  retarded  the  final  montst; 
all  is  not  yet  said  or  dene;  but  some  sceeldrate 
their  doom.  "  Ah,  what  now  avails  the  pomp  and 
splendour  surrounding  me !"  cried  the  unfortunate 
Gustavus  III.  to  his  physician  when  desp^iing 

*  Mailhieu  Hittoire  de  France,  tem.  il  p.  523 — 5SS  :  Al- 
though two  dajB  respite  were  given  tg  the  Muihal,  it  appean 
that  on  sentence  pronounced,  tbe  culprit  wbi  immediatelj  de- 
livered over  to  the  public  officen  of  puniiliment,  in  codiaaiy 
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of  safety ;  ^  willingly  would  I  exchange  oonditiiMi 
with  the  poorest  healthy  young  cottager  in  Swe- 
den. Say,  can  you  not  procure  me,  by  your  art»  ft 
short  respite  ?  can  nothing  avert  the  blow  for  thtefe 
short  days  ?  I  ask  no  more.  I  have,  alas !  some 
painful  matters  yet  to  arrange."*  The  hand  of 
destiny  was  irreversibly  upon  him. — An  Albanian 
aoldier,  being  lately  condemned  to  suffer  for  an  ol^ 
fence,  complained  thus  to  his  guard  when  about 
half  way  to  the  appointed  spot ;  ''  I^  you  wish  mt 
to  travel  half  a  league  farther  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  ?"  and  passing  a  large  fig  tree,  he  1^ 
quested  them  to  take  that  opportunity  of  termi«> 
Bating  his  existence.  They  assented.f — ^  I  heat 
say  that  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,''  observed  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  to  the  keeper  of  the  Tower ;  **  and  I 
am  very  sorry  therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead 
l>y  this  time,  and  past  my  pain."  :|: 

If  absolute  indifference  is  shown  by  some,  a  waii« 
ton  levity  is  testified  by  others,  and  men  have  been 
even  jocular  when  about  to  quit  the  world.  PetnK 
nius  Arbiter  **  addressed  no  serious  discourse  to  his 
friends,"  he  rather  manifested  a  capricious  demean- 
our, j  *'  Chrysippus  writes,  that  a  certain  jester  being 

*  Brwmh  Northern  Courts,  Td.  iL  p.  I97. 

t  Vaudmicaurt,  Memoirt  on  ths Ionian blsndB,  p.S19>  This 
author  witnessed  the  fiu:t. 

X  Bumd,  Historjr  of  the  Refimnatiop,  Part  I.  Book  iii  ad 
an.  1536. 

{  Taeiiiu  Analei^  ^  lifi.  esf. !». 
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about  to  suffer  death,  he  swd,  that,  like  the  swat, 
he  wished  to  die  singiug;  which,  being  permitted, 
he  began  to  indulge  in  jests  and  invectives."*  It  is 
alleged  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
his  resolute  spirit  enabled  him  to  be  jocular  while 
ascending  the  scaffold  and  kneeling  to  the  block. 
Brantome  relates,  that  in  the  first  year  of  Charles 
IX.  one  brought  to  justice  for  robbing  the  Prince 
de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  requested  a  little  lime  on 
the  ladder  to  speak  to  the  people.  He  renionstiated 
that  he  suffered  wrongfully ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I 
never  committed  any  robberies  on  the  poor,  but  on 
princes  and  the  great,  who  are  greater  robbers  than 
we,  and  pillage  us  daily ;  and  it  is  right  to  take 
back  what  they  have  deprived  us  of."  The  priest 
desiring  the  prayers  of  the  spectators  for  the  cul- 
prit, he  began  to  mock  him,  and  with  a  tick  sent 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  whereby  one  of 
hU  limbs  was  broke,  while  be  laughed  heartily  at 
the  exploit,  and  then  cast  himself  off.  "I  assure 
you,"  continues  the  author,  "  that  the  court  were 
very  much  diverted  by  this  story."f 
.  But  of  all  things  the  most  unsuitable  seems  plea- 
santry, when  men,  whatever  be  their  views  of  things 
present  or  to  come,  should  be  most  serious.  The 
Northerns,  iudeed,  made  a  frequent  boast  that  their 
keroes  died  laughing,  whereby  was  inferred  their 

•  Alhetueiu,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  6. 

t  BriuUome  <£uTiea,  torn.  iiL  p.  509. 
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kivindble  courage,  and  that  they  did  not  repine  at' 
the  fate  conducting  them  to  a  letter  world.  The 
early  Christians,  amidst  the  persecution  of  their 
enemies,  advanced  with  cheerfulness,  and  wh3e 
singing  hymns,  to  meet  their  destiny.*  But  the 
like  has  been  held  rather  as  a  token  of  mental 
alienation  than  a  testimony  of  composure;  for  Strab^ 
designs  it  ^*  an  instance  of  Cantabrian  frenzy,  that 
some  captives  sung  a  hymn  when  they  were  crud- 
fied.**!  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  during  the 
melancholy  convulsions  of  the  neighbouring  country^ 
in  later  years  of  the  preceding  century,  while  many 
frantic  republicans  vociferously  celebrated  the  praisei^ 
of  their  ideal  goddess  in  the  prisons  which  their 
political  delirium  had  opened  for  others  than  them- 
selves, some  more  virtuous  and  enjoying  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  were  desirous  of  evincing  in  this 
manner  a  supematurid  fortitude.  At  L3K)Ds,  a  place 
ef  reiterated  sanguinary  scenes,  ''most  of  the  prison* 
ers  went  to  death  singing:"  At  Paris,  then  the 
theatre  of  all  iniquity,  some,  about  to  ascend  the 
scaffold  where  the  sacrifice  was  offering  of  their 
dearest  friends  and  relatives,  were  known  to  sing 
an  air  of  an  opera  until  their  own  turn  arrived. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  an  hour  preceding  hii 
decease,  composed   several  verses  indicating  hit 

*  Eusebius  Historia  Ecdenastica,  lib.  viiL  cap.  9* 
t  Sirabo,  lib.  iiL  torn.  L  p.  25L 
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doabta  on  the  subject  of  ftitiirity.*  But  Angdui 
Politianus  is  said  to  htve  written  a  song  in  praise 
of  a  young  Grecian,  amidst  the  violence  of  a  fever, 
and  rising,  performed  it  in  a  pathetic  manner 
on  his  lute  until  he  expired.f  One  of  the  maids 
of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine,  Brantome  says,  or- 
dered aa  attendant  to  play  a  certain  air  on  an  in- 
strument,  which  she  endeavoured  to  aooampany 
with  her  voio^  until  coming  to  the  passage  *^  All 
is  lost,**  which  having  twice  repeated,  she  turned 
her  face  to  those  present  and  expired^t  Many 
anal(^ies  to  the  feelings  and  propensities  <^  man- 
kind in  th^  happiest  moments,  perhaps  wiU  be 
found  as  existence  closes. 

Setting  aside  all  peculiarities,  all  the  desire  of 
observation  for  the  sake  of  posthumous  £ime,  ot 
those  irresistible  habits  which  become  inearporated 
with  our  being,  the  class  of  the  courageous  is 
large,  from  that  wonderful  provision  of  nature  in 
favour  of  human  weakness ;  and  some  brave  men 
have  been  affected  more  by  the  apprehension  of 
seeming  deficiency  in  fortitude,  than  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  death.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  prefaced 
a  speech  to  the  spectators  of  his  execution  with 
these  words :  '^  I  desire  to  be  borne  withal,  for 
this  is  the  third  day  of  my  fever ;    and  if  I 

*  JEliut  Spartianus  in  vita  HadrianL 

t  Reflections  on  the  Death  of  Free-Thinkei:^  p*  45. 

X  Brantome  (EuTreSy  torn.  iiL  p.  507* 
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Mil  shew  any  weakness,  I  beseech  you  to  attri* 
bute  it  to  my  malady,  for  this  is  the  hour  in 
which  it  is  wont  to  come.''  This  great  man  was 
alarmed  lest  a  periodical  disease,  contracted  fr(»a 
his  long  and  unjust  confinement,  might  he  mistaken 
for  indications  of  inconsistency,  or  of  declining  cou- 
rage. His  most  ardent  desire  was  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  his  latert  moments  unsullied.  Many 
have  been  impressed  with  a  corresponding  anxiety^ 
especially  where  the  multitude  was  to  be  the  wit*, 
ness.  Viscount  Stafford  was  condemned  in  the 
year  1680  for  treason,  or  perhaps,  like  others,,  ttt 
satisfy  the  power  predominant,  which  of  old,  and  it 
may  be  in  more  modem  times,  could  easily  procuro 
finch  convictions.  Being  urged  to  protect  himself 
from  the  rigour  of  the  weather  on  quitting  th^ 
Tower  of  London  to  undergo  his  sentence^  he  ao« 
quiesced ;  **  for  I  may  perhaps  shake  for  cdd,''  said 
he,  **  but  I  trust  in  God  never  for  fear.***  Undet 
still  more  trying  and  hopeless  circumstances  was 
the  magnanimity  of  M.  Bailly,  the  celebrated  Frendi 
astronomer,  displayed,  as  many  who  yet  survive 
have  testified.  Forsaking  the  calm,  unruffled,  and 
secure  retreats  of  scientific  life,  whereby  he  had  ac* 
quired  deserved  renown,  M.  Bailly  adventured  amidst 
that  inextricable  maze  of  political  embarrassment 
which  had  utterlyconfounded  thewisest  of  his  nation. 
By  lending  a  willing  ear  to  their  extravagant  de- 

*  Bj/ing  Speechii  of  Scste  Friicmersi  p.  9§% 
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mauds,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  his  name 
was  inscribed  as  one  of  their  deliverers  on  pillars  of 
stone.   But  popular  applause  is  a  fleeting  ftvonr,  and 
the  commotion  of  the  multitude  resembles  a  raging 
s6a.  M.  Bailly,  who  had  been  borne  up  on  the  highest 
billows,  sunk  as  they  fell,  and  from  an  object  of  love 
became  the  victim  of  hatred  and  of  persecutiaii. 
Discovering  his  error  when  too  late,  he  sought  safe- 
ty in  retreating  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  original 
studies.    But  his  enemies  had  doomed  him  to  per- 
dition :  he  was  dragged  forth  from  his  retirement^ 
and  condemned  as  hostile  to  a  state  which  had  no 
government    Trial  at  that  time  was  scarcely  an 
essential  formality.     Bailly  was  still  a  philosopher: 
he  suffered  the  utmost  indignities  without  com- 
plaint.   That  infuriated  rabble,  so  lately  eulogising 
him  to  the  skies,  and  so  soon  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
offered  him  all  the  insult  and  derision  by  which 
they  hoped  to  embitter  his  dying  moments.     He 
was  loaded  with  the  very  instruments  of  execution, 
compelled  to  a  weary  progress  under  them,  and  the 
scene  of  it  barbarously  prolonged  amidst  the  rigours 
of  the  most  inclement  season.    In  this  interval  some 
sanguinary  wretch  exclaimed,  "Bailly,  you  tremble!" 
"  Yes,"  replied  he  calmly,  "  but  it  is  not  with  fear." 
— How  cruel  are  mankind,  when  they  can  wound 
their  fellows  with  impunity !  Fierce, savage, unrelent- 
ing, it  is  not  enough  to  render  the  victim  miserable ; 
they  desire  to  aggravate  his  misery.     Those  who 
would  arm  the  multitude  with  power,  should  know 
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that  it  is  only  example  wluch  can  profit,  and  restraint 
which  can  oppose  the  flood  of  flagrant  outrage  and 
immorality.  Society  has  not  yet  attained  that  pu- 
rity where,  amidst  vast  accumulations,  the  good  pre* 
dominate  greatly  over  the  bad,  or  where  the  had  will 
not  be  mischievous,  having  no  consequences  to  dread 
or  apprehensions  to  deter  them.  Which  is  the  coun* 
try,  where  the  diffusion  of  liberty,  and  its  widest  en«r 
jojrment,  has  permitted  dispensation  with  penal  sta- 
tutes ?  Bailly,  the  ornament  of  his  nation,  and  the  re« 
gret  of  science,  perished  in  the  year  1793,  from  the 
abuse  of  that  revolt  which  he  at  first  promoted,  and 
which  amply  proved  the  incapacity  of  mortals  to 
govern  themselves  by  the  influence  of  their  pas- 
sions. 

The  person,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  degraded 
by  indignities,  because  human  imbedllity  is  liable 
to  be  overcome ;  but  the  mind  is  in  our  own  custo- 
dy, it  belongs  to  ourselves  to  soar  above  the  reach 
of  insult  So  have  the  magnanimous  been  undis- 
turbed imtil  beyond  the  evils  of  the  world.  Un- 
principled barbarians  alone  can  exult  over  the  de- 
fenceless or  the  vanquished,  who  testify  their  uncon- 
querable virtue  spite  of  the  cruelty  of  men.  Major 
Andr6,  a  British  officer,  having  been  taken  prison- 
er by  the  American  insurgents,  and  condemned  by 
a  sentence  which  was  not  exacted  by  the  rules  of 
warfare  or  the  principles  of  justice,  solicited  no  other 
indulgence  than  that  the  honourable  death  of  a  sol- 
dier might  be  reserved  for  him.    Being  led  to  the 
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&tal  ipot  throi^  the  Une  of  hostile  tiwfw  fifcd 
with  admiration  at  his  intrepidity,  he  cliseoretel 
that  even  thig  poor  favour  had  been  denied.  **  He 
then  requested  that  all  arennd  would  bear  wit- 
ness that  he  died  tike  a  brave  nan,^  and  perished 
as  boldly  as  he  had  fought  the  battles  ^  his  eoan* 
try  :*  adeo  sicmti  in  hostem^  itaetm  mortem  m^ 
metus  atUmmsJwitjf 

Although  some  denominate  eourage  merely  a  me- 
chanical virtue,  or  a  defective  and  doubtful  quality 
when  taken  by  itself,  it  is  a  prq)erty  of  all  others 
the  most  enviable  by  the  timid  ;X  and  althaugh  what 
has  been  most  frequently  ui^ed  on  observation,  is 
that  hardy  spirit  acquired  amidst  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  war,  which  perhaps  contribute  nearly  as  much 
to  ferocity  as  to  contempt  of  peril,  the  mind  is  invi- 
gorated by  personal  exposure.    The  causes  of  alarm, 
accompanied  by  danger,  without  suffering  are  de- 
spised from  frequency,  and  at  length  we  hold  me- 
naces of  no  account.     Thus   the  inhabitants  of 
cities  besieged,  who  at  first  concealed  themselves  in 
terror,  think  less  of  the  missile  engines  of  the 
enemy  rolling  in  their  streets,  or  bursting  around 
them  when  issuing  from  their  retreat,  and  talk 
of  the  casualties  thence  ensuing  as  if  it  were  of 
friends  cut  off  by  malignant  distempers.     So  does 

•  Smifh,  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Major  Andre,  p.  167. 

t  JusUn,  lib.  xiL  c.  15. 

t  JrUtode  Politic  liU  v.  cap.  4. 
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the  hardy  mariner  prepare  to  meet  the  tempest  he 
has  often  met,  and  while  our  soul  sinks  within  us, 
he  hears  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  as  indifferently  as 
we  listen  to  the  summer's  breese.  Valour,  however, 
though  certainly  not  always  at  command,  is  held  to 
be  so  intimately  incorporated  with  the  very  system 
of  the  soldier,  that  some  affect  to  regard  the  tranquil 
end  of  the  philosopher  resigning  himself  to  fate,  as 
more  glorious  than  the  death  of  him  who  dies  in  hat« 
tie.*  There  are  many  brave  men  who  confess  they 
were  courageous  because  they  did  not  dread  danger ; 
nor  do  the  most  valiant  always  view  it  with  contempt; 
rather  let  it  be  said,  that  with  a  noble  mind  they 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  their  duty  must  be  performed.  Some,  whose 
care^  was  nearly  run,  have  wilfully  exposed  them- 
selves, that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  dy« 
ing  hoaourably.f  Some  have  been  brave  in  battle 
by  looking  forward  only  to  victory ;  and  thus  are 
many  courageous  in  their  last  moments,  from  over* 
passing  the  event  to  take  a  view  still  more  distant. 

Warriors,  nobles,  and  statesmen,  almost  invaria* 
Uy  meet  their  fiite  with  magnanimity,  in  whatever 
shape  it  overtakes  them,  whether  on  the  one  part 
fiom  having  been  familiar  with  scenes  of  destruc- 
tion,  whether  on  the  other  firom  the  natural  or 


*  Defbadisf,  Reflezioiui,  p.  31. 

t  Manhal  Vilkn,  a  brave  and  successfiil  General  in  tlifttfigft 
of  Louis  XIV.  admowledgid  tlttt  to  be  hii  «iedve» 
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^nred  £gB!tj  bjrwlncli  Ifey 
But  BO  lew  distiiigiiished  it  the  tianqeilKty  rf  |ii- 
lowpheiBy  wliote  mind  it  derated  liy  hmrimg  wm- 
▼ejed  the  metmeleai  inagaitndp 
havii^  px)bed  the  leoenetof  faimi 
hare  tonk  unooiieeniedly  into  the  waram  «f  deathu* 
Seneca  ditcomied  fieelj  iriiik  the  blood  una  turn 
ii^  firom  his  Teins ;  Sooatet  leoeiTed  the  poisoaei 
enp  oomphioently  firom  the  hand  i^cnted  to  offisr 
it.    Penecated  for  leligioD,  a  canae  whidi  hai 
dennined  the  safety  of  the  best»  and  enabled 
wicked  to  bring  them  to  min,  Socnites  waa 
demned  by  the  Athenians,  but  remanded 
lor  about  thirty  days,  until  the  return  c 
sent  with  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
Delos.     The  period  for  his  execution  having  at 
length  arrived,  many  of  his  fiiends  repaired  to  bim, 
and  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  followed, 
which  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  immortality,  of 
the  soul.     "  Do  not  think  that  death  is  any  thing,'' 
said  he,  '^  but  the  liberation  of  the  soul  firom  Uie 
body.**     All  were  fiill  of  admiration  at  the  magna- 
nimity of  bis  sentiments,  and  his  placid  deportment 

•  Ikslandes,  Reflexions^  p.  31 :  "  I  am  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  image  of  those  warriors  who  had  dared  all  perils  without 
reflection.  I  am  much  more  pleasingly  touched  with  contem- 
plating a  philosopher,  who  calmly  sees  the  approach  of  death, 
and  &lls  unconcernedly  into  its  arms."  Refledions  on  the  Death 
of  Free-Thinkers,  p.  42 :  "  Indolence  and  unconcemedness  be- 
comes those  best  who  part  with  life/' 
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Vfhile  bitterly  bewailing  bis  fate ;  for  wbich  he  re- 
proved them,  saying,  **  Why  such  conduct  ?  I  have 
beard  that  joy  and  propitious  omens  should  prevail 
at  death ;  pacify  yourselves  and  be  strong."  His 
friends  blushed  at  their  own  weakness.  Socrates 
retired  to  bathe,  for  it  was  now  near  the  setting  dE 
the  sun ;  and  having  returned,  little  passed  after- 
wards, as  the  servant  of  the  magistrates  came  in, 
who  standing  near  him,  spoke  thus.  **  I  do  not 
remark  the  same  in  you,  Socrates,  that  I  have  seen 
in  others :  I  mean  that  they  were  angry,  and  re- 
viled me  when  my  masters  compelled  me  to  announce 
to  them  that  they  must  drink  the  poison.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  you  generous  and  mild,  and  the  best 
of  all  who  ever  came  into  this  place ;  therefore  I 
know  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  but  with  the 
authors  of  your  present  condition."  Socrates  now 
conceived  it  time  to  swallow  the  fatal  draught, 
though  Crito  his  friend  reminded  him  that  the  sun 
still  hung  over  the  mountains ;  nor  was  it  lawful 
to  compel  his  departure,  until  he  sunk  below  the 
horizon.  Yet  the  philosopher  thinking  it  absurd 
to  seem  desirous  of  life  when  drawing  so  near  a 
close,  Crito  assented,  and  the  executioner,  after  some 
delay,  brought  the  poison  suitably  prepared  in  a  cup. 
Looking  at  him, Socrates  said,  **It  is  well,  my  friend; 
but  what  should  be  done,  for  you  are  skilful  in  this 
matter  ?" — "  Nothing  else,"  replied  the  man,  "  than 
to  walk  about,  after  having  drank  the  potion,  until 
you  feel  a  weight  in  your  legs,  and  then  lie  down ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  reached  forth  the  poison 
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to  Socrates,  which  he  swallowed  cheerfully,  gaang 
stedfastly  on  him,  and  without  any  discomposuie. 
Again  reproving  the  lamentations  which  burst  from 
his  friends,  and  desiring  them  to  wipe  away  their 
tears,  he  recommended  to  them  to  testify  more 
becoming  fortitude;  for  all  except  himself  were 
affected  by  the  scene.  But  when  he  observed  that 
his  legs  felt  heavy  as-  he  walked,  bis  friends  laid 
him  down  in  a  supine  position,  and  the  execu- 
tioner touched  him  at  intervals.  After  pressing 
his  foot  hard,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  sensible  of 
it ;  and  on  his  answering  in  the  negative,  he  pressed 
him  upwards,  shewing  the  spectators  that  the  parts 
were  cold  and  stiff.  Socrates  also  touched  himself, 
saying,  when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  would 
depart.  Soon  afterwards  the  executioner  covered 
him,  and  his  eyes  having  become  fixed,  he  expired.* 
We  shall  not  enter  widely  on  the  too  ample  field 
of  shipwreck  or  conflagration,  nor  on  those  sudden 
and  awful  elementary  convulsions  of  natnre,  the 
readiest  to  stagger  human  reason  and  terrify  the 
soul ; — Can  the  perception  of  the  partidpatOTS, 
though  escaping  with  life,  be  entire  ?  Neither  shall 
the  few  remaining  pages  he  chiefly  occupied  in  war- 
like contests  rousing  the  fiercest  passions,  nor  with 
narratives  of  those  who  slip  in  myriads  from  the 
world  unheeded,  unless  by  the  sorrowing  relatives 
around  them.  It  seems  infinitely  more  imposing 
to  behold  the  coolness  and  resolution,  the  collected 

*  Pbih  in  FhwdoiM. 
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and  manly  dqwrtment  of  thoee  compelled  to  raflfer 
in  sight  of  the  multitude,  than  of  mankind  whose 
blood  boils  for  vengeanoe,— of  those  condemned 
to  perish  unseen,  or  where  the  progress  of  disease 
extinguishes  the  lamp  of  life  on  a  pillow.  How 
many  address  the  spectators  as  eloquently,  and  in 
AS  firm  a  tone,  as  if  it  were  justifying  themselves 
in  private  argument,  or  confessing  their  errors  to 
their  friends  ?  How  many  declare  their  principles 
unshaken,  that  they  cheerfully  die  in  the  cause  of 
their  sovereign,  their  religion,  or  of  liberty  ?  But 
many  there  are  also,  who,  wanting  the  consolations 
of  virtue,  appear  desirous  of  making  atonement  by  de- 
ploring their  past  conduct ;  and  anxiously  caution 
the  heedless  to  take  warning  by  the  example  before 
them,  and  shun  the  seductive  path  of  vice.  Some 
illustrious  persons,  unjustly  brought  to  the  scaffold 
in  Britain,  have  sought  to  inspect  the  weapon  which 
was  about  to  bereave  them  of  existence.  When 
Lord  Capel,  a  loyal  nobleman,  sacrificed  by  the  re- 
gicides for  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  prepared  to 
rest  on  the  block,  he  said  to  the  executioner,  **  Wast 
thou  the  man  that  cut  off  the  King  my  master's 
head  ?" — "  Yes,  God  forgive  me,"  the  executioner 
answered. — The  noble  victim,  taking  the  deadly 
instrument  from  his  hand  and  kissing  it,  exclaimed, 
**  and,  sirrah,  wert  thou  not  afraid !"  *  Such  is 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  recti- 

*  Trud  of  Twen^^miie  R^gieidei,  p.  196. 
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tude.  Then  kneeling,  he  guhmitted  himself  to.  the 
fiital  blow.  The  words  of  the  dying  command  at- 
tention when  all  other  persuasion  has  fdled,  and 
they  leave  the  deepest  impression  on  the  sundvon : 
they  are  held  as  testimony  inviolable,  oflfered  fiom 
the  brink  of  eternity,* 

Mutual  commiseration  is  then  awakened,  whence 
some  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  memorial  of  those 
who  justify  themselves,  who  are  beloved  and  vene- 
rated, and  who  are  esteemed  innocent.  The  early 
Christians  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs, — a  custom  perpetuated  almost  to  the 
present  times.  Several  persons  did  so  at  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  protector  of  England  in 
1552 ;  and  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  beheaded  <m 
Towerhill  in  1680.  It  was  seen  at  the  death  of  Lows 
XVI.  in  the  year  1793 ;  and  during  the  Vendean 
insurrection  of  1796  at  Vannes,  "  where  every  day 
priests  were  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  every  day  also 
old  women  and  young  peasants  went  to  bedew  their 
handkerchiefs  in  their  blood."  When  the  Marshal 
de  Thoiras,  a  French  nobleman  of  distinguished 
reputation,  fell  before  a  fortress  in  the  year  1636, 
the  soldiers  did  the  same,  believing  that  such  a 
relic  would  lead  them  to  victory :  And  it  is  yet  re- 
cent in  memory,  that  when  Marshal  Ney  suffered 

•  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  1 97:  The 
words  of  a  dying  man  are  esteemed  by  the  Turks  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  evidence  of  forty  witnesses. 
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in  1815,  for  forsaking  the  allegiance  he  had  offered 
to  the  dynasty  restored,  several  o£Gioers  and  soldiers 
foUowed  their  example,  as  a  token  of  veneration  for 
his  character. 

We  speak  of  the  courage  of  men ;  but  vie  could 
occupy  a  long  detail  with  their  pusillanimity.  If 
unconquerable  fortitude  be  required  in  such  trying 
circumstances  by  the  strongest,  shall  we  be  surprised 
if  weak  woman,  condemned  to  an  ignominious  fate, 
held  forth  as  a  spectacle  to  the  rude  assembly,  should 
cry  for  mercy?  or,  dreading  the  pain  of  death,  should 
shrink  from  the  impending  blow  ? 

Yet,  wonderful  to  repeat,  such  is  the  merciftd 
dispensation  of  Heaven,  sudb  is  the  divine  guardian- 
ship of  the  ajBiicted,  that  women,  amidst  these  aw- 
ful extremities,  testify  no  less  resolution  than  dis- 
tinguishes the  bravest  of  men.  Is  it  fire,  is  it  ship- 
wreck, is  it  the  oppression  of  tyranny  or  injustice  ? 
They  submit  to  their  doom  with  equal  intrepidity, 
and  often  with  greater  resignation.  Shall  we  look 
to  the  East,  and  behold  the  disconsolate  widow 
ascending  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  with  joy- 
ful alacrity,  that  their  souls  may  wing  their  way 
together  to  paradise  ?  Shall  we  turn  to  the  West, 
and  see  the  daughter  ding  to  the  knees  of  her  fond 
&ther,  embrace  her  beloved  brother,  rather  com- 
forting than  being  comforted,  while  the. howling 
tempest  is  opening  the  deeps  of  the  merciless  ocean 
to  receive  them? — scenes  too  often  rending  our 
hearts,  and  filling  the  children  of  our  native  soil 

VOL.  II.  2  Gi 
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wiih  moimiiig.  Whedur.eut  off finim  liie 
joys  of  yoadi  by  &te  inefiUUe— Jirhether 
kd  to  drink  the  Utter  potion^  or  gpon 
seeking  in  asylum  from  mrow— wonunir- 
man  ia  then  at  ttrong  and  as  readlnte  aa  anydasi 
afrnm.  Meeknesi»  hnmifity»  patience^  and  zcsigB*- 
tion»  all  coatribnte  to  embellish  her  dying  women  ta> 
We  should  be  peri^ezed  in  sdeding  esamidea 
•f  female  heimsm  fixmi  modem  histocy,  they  ifanmg 
so  abundantly  upon  ns:  retnxning  to  the  zeend  of 
the  andenti^  it  seems  to  trsnseend  the  posnbility 
of  admitting  a  paialleL  IfihewifeofFknteoa^iAo 
beheld  the  cmd  destmction  of  her  ddUren  and 
other  femalea  of  her  honsehdd»  eodd  yet  pnsent 
snffident  eoorage  to  ^nd  np  thdr  bodieik  pay 
them  ihe  last  officeit,  and  then  bare  her  own 
breast  to  the  poniard,  she  scarcely  excelled  the  com- 
posure of  many  who  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
a  corresponding  destiny.*  How  dignified  was 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland !  how  patient  and  cour- 
ageous Queen  Anne  Boleyn !  Lady  Jane  Grey  only 
desired  that  her  sufferings  might  be  quickly  ended. 
Elizabeth  of  France  was  content,  without  repining; 
to  perish  the  last  of  twenty-four  unhappy  comrades 
in  death.  At  this  awful  period,  when  the  earth 
seemed  to  be  deli?ered  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  females  Tied  for  re- 
nown  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity ;  none  abed  a 

*  Pitiarek  in  ?ila  CUommua, 
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tear  themselves,  they  dried  up  the  tears  of  others. 
••  What,  you  a  man  to  weep!"  exclaimed  the  Coun- 
tess de  Malessy  to  an  aged  person  bewailing  the 
doom  he  had  received  along  with  her :  **  I  have  no 
less  cause  than  you  for  affliction — I  am  the  mother 
of  a  family^^I  am  about  to  be  torn  from  my  chil- 
dren.    Behold  my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister, 
who  are  to  share  the  fate  appointed  for  myself.  But 
an  event  which  will  unite  me  to  them  for  ever, 
which  will  carry  us  all  to  an  abode  where  we  shall 
soon  be  rejoined  by  those  we  love  never  to  part 
again,  must  not  be  deplored.**     While  this  intrepid 
woman  uttered  these  words,  many  unfortunate  be- 
ings who  also  awaited  death,  listening  with  avidity, 
crowded  around  her.     She  spoke  with  such  force, 
and  such  a  charm  of  the  eternal  felicity  which  would 
crown  the  sacrifice  of  their  mortal  life,  as  opened 
their  eyes  to  futurity,  so  that  all  shewed  themselves 
jealous  of  imitating  her  example.    The  old  man 
wiped  away  his  tears,  and  regarding  her  as  an  angel 
of  heaven  sent  to  console  his  dying  moments,  blessed 
her  in  the  fervour  with  which  she  had  filled  his 

80Ul. 

Man,  proud  man,  therefore  cannot  claim  pre- 
eminence over  his  weaker  help-mate,  when  both  are 
brought  amidst  inevitable  peril. 

Resuming  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  those  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  it  appears  that  almost  all  who 
suffer  a  violent  death  for  political  offences,  endeavour 
to  justify  themselves  especially  if  having  acted  from 
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deliberation ;  and  some  there  are  nvho  pwiah  untb 
nameless  inlarepidity.  But  this  has  been  espedally 
seen  in  the  military  officers,  who  were  proud  of  their 
loyalty,  and  animated  by  real  and  unaffected  pa- 
triotism. Charette,  the  celebrated  Vendean  ehiei^ 
would  neither  kneel  nor  allow  hia  eyes  to  be  bound 
when  sacrificed  by  his  republican  opponents  in  179€L 
M.  de  Sombreui],  one  of  his  a^erents,  had  pre- 
viously done  the  same,  and  refusing  a  bandage  &r 
his  eyes,  said,  '*  I  prefer  seeing  an  enemy :"  and 
Perrault,  another  chief  alike  bold  and  collected^  de- 
clared his  only  regret  in  quitting  life  was  to  behold 
Frenchmen  transformed  to  assassins.  The  name 
was  well  bestowed ;  for  years  were  occupied  in  such 
public  assassinations  as  the  world  ne?er  before  wit- 
nessed :  and  if  thousands  fell  in  detail,  thousands 
also  may  be  affirmed  to  have  fallen  collectively. 
Thirteen  officers  of  Schill's  patriotic  regiment  were 
condemned  at  Weisel,  by  some  of  those  tribunals 
which  had  forsworn  mercy ;  for,  along  with  the  judg- 
ment-seat, the  thirst  for  blood  seemed  to  be  inherit- 
ed by  its  occupiers.  These  brave  men,  so  far  from 
repining  at  their  fate,  bowed  to  the  ladies  and  the 
passengers  on  marching  from  the  prisons  to  the  fatal 
spot  where  they  were  to  perish.  Confident  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  feeling  that  if  their  con- 
temporaries signed  their  doom,  posterity  would  re- 
cord their  reputation,  all  bore  the  aspect  of  equani- 
mity— they  were  almost  gay.  Being  ranged  in  a 
line,  a  party  of  seventy  men  was  selected  to  fulfil 
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Aeir  fientence.  **  Now,"  cried  they, "  since  we  must 
die,  aun  well  at  the  head  and  the  heart."  They 
stood  uncovered,  they  gazed  stedfastly  on  the  party, 
and  one  of  their  own  number  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  •*  Advance — ^present — ^&e  T  The  whole 
fell  on  the  discharge,  and  twelve  instantly  expired, 
but  the  thirteenth,  mortally  wounded,  only  raised 
his  head  to  reproach  the  soldiers  that,  in  respect  to 
him,  they  had  proved  so  unskilful.* 

But,  alas !  that  at  this  very  moment  virtue  should 
not  enjoy  the  high  and  exclusive  prerogative  of  in- 
trepidity, that  we  are  refused  the  gratification  of 
exulting  in  courage  or  resignation  being  reserved  as 
its  peculiar  privilege :  For  so  wonderftil  is  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  that  the  thief  of  the 
night,  or  the  atrocious  assassin,  is  enabled  to  meet 
his  doom  with  as  little,  iiay  with  less  concern  when 
falling  xmder  the  vindictive  arm  of  justice,  than 
the  innocent  victim  of  a  perjured  villain,  or  the  sol- 
dier who  has  drawn  the  fatal  lot  inscribed  with  his 
own  destiny.  Yet  contemplating  the  visible  order 
and  the  inscrutable  arrangements  governing  the  uni- 
verse, is  not  this  a  medium  conducting  us  to  pro- 
found reflections  on  that  mysterious  dispensing 
power,  which,  presenting  only  terrestrial  objects  to 
our  gross  perceptions;  may  not  confine  its  equity  to 
the  sublunary  world  ? — ^The  records  of  every  coun- 


*  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  foreign  service  related  this  anec- 
dote to  the  aUtfaor>  hafing  been  a  spectator  of  the  fact. 
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trjt  9aiA  ^  nme  men  than 'Briluii,  vrofidlcftlit 
firtitode  of  the  most  almiidMed  felont  mhtm  d«- 
ing  their  earthly  career.    It  would  aeeiDt  isdae^ 
aa  if  the  elementa  of  all  things  were  eomtiMm,  that 
their  elaboration  into  Tirtna  and  Tiee,  into  oouvaga 
and  poiillanimity,  were  operated  hy  a  certain  iatdU 
leetnal  proceat  to  na  nmntdligiUe.    Who  nnNMiig 
the  wicked  hronght  to  receiTe  the  reeompenea  of 
his  demerit^  refnaea  to  give  the  *rignal  ftr  \na  own 
eiit  aa  vengeance  oTertakea  him  ?-*It  ia  anfficicntly 
known  that  here  a  capital  aentenee  ia  commonly 
followed  hy  a  troubled  night,  but  that  the  home 
immedihtely  preceding  ita  inflictioni  are  occupied 
by  profound  repoae»   An  unprincipled  jnetcht  ^Ao 
haa  treabherouaty  lacrifioed  the  man  beliedng'him 
his  firiend»  coolly  enquirea,  on  measuring  the  deadly 
apparatus  with  his  eye»  whether  it  is  so  amuiged  aa 
surely  to  be  sufficient  for  finishing  his  existence. 
An  unhappy  woman,  brought  to  the  same  condition, 
desires  to  be  instructed  how  to  conduct  herself 
'<  never  having  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  others 
were  thus  bereft  of  life,"  and  she  dies  protesting  her 
innocence.    Even  those  who  do  not  venture  to  ex* 
tenuate  their  fault,  but  feel  the  penalty  by  which 
it  is  visited  as  too  severe,  bear  up  as  boldly  in  their 
extremities  as  ifit  had  been  justifiable.  A  sailor  about 
to  sufier  for  promoting  a  riot  by  abstracting  fire- 
arms in  London  in  the  year  1817>  loudly  inveighed 
against  his  sentence  on  the  way,  while  also  resolute- 
ly exdaiming  to  the  spectaton^  «with  seeming  self- 
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consolation,  **  This  is  not  for  cowardice.  I  am  not 
brought  to  this  for  any  robbery — I  am  going  to  die, 
but  I  shall  not  shrink.  If  I  was  at  my  quarters,  I 
would  not  be  killed  in  the  smoke :  I  would  be  in 
the  fire.  I  have  done  nothing  against  my  king 
and  country,  but  fought  for  them."  This  man 
shewed  no  less  determination,  though  impatiently 
submitting  to  his  fate,  than  the  bravest  sailor  of  the 
British  navy  would  testify,  if  falling  in  the  honour- 
able discharge  of  duty. 

A  kind  of  supernatural  fortitude  certainly  is  al« 
lotted  to  some  individuals,  in  the  tranquil  contem- 
plation of  the  multiplied  destruction  awaiting  them  ; 
even  as  Daniiens  is  said  to  have  gased  on  the  cruel 
means  of  his  extermination  with  indifference,  and 
to  have  allowed  some  pleasantries  to  escape  when 
amidst  his  torments.  In  the  year  1789f  William 
Snow  having  been  capitally  convicted  in  England 
of  a  felony,  was  brought  forth  to  punishment,  when 
the  rope  snapped  asunder  at  the  moment  of  fulfilling 
his  sentence^  and  the  wretched  culprit  was  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground.  But  the  guilty  cannot  be  al- 
lowed in  this  manner  to  escape  their  sentence :  and 
during  the  renewal  of  the  necessary  preparations 
for  completing  the  fiat  of  the  law,  strong  demonstra- 
tions of  feeling  were  betrayed  in  the  groans  of  the 
spectators  collected  to  witness  the  awful  scene  be- 
fore them.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  criminal  him- 
self, who  aded,  '*  Good  people,  do  not  be  moved ! 
You  see  I  am  not  moved.    I  am  prepared  to  die.'* 
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He  Mfanly  ^ifiited  the  dindnt^ 
finr:  tbenkuang  hit  neakf  a  teeond  timet  he  ^m 
lerniched  into  eternity^  by*  means  of  the  eune  eoeA 
fdddi  had  abeady  done  iH  office  to  Ua  eomnde.* 
The  eonduot  of  noUeib  of  statemo^  aiid.€f8ol- 
dienib  ii  unequiyoeally  eouiageooi];  while 
tandy  mnit  alkm  that  of  (dnuehmenrio  be 
dded.  But  ahnott  all  of  tfaoie  ivho  die  fir  iheir 
xdigiony  aoem  mace  finnly  livetted  in  ita  fmcl- 
plefl^andit  sapporta  them  in  the  hoar  oftaalaa 
thebfaeatooMolatJon:;  ItiaonlyinChziatieiieonn- 
triea  that  the  inhafaitanta  are  known  to  be  fiuniUar 
nith  peiseeat]on»  and  to  have  tartnied  nmltitQdea 
te  death  fiv  iheir  opniona.  In  later  jpcxiodik  tibe 
anflSsrera  aeeaa  deainma.of  imitating  the  dondoet  of 
the  eadier  pcoadytea  to  Chtiatumityy^Hngaxdiaig  it 
the  moat  holy.  Yet  men  whom  intolerance  has 
persecuted  for  other  than  religions  tenets,  have 
shewn  as  great  a  superiority  of  soul,  as  heroic  intre- 
pidity, as  ever  distinguished  the  admiraUe  constan- 
cy of  martyrs.  Ludlio  Vanini,  who  waa  burnt  at 
Toulouse  for  allied  atheism,  in  the  year  I6l9f 
testified  no  less  resolution  than  appeared  in  John 
Huss^  or  Jerome  of  Prague^  who  met  a  similar  des- 
tiny for  embracing  the  reformed  doctrines,  or  any  of 
those  who  perished  in  Smithfield,  or  even  at  the 


*  Montague  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,  p.  282.  The  can 
of  two  Mddien  at  Chester  in  1808,  of  Moses  Maodonald  at 
Greeaookin  ISISj  and  many  othen^  illustrate  similafacddeats. 
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very  oommenoement  (si  the  more  general  diffiidoii 
of  Chiistiaiiity.  ^  Com^  let  me  die  willingly  as  a 
philosopher,''  said  he :  and,  amidst  ezcnidating  tor- 
mentSy  he  exchomed  to  his  persecutors,  ^  The  an-* 
thor  of  your  faith  is  said  to  have  dreaded  death ; 
but  I  fear  it  not''*  Other  martyrs,  they  are  tndf 
such,  for  similar  opinions,  hare  maintained  the  inte- 
grity of  the  principles  which  they  professed^  as  boldly 
as  those  who  perish  in  confidence  that  the  portal  of 
Heaven  is  opening  to  receive  them.  While  the 
divine  protection  is  not  withdrawn  from  mortals, 
let  us  beware  of  compelling  that  which  is  unalien- 
aU^i — the  surrender  of  private  sentiment  Laws 
may  prohibit  the  speech  of  mankind ;  but  to  pro- 
hibit thought  belongs  to  a  higher  Guardian.  It  is 
daring,  too  daring,  to  assume  that  our  inward  af- 
fections aUme  are  just  Disturbing  ojnnions  is 
persecution. 

The  innocent  always  declare  their  forgiveness  of 
those  who  have  compassed  their  death ;  and  even 
the  wicked  commonly  express  their  desire  to  quit 
the  world  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  However 
steadily  they  have  denied  their  guilt,  it  is  generally 
confessed  on  approaching  the  gates  of  eternity,  as 
some  atonement  to  Heaven,  when  an  appeal  can  be 
no  longer  made  to  man. 

To  die  respectably  is  the  peculiar  anxiety  of  the 
human  race ;  nay,  the  mode  of  destruction  some- 

*  Schramm  de  Vita  et  ScripliB  Julii  Ccsaris  Vanini. 
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times  teemt  eren  m<«e  dUtrcmig  tliaii  tiie  eventi 
-^£m-  as  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy  is  eakalated  to 
leave  the  deepest  iinpresmii  on  the  spectator^  so 
does  the  real  actor  here  feel  a  melancholy  iateresk 
in  his  own  reputati<»i.    When  a  stone^  fiom  the 
hands  of  a  woman,  struck  Abimelech's  aknll  in 
assaulting  a  tower,  ^  he  called  hastily  onto  the 
young  man  his  armour-bearer,  and  smd  mito  him, 
draw  thy  sword  and  slay  me,  that  men  say  not  of 
me  '  a  w^man  slew  Mm.*'*    The  ancients  relate, 
that  thoaLyhians  bestowed  honourable  sepulture  on 
those  killed  by  elephants  in  hunting,^— that  they 
sung,  certain  hymns  to  their  praise,  signifying  that 
they  were  brave  men  who  had  exposed  themselves 
to  such  animals.    Hence  a  Liocrian  deplored  that 
he  bad  not  been  the  victim  of  a  lion  or  a  leqxard, 
instead  of  perishing  by  the  bite  of  a  weasel :  **  it 
seems  he  was  more  affected  by  the  ignominy  of  the 
wound  than  by  death  itself"* 

Alexander  the  Great,  on  being  seized  with  a 
dangerous  disease  when  in  quest  of  fame  and  vic- 
tory, was  deeply  mortified  lest  "  he  should  die  an 
obscure  and  ignoble  death  in  his  tent."  f  A  Da- 
nish  Monarch  finding  inevitable  fate  approach,  the 
day  after  having  been  wounded  in  battle,  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  out  that  he  might  expire 

•  Mlian  Vari«  Hiatorie,  lib.  xiL  cap.  55.— Lib.  xiv.  cap.  4. 
t  QuiniuM  Curlius,  lib.  viL  cap.  5:  Obscuroque  et  ignobili 
morte  in  tabemaculo  guo  extingui  le  queiebator. 
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amidst  his  troqw ;  for  he  also  dreaded  dying  in  his 
tent  obscurely,  and  thus  leaving  a  veil  over  his  re* 
putation.  *  But  we  read  in  early  writings  of  Si* 
ward,  an  ancient  Northumbrian  chief,  who  appears 
to  have  been  yet  more  sensible  of  equivocal  celebri* 
ty  from  a  private  death,  when  true  renown  might 
have  been  purchased  by  a  public  one ;  for  he  cried 
aloud  in  the  extremity  of  his  distemper,  **  O  the 
shame  of  not  having  died  in  so  many  battles! 
clothe  me  in  mail,  gird  on  my  sword,  and  put  an 
axe  in  my  right  hand,  that,  as  one  of  the  boldest,  I 
may  die  as  a  soldier,  for  so  it  becomes  a  soldier  to 
die.''f    His  command  being  obeyed,  he  expired. 

Descending  to  more  modem  times,  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  where  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden  led  his 
army  in  person,  he  valorously  charged  the  enemy 
''  with  hand  and  voice,  though  thrice  shot  sus- 
tained the  fight,  doing  alike  the  duty  of  a  soldier 
and  a  king,  till  with  the  loss  of  his  own  life  he 
did  restore  the  victory  to  his  eternal  credit;  he 
died  standing,  serving  the  public,  for  God  and  his 
religion."  ^ 

Men  who  have  lived  in  dignity,  and  who  have 
been  always  ardent  for  honour  and  glory,  who  have 
braved  all  peril,  and  rejoice  as  true  patriots  in  their 
country's  weal,  cannot  endure  the  slightest  imputa* 

*  Saxo-Grammatkus  Donorum  Hutons,  lib.  iii.  p.  23. 
t  BrompLon   Chnmicon.  ap:  Twjsden  Historue  Anglicanc 
Scriptoreix.  ooL  946. 
X  ilfcMH^  Expedition  of  the  Scotch  Regiment,  PaitiLphlfiT* 
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tion  on  the  respectability  of  thdr^ing  moments. 
They  are  solicitous  r^aiding  posthumoiis  &me: 
and  ii^  having  been  so  willing  to  meet  the  most  it 
Ittstriods  fate,  where  duty  called  them  amidst  the 
shafts  of  mortality,  they  still  feel  earnest  whenerer 
the  hour  arrives,  that  they  shall  fall  with  that  re- 
nown which  they  have  endeavoured  to  preserve. 

From  some  peculiar  notions  entertained  in  com* 
mon  with  more  distinguished  persons,  even  thjoaein 
private  life,  when  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease, 
have  testified  their  wishes  to  assume  what  they 
deemed  a  reputable  condition  to  leave  the  world. 
The  fether  of  Vanini,  like  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
quitted  his  bed  to  die  standing.* 

How  many  diffeient  passions,  therefiire,  are 
evolved  just  at  that  moment  when  all  are  about  to 
cease  for  ever ! — terror,  shame,  courage,  pride,  meek- 
ness, and  humility.  But  the  sense  of  dishonour 
seems  ever  the  most  predominant ;  and  from  this  it 
is  that  men  desire  the  most  reputable  fate  to  close 
their  existence;  that  females,  from  innate  mo- 
desty, are  anxious  to  be  delicately  treated  even  in 
death.  Marie  Antoniette,  struggling  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  with  her  persecutors,  appealed  to 
the  mothers  who  listened  to  her  trial,  whether  some 
of  the  basest  charges  could  in  natiure  be  true. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  composed  her 

•  Fanini  Amphitheatrum  Providentia  ^tenxae,  Exercitatio 
xxviL  p.  158. 
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Tobe  when  reclining  on  the  block,  that  her  body 
might  fall  decently.  The  heroine  Charlotte  Corday 
was  animated  by  a  similar  care ;  and  Madame  Elb^e^ 
the  mfe  of  a  Vendean  chief,  and  her  friend  Madame 
Maurin,  who  had  afforded  her  an  asylum,  being  led 
forth  to  perish,  both  advanced  resolutely,  but  de- 
manding, as  their  sole  request,  that  when  bereft  of 
life  their  bodies  might  not  be  abandoned  to  the 
insults  of  the  soldiery  «  So  tender  is  the  female 
mind  of  reputation. 

It  is  from  anxiety  to  die  respectably  that  the 
disgrace  of  an  ignominious  fate  appears  intolerable 
to  those  who  are  doomed  to  suffer,  whence  they  im- 
plore a  commutation,  not  oi  the  extent  but  of  the 
mode  of  their  punishment  Major  Andre  besought 
his  barbarous  captors,  that  the  honourable  death 
allotted  for  soldiers  might  be  permitted  to  him. 
Marshal  Biron  opened  his  breast  to  the  military 
guarding  the  gate  isi  his  prison,  requesting  a  volley 
from  their  hands,  and  exclaiming,  **  How  unfortu- 
nate to  die  so  miserably,  and  in  such  a  shamefrd 
way  !*'  Noble  criminals  convicted  of  ordinary  crimes 
have  still  insisted  that  they  might  perish  in  the 
way  appropriated  for  nobles.f    Ancient  history  re- 

*  BeaudumpM  Histoiie  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendfe,  torn.  u. 
p.  183. 

t  Bacon,  Essays,  ^SQi  '^  I  remember  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an  Irish  rebel  condemned, 
put  up  a  petition  to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a 
withe,  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used  with  for- 
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lates,  that  the  Syrum  priests  haTing  predieted  tiie 
suicide  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalu8»  he  prepared 
golden  swords  and  silken  ropes  in  case  he  might  be 
compelled  to  destroy  himself;  bat  they  proved  false 
prophets,  for  he  was  assassinated  by  the  militarft 
and  his  body  exposed  to  indignity.^  Caracalla 
was  offended  that  Papinian,  the  celebrated  law- 
yer, had  not  been  decapitated  by  a  sword  instead 
of  an  axe,  either  because  the  latter  was  unsuit- 
able to  his  rank,  or  because  it  would  have  been 
the  greater  indignity.f  Florus  inveighs  against 
the  Illyrians  for  having  beheaded  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors with  an  axe,  not  a  sword,  and  considers 
their  fate  still  more  ignominious  because  a  woman 
had  commanded  itt  Neither  is  this  a  sentiment 
peculiar  to  polished  nations ;  for  it  appears  along 
with  the  earlier  pride  or  dignity  arising  from  the 
social  state.  Nothing  was  so  distressing  to  a  va- 
liant Aurucanian  chief  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  as  at  last  to  behold 
the  ignominious  fate  prepared  for  him  by  the  cruel 
Spaniards.     He  hurled  the  executioner  from  the 

xner  rebels."  Some  of  the  incendiaries  of  the  French  resolu- 
tion were  mortified  at  being  clothed  in  the  red  shirt  when  the 
guillotine  fell  to  their  turn. 

*  /Elius  Lampridius,  Antoninus  Heliogabalus,  cap.  S3. 

t  Dio,  lib.  IxxviL  §  4.  tom.  iL  p.  1240.  ^lius  Sparliama, 
Antoninus  Caracallus,  cap.  4 :  In  conspectu  ejus  Papinianus 
securi  percussus  est,  et  a  militibus  occLsus :  quo  facto  percussori 
dixit,  Gladio  te  insequi  oportuit  meum  jussum. 

X  Fhnu,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5 :  Regnante  Teuta  muliere. 
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scaffold,  indignantly  exclaiming,  '*  Is  thereno  sword, 
and  some  less  unworthy  hand  to  be  found,  to  put  to 
death  a  man  like  myself?"* 

Thus  have  soldiers  desired  to  die  the  death  of 
the  brave ;  and  although  they  felt  no  terrors,  they 
have  been  stung  with  indignation  when  doomed  to 
a  dishonourable  destiny.  They  have  deplored  their 
disappointment  of  an  illustrious  close  to  an  illustri- 
ous career,  by  falling  in  the  field  of  glory,  to  be 
awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  fame,  and  dwell  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  world. 

Many  clothe  themselves  in  black  as  the  hour  of 
mortality  approaches,  because  it  is  mourning  for 
the  dead,  and  they  believe  it  the  most  suitable  to 
their  condition ;  but  many  also  endeavour  to  attire 
themselves  in  their  best  apparel  even  when  bent  on 
private  suicide,  and  having  no  expectation  of  public 
exposure.  When  arrayed  in  white,  it  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  as  an  emblem  of  innocence.  The  un- 
happy suicides,  Sophia  and  Henrietta  de  St  Mari^ 
had  attired  themselves  in  white  apparel,  which  was 
bound  around  with  ribbands,  to  preserve  their  life- 
less bodies  from  the  ruffling  of  the  winds.  The  late 
Queen  of  France  is  said  by  some  to  have  changed 
her  mourning  for  a  white  robe,  in  the  few  remaining 
hours  that  she  was  spared  by  her  persecutors  after 
announcing  her  fate.  Madame  Roland,  another 
victim,  clothed  herself  in  white  on  the  morning  that 

•  Molma,  Hiitorj  of  Chili,  voL  iL  p.  19S. 
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ihe  was  to  suffer ;  her  long  black  tresses  deaoendhig 
to  her  ghrdle.    Madame  Desmoulms,  about  the  same 
time  condemned  because  a  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  her  which  it  was  proved  she  had  never  leoeived, 
went  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  arrayed  in  whit^ 
to  punidmient,  amidst  murmurs  of  commiseration 
among  the  multitude ;  ''  Ah,  how  beautifiil  she  ia ! 
how  mild  are  her  looks !  what  a  pity  she  should 
die!***    But  the  death  of  Madame  Roland  was 
great    ^  You  think  me  worthy  to  share  the  lot  of 
those  illustrious  men  you  have  assassinated,**  she 
eried  to  the  sanguinary  tribunal,  thirsting  for  de- 
struction ; ''  I  shall  try  to  bear  the  same  courage  in 
my  breast  that  they  have  shewn  on  the  8ca£K>ld.'' 
8he  comforted  a  companion  in  misfortune  occu- 
pying the  fatal  car  along  with  her;  and  by  her 
cheerfulness  and  consolation,  even  brought  a  smile 
to  his  lips.f 

The  innocent  bestow  the  same,  or  even  greater, 
care  on  their  dress  and  appearance,  when  fate  be- 
comes inevitable,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  thereby 
denoting  remarkable  mental  composure.  When 
Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  aged,  unmoved 
by  danger,  retired  to  their  houses.  Such  as  had 
filled  magisterial  offices,  preferred  dying  in  the  garb 
emblematic  of  their  former  honours,  and  thus  resting 

•  Les  Dernier  Momens  de  Plus  lUustres  Pasonnages  Fran^ 
fOM,  p.  209. 

t  Riouffe  Mcmoircs  D  un  Detenu^  p.  48. 
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on  ivory  seats  in  the  vestibule  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.*  But  this  is  a  custom  which  as- 
cends to  remote  antiquity,  and  has  come  down  te 
the  present  time.  On  the  day  that  Socrates  was 
appointed  to  swallow  poison,  Apollodorus  carried 
him  a  cloak  and  tunic  beautifolly  wove  of  fine 
wool,  in  which  it  would  be  creditable  for  him  to 
die.  f  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  attired'  herself  as 
if  it  had  been  for  a  festival,  and  Charles  I.  wore  the 
insignia  of  the  most  distinguished  order  of  the  king- 
dom, when  falling  under  the  treasons  of  his  rebellioQS 
subjects. 

Not  very  long  ago  it  was  remarked  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  deplorable  catastrophe,  that  many  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  of  war  who  had  laboured  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  during  days  of  cruel  suspense,  at 
length  attired  themselves  in  their  best  appard, 
when  assured  that  they  must  be  infallibly  entombed 
in  the  ocean.f 

The  vicious  are  actuated  no  less  than  the  virtu- 
ous sufferer  under  the  hands  of  mankind,  by  a  kind 
of  pride  that  their  appearance  shall  leave  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  spectators :  and  it  is 
only  from  having  been  deemed  unworthy  of  notice, 
or  from  want  of  observation,  if  unrecorded  in  earlier 


*  Diogenes  Laeriius  in  vita  Socratis.  JElian  Varis  Historis^ 
lib.  L  cap.  16. 

t  lAwft  lib.  V.  cap.  4. 

X  Inglefield^  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Centaur,  p.  12. 
VOL.  II.  2  H 
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British  hist0ry»  sloog  irith  teitimoiilei  cf  their 
oomge.  A  cmtary  ags  it  wM  itaKfced.  tiiafc 
wftlefaffitars  canicd  through  ihe  straels  isf  Jjamim 
mate  *^  dnmed  in  thdr  best  dothaib  iridi  wluts 
l^orei^aiidiiosegtysifttwcrellieMMii;  ndthst 
thejr  had  heea  obierviid  t^  pat  thsir  i^sves  hrto 
their  pockets  OB  <ih0  ws7»  Isrt  they  inigM 
Vjr  the  niii»  end  nwde  vnCt  to  sppesr  st  Tfl'wi^'** 
Their  eoQBteiuiiifle  neither  wss  pale^  nor  hetaayed 
the  conflict  of  internal  ssnsfttioiis:  nef.  nnlesB  fioc 
tbeb  i^psidl,  together  irith  hesring*  the  type  of 
tiidr  pnniehmenty  were  they  distingnished  by  any 
thing  from  the  test  of  the  nudlitiide^  A  centnry 
esiUert  a  tmitorons  priesti  as  he  mis  iheii  esUei 
bat  who  only  reAised  an  oath  of  allagJancc^  arrayed 
himself  in  aperfeetly  new  haUt  of  the  order  erf*  the 
Benedictines,  to  which  he  belonged,  as  appropriate 
to  the  respectability  of  the  charaeter  he  wished  to 
maintain  in  his  dying  moments.f  In  1716,  an  En- 
glish clergyman,  who  had  joined  the  insurgents,  suf- 
fered in  his  canonical  habit :  and  Visoount  Ken- 
mure,  noted  for  attachment  to  the  exiled  dynasty, 
r^retted  on  the  like  occasion  that  the  predpitatioD 
of  his  fate  had  prevented  him  fiom  ptoviding  black 
apparel,  as  of  greater  decency  than  that  in  which  li^ 
appeared. 

•  Murali,  Letters,  p.  42,  43. 

t  Harlaan  Miscellany,  voL  iiLp.  44 :   Amugnment  of  Ro- 
bert Drewrie,  1607. 
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Thus  do  the  multifarious  passions  gifted  along 
with  birth  determine  human  oonduct  throughout  the 
mutabilities  of  life,  and  testify  their  influence  even 
at  the  hour  of  dissolution.    But  in  this  final  scenes 
perhaps,  is  the  genuine  interior  more  imreservedly 
disclosed  than  at  any  preceding  epoch;  for  dissimu- 
lation perturbs  conscience,  while  candour  may  pur* 
chase  peace.    The  secret  springs  uncovered,  now 
display  their  real  action :   Yet  new  sensations  are 
also  then  aroused;  for  evory  new  condition  is  calou* 
lated  to  genarate  in  some  diversified  form  the  end- 
less  varieties  constituting  the  mental  system.    So* 
licitude  respecting  a  future  world,  awakens  in  those 
who  scarcely  bent  a  serious  thought  to  the  circum- 
stances of  fliat  wherein  they  dwelt ;  and  men  who 
seemed  regardless  of  present  reputation,  shew  an 
anxious  conoam  for  posthumous  fiune.   Thence,  too^ 
is  that  profound  devotion  of  the  hitherto  pro&n^ 
or  that  preternatural  courage  of  the  leeble  in  their 
latest  moments ;  thence  come  the  triumphs  of  vir- 
tuous innocence,  and  the  remorse  of  abandoned  guilt 
But,  &1^ !  liow  many  who  never  knew  to  count  on 
the  value  of  their  inestimable  possession,  are  now 
driven  to  distraction  and  despair  when  it  must  be 
violently  reft  from  them,  and  themselves  aggravate 
their  hopeless  misery ! 

That  life  has  been  given  for  pleasure  is  true,  be- 
cause the  grand  aim  of  nature  is  pleasure ;  nor  can 
a  benignant  Deity  do  otherwise  than  apportion  a  ob- 
tain share  of  felicity  to  his  chosen  creatures  for  an  ap- 
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pointed  time.  But  life  is  necessarily  trannent ;  Smt 
animated  matter  must  be  decomposed  and  perish : 
nay,  the  invasion  of  evil  is  apparently  annexed  to  the 
conditions  of  its  subsistence  along  with  the  percep- 
tion of  good.  Although  progressive  increment  of  the 
nascent  germ  receiving  vitality  seemingly  becomes 
mature,  some  further  stage  will  bring  inevitable  de- 
struction to  waste  its  organic  frame.  Infinity  is  a  cha- 
racter pertaining  to  time  and  space  alone.  The  frag- 
ments of  substance,  the  portions  of  incid^it  where- 
with they  are  replete,  are  obliterating  by  incessant 
changes,  or  renewing  in  modifications  of  which  the 
elements  have  yet  escaped  the  reach  of  human  recog- 
nition. Night  is  drawing  her  sable  curtain  around  the 
lucent  spheres :  universal  deperdition  consumes  the 
visible  world,  the  dark  gulf  of  eternity  yawns  in- 
satiable for  the  warm  flood  of  life,  ever  rolling  into 
its  fathomless  abysses.  We  have  felt  a  racking  tor- 
ment :  yet  do  the  perishable  materials  of  our  frail 
and  delicate  mould  cease  to  attract  our  notice. 
We  forget  that  the  rocks  and  the  stones,  which 
our  remotest  ancestry  have  seen,  crumble  down  be- 
fore us,  and  are  scattered  by  the  winds ;  that  the 
floweret  of  summer  has  faded,  that  the  pride  of 
the  forest  has  fallen.  We  linger  after  life  as  if  a 
heavenly  dispensation  had  granted  its  ceaseless  te- 
nure ;  we  shrink  from  the  consciousness  of  mortality, 
and  shudder  at  the  menaces  of  death,  though  pro- 
mising release  from  pain,  and  the  close  of  sorrow. 
Nature  provided  pleasure  as  the  most  exquisite 
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boon  to  her  children ;  they  have  partaken  its  sweets, 
but  the  means  of  enjoyment  have  fled.  Delight  no 
longer  sparkles  in  the  eye,  the  heart  no  longer  pal- 
pitates at  the  voice  of  our  beloved,  no  genial  ardour 
fires  the  soul ;  the  flame  is  quenched— expiring  sen- 
sibilities proclaim  their  own  decay.  How  slight 
the  chain,  how  weak  has  ever  been  the  bond  which 
held  the  aerial  inmate  within  its  earthly  mansion ! 
intelligible  warnings  announce  approaching  flight ; 
they  speak  of  endless  separation — ^perchance  another 
state.  Dire  forebodings  fill  the  breast ;  the  spirit 
flutters.  But  resignation  hastens  to  make  the  timid 
tranquil :  patience  pacifies  the  perturbation  of  the 
bold ;  and  then  do  they  hail  the  next  as  an  auspi- 
cious moment,  which  shall  set  the  incorporeal  por- 
tion firee.  **  O  man,  what  is  your  life !  it  is  even  as 
a  vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away." 


APPENDIX. 


NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Vol.  1.  p.  6.  In  regard  to  the  perils  o(  human 
existence,  various  obseryers  have  drawn  different 
conclusions ;  for  it  is  likely  that  the  materials  where- 
on definite  opinions  may  be  founded  are  not  su£Bi- 
ciently  explicit.  Many  important  remarks  are  con- 
centrated in  Peuchet  Statistique  Elementaire  de  la 
France,  p.  343,  843. 

Vol.  L  p.  18.  It  is  not  improbable  that  profound 
erudition,  combined  with  acute  observation  and  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  than  now  subsists  of  hu« 
man  nature,  may  restrict  the  elements  of  the  pas- 
sions to  very  few  principles.  Possibly  like  animal 
instincts,  properly  so  called,  their  radical  agents  are 
less  numerous  than  is  deduced  from  their  aspect 
and  consequences.  In  all  things,  perhaps,  the  great- 
ness of  the  artist  is  proved  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
work. 

Vol.  I.  p.  48.  If  there  be  any  authentic  instan- 
ces recorded  €i  the  regular  accusation  of  animals^ 
probably  it  may  have  been  to  involve  their  owur 
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ers  in  a  question  of  indemnification  of  injury ;  or 
to  obtain  forfeiture,  in  the  same  way  as  when  death 
comes  by  means  of  a  living  creature  in  £ngland 
it  is  confiscated  to  the  king.  This  has  been  re- 
peatedly exemplified;  nay,  the  whole  or  part  of 
an  inanimate  object  has  been  forfeited ;  and  law- 
yers havQ  gravely  debated,  what  portion  of  a  mine 
shall  be  liable  for  a  man  who  is  crushed  to  death 
by  the  earth  falling  in;  or  if  one  tumble  into 
a  mill-p(md,  and  is  sucked  under  the  wheel,  whe- 
ther the  whde  mill  or  only  the  wheel  shall  be  for- 
feited. It  has  been  affirmed,  that  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  Paris,  pro- 
posed in  open  court  to  put  on  trial  the  dog  of 
an  invalid  named  St  Prix,  because  he  bit  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  daily  went  to  howl  on  the  spot  where 
his  master  had  been  executed ;  and  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  he  should  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  and  be  there  put  to  death  by  the  public 
executioner.  Prudhomme  Dictionnaire,  tom.  i. 
Reflexions  Preliminaires,  p.  Iv. 

Vol.  I.  p.  45.  Instances  of  the  vengeance  of  wo- 
men against  their  injurers  seem  the  more  remark- 
able, because  they  have  greater  difficulty  to  accom- 
plish it.  About  60  years  ago  it  is  said,  that  the 
indiscretion  of  some  malevolent  person  led  him  to 
slander  the  reputation  of  a  lady,  dwelling  in  a  city 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  to  her  husband ;  she  felt 
the  wound  so  deep,  that,  clothing  herself  in  male 
attire,  she  sent  for  the  offender  to  a  tavern,  wheie, 
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offering  one  of  two  pistols  which  was  declined,  she 
immediately  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  then 
made  her  escape  to  Holland. 

Vol.  I.  p.  58.  Among  the  Karatschai,  or  Black 
Circassiansi  a  similar  prindple  subsists  as  with  the 
American  Indians:  ^^When  one  man  has  killed 
another,  the  relatives  of  the  latter,  by  all  means, 
strive  to  avenge  his  blood  by  the  death  of  the  mur- 
derer ;  and  thus,  according  to  their  notions,  to  give 
rest  to  his  and  their  own  souls."  Klaprothf  Travels 
in  the  Caucasus  and  G^eorgia,  p.  289. 

Vol.  I.  p.  58.  The  duty  of  vengeance  is  held  im- 
perative among  the  ruder  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians.  ^^  A  young  Chactaw  having  done  some- 
thing deserving  reproof,  he  was  therefore  chid  by 
his  mother ;  this  he  took  so  ill  as,  in  the  fury  of  his 
shame,  to  resolve  his  own  death,  which  he  effected 
with  a  gun.  His  sister,  as  his  nearest  relative, 
thought  herself  boimd  to  avenge  his  death ;  and 
knowing  the  circumstance,  told  her  mother  she  had 
caused  her  brother's  death,  and  must  pay  for  his 
life.  The  old  woman  resigned  herself  to  her  fate, 
and  died  by  the  hands  of  her  daughter,  who  shot 
her  with  a  gun  which  she  had  provided  for  the 
catastrophe.''  Romans^  Natural  History  of  Florida, 
p.  88. 

Vol.  I.  p.  59.  Duel.  It  was  computed  that,  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  in  1588  to  the  year 
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1M7»  no  fewar  than  4000  gndemeii  1^ 
bd  in  dodi  in  BVinoe^  whioh  is  jKohMj  nener  Ae 
truth  than  StFoix's  estimate.  Note:  JSkJfyMamttt^ 
torn.  iv.  p.  466. — Branttme  ma-  les  Dneb,  OSaneib 
torn,  viii  tayi^  he  aw  a  i'mndKiitfction  on  tapcatry  of 
the  doel  lefisned  to  by  Jjt  Laboueittf  beMeeai  Tjb 
Grit  and  Caimga^  and  was  present  when  the  l^mm 
were  eqlained  to  Charies  IX^^-JUeMw*  Ma- 
nioire^  torn.  iL  p.  SSI,  relates,  that  in  the  year 
1718,  a  ?erf  remarkable  dnd,  excited  by  jeatottSy, 
was  fought  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  by  Madame  de 
Nesle  and  Madame  de  Polignac^  hdiea  of  Ugh 
rank.  The  combatants  were  armed  wiih  j^stds,  and 
the  former  fell  by  a  wound,  though  not  n  mortal 
<me^  from  the  fire  of  her  triumphant  adversary,  who 
had  summoned  her  to  the  field. 


Vol.  I.  p.  ISO,  178.  Some  afieetioDste  persons 
have  shewn  themselves  very  earnest  to  preserve  re- 
lics of  those  to  whom  they  were  deeply  attached. 
When  the  Count  de  Coconas  was  beheaded  in  IA74 
for  a  conspiracy,  the  Duchess  de  Nevers  carried  off 
his  head  secretly  in  the  night  from  a  post  whereon  it 
had  been  exposed  in  the  Place  de  Greve  in  Paris ; 
and  having  had  it  embalmed,  kept  it  ever  after  in  a 
cabinet  in  her  bed-chamber.  Boy  de  Gamiervilk, 
Memoires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Nevers,  tom.  L  p.  75. 
During  the  later  convulsions  of  France,  it  moves 
our  horror,  indignation,  and  pity  alike,  to  hear  one 
relate,  **  I  saw  a  woman  follow  the  ol^t  of  her 
most  tender  affections  to  the  scaffold,  and  accom- 
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pany  his  remams  to  the  spot  of  sepulture.  There 
she  flattered  the  cupidity  of  the  sexton,  saying, 
''  You  shall  have  100  Louis  for  the  head  I  seek — 
the  eyes  were  blue,  and  the  hair  was  fair."  The 
raau  pledged  himself,  he  performed  his  promise, 
and  the  unhappy  female  came  to  receive  the  pre* 
cious  deposit  in  the  finest  handkerchief.  But  na- 
ture was  unable  to  support  the  violence  of  her  emo- 
tions ;  she  sunk  at  the  comer  of  the  street  St  Flo- 
rentin,  and  her  secret  burden  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  terrified  passengers."  Naugaret  sur 
les  Prisons,  tom.  iii.  p.  69. 

Vol.  I.  p.  189.  Nicephoms  Historia^  p.  10,  ob- 
serves, that  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Romans,  married  Martina,  the 
daughter  of  his  sister  Mary. 

Burckhardt^TiVLYA^  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
p.  201,  mantains,  that  the  religion  of  the  Druses 
permits  them  to  take  their  sisters  in  marriage. 

Unequal  Marriages  are  unknown  throughout 
Circassia,  from  the  pride  of  birth:  Klaproth^ 
Travels,  p.  319.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  they  are  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  even 
with  danger  and  ignominy  to  the  parties :  Pioxzr, 
Journey,  vol.  ii.  p.  47, 61. 

The  marriage  of  persons  of  different  religions  te- 
nets has  been  repeatedly  opposed  with  much  vehe- 
mence. A  short  tract  on  the  subject  was  published 
in  the  former  century,  more  specially  addressed  fo' 
Quakers,  p.  30,  wher^  the  author  does  not  hesitate 
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to  ueribe  the  mbnieirion  of  the  iradd  by  fhe  lltoi 
to  the  dicing  indigiuition  Mriimt  ndi  alliaiici^ 
p.&  IToiw  IFei<;  TiMtitt  coneeniiiig  Man^ 
wheran  the  imlaivfiiliieM  of  ndxt  mmugjBB  b  Ud 
opea  from  Ijhe  Scriptme  of  Txo^  IioBdoPj  1707t 
inlflma 

Vol.  L  p.  154.  Bepeotod  inifanfiei  <wuieJ  oT 
fektioDS  wOliiig^y  periAing  fior  aich  oliher»  dmi^g 
the eiioniiitietoftheFieiiGh revolution.  Itsppeui^ 
in  le^eefc  to  Genond  LoiMraOei^  ihat  hk  1^ 
ci%  a  yoimg  man  of  S2^  was  aocoied  of  being  em- 
eemed  in  a  oonspiiacy  in  the  prisons.  The  fimner 
esme  to  the  bsr  of  the  levolntionaiy  tnbiinal. along 
nith  85  nnfiirtunate%  where  the  derk,  to  fit  the  in* 
dictment  to  the  sge  and  name  of  the  prisoner,  etased 
the  word  Frsncb  and  the  cyphers  22,  sobsCitat- 
ing  John  as  his  name  and  61  for  his  aga  Aot»rd- 
ingly^  he  sufiered  instead  of  his  son.  The  fact  being 
expUdned  to  the  National  Convention  some  Aionths 
after  in  the  year  1795,  his  confiscated  property  was 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  his  widow  and  his  «m 
Francis,  who  thus  escaped  so  narrowly. 

VoL  I.  p.  Sll.  The  most  favourable  picture  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  in  more  remote  r^ons,  is  presented  by 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  294,  295,  359,  383,  384^ 
484 :  A  traveller  has  no  occasion  to  provide  him- 
self with  money;  for  the  first  person  who,  des- 
crying him  from  afar,  exclaims,  '^  there  comes  mv 
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guest  r  claims  the  right  of  entertaining  him.  In 
some  parts  of  Sjrria  and  Palestine,  there  are  public 
taverns  supported  by  the  inhabitants,  where  all  per- 
sons of  respectable  appearance  are  entertained,  and 
their  horses  or  camels  fed.  Hospitality  is  esteem- 
ed  the  highest  virtue ;  and  '*  when  a  stranger  en- 
ters a  town,  the  people  almost  come  to  blows  with 
one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  have  him  for  a 
guest"  At  Kerek  ^*  their  love  of  entertaining 
strangers  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  not  long 
ago  when  a  Christian  silversmith  came  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  work  for  the  ladies,  and  who,  being  an  in- 
dustrious man,  seldom  stirred  out  of  his  shop,  was 
on  the  point  of  departure  after  a  two  months  resi- 
dence, each  of  the  principal  inhabitants  sent  him  a 
lamb,  saying,  that  it  was  not  just  he  should  lose  his 
due,  though  he  did  not  chuse  to  come  and  dine 
with  them/'  No  consideration  will  induce  a  Druse 
to  give  up  a  person  who  has  put  himself  under  his 
protection.  All  persons  are  in  perfect  safety  from 
the  moment  they  enter  the  Emir's  territory  on 
Mount  Libanus,  p.  203.  In  the  Expedition  to 
Dongola  and  Sennaar  in  1820,  is  given  a  more 
singular  instance  of  hospitality,  pi  120. 

Vol.  I.  p.  223.  The  hospital  founded  by  Louis 
IX.  in  the  year  1254,  a£Porded  an  asylum  to  420  per- 
sons deprived  of  sight,  in  the  year  1 805. 

Vol.  I.  p.  233.  Louis  XIV.  abandoned  by  his 
mistress,  his  natural  son,  and  his  confessor.  Miche- 
lieu,  Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  318,  314. 
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VoL  I.  p.  865.  Labat  Voyages  en  £qpagiie  et 
en  Italie»  torn.  iiL  p.  46,  47»  48.  dbaerves  of  the 
montters  of  Italy,  **  when  the  awisirinH  use  only 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  there  are  suigecma  auflSciently 
akilfiil  to  cure  the  wounds,  so  that  the  scar  remaini 
scarcely  perceptible.  But  the  &ce  is  disfigured  in 
a  horriUe  manner  from  wounds  by  the  coin  called 
Giulio  rotalo^  finr  round  elevated  dcatrioes  rise  to 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  which  are  never  cUiterated. 
**  Why  is  the  metal  of  this  coin,  which  is  pure  ml- 
ver,  so  very  noxious  ?" 

VoL  L  p.  268.  The  punishment  of  death  was  re- 
stricted by  the  French  republic  to  decapitation  by 
the  guillotine;  and  this  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  fiercest  republicans.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
executioner  at  Lyons  was  capitally  convicted  for 
not  having  taken  the  necessary  precaution  to  spare 
the  sufferings  of  a  person  named  Chalier,  striking 
him  four  or  five  times  on  the  neck  with  the  axe ; 
and  that  he  was  executed  by  bis  brother,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  vocation  in  another  department 
Prudhomine  Dictionnaire  voce  Ripet.  Those 
wretches  attained  a  horrible  kind  of  dexterity ;  and 
on  one  occasion  the  murderous  instrumentwas  known 
to  sever  twelve  beads  in  thirteen  minutes :  Beau- 
champs  Guerre  de  la  Vendee,  tom.  i.  p.  83.  Promp- 
titude in  dispatching  the  victims  at  length  came  to 
be  the  subject  of  calculation. 

Vol.  I.  p.  293.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
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tain  be  safe  from  public  rapacity  in  tbeir  own  opi- 
nion, thej  would  scarcely  caU  their  treatment  lenient 
if  meeting  in  foreign  countries  what  they  every  day 
experience  at  home.  By  what  name  would  they 
denominate  the  fine  which  every  one  must  submit 
to  for  indulging  his  taste,  promoting  his  convenience, 
or  even  &r  partaking  of  the  exercise  necessary  for 
his  health  ?  It  seems  harsh  to  say  that  a  portion  of 
that  testimony  of  r^ard  which  is  bequeathed  by  a 
beloved  friend  shall  be  confiscated  on  its  way  to  our 
possession — ^that  if  we  obtain  an  Italian  or  an  In- 
dian silken  scarf,  from  affection  of  the  living,  it 
shall  be  wrested  from  us  by  force,  and  burnt  before 
our  face — that  we  shall  be  punished  for  having  it 
in  our  possession.  It  sounds  harsh,  that  one  who 
hires  a  horse  or  a  chaise  to  make  an  excursion  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  shall  be  fined  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  space  traversed  on  the  high  road ; 
that  if  he  sits  on  a  cushion  in  his  own  carriage,  he 
is  fined  somewhat  more  than  if  he  sat  on  a  deal 
board;  though,  in  respect  to  time  or  distance,  he  may 
sit  as  long  as  he  pleases  without  incurring  any  ad- 
ditional penalty.  Are  we  so  much  inured  to  these 
things,  that  we  lose  sight  of  their  proper  character  ? 

Vol.  I.  p.  308.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  east- 
em  tradition  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as 
the  golden  feast  offered  by  the  wife  of  Pythis,  a 
Grecian  potentate  contemporary  with  Xerxes.  A 
mine  of  gold  having  been  discovered  in  his  terri- 
tories, all  other  industrious  pursuits  were  neglected, 
from  hopes  of  immediately  accumulating  riches. 
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But  the  wife  of  Pythis,  to  show  the  pemiciovis  con- 
sequences, durected  the  diffisrent  kinds  of  food  fyt 
which  she  knew  her  husband's  greatest  partiality 
to  be  imitated  and  served  up  in  gold :  and  when 
he  complained  of  having  nothing  to  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger, she  told  him  that  the  people  having  abandoned 
agriculture,  only  gold  was  to  be  obtained.  By 
this  seasonable  warning,  he  disoovcrod  the  benefit 
of  returning  to  the  cultivation  of  the  wSL  Plu- 
tarch de  Virtutibus  Mulienun ;  in  fine. 

Vol.  I.  p.  850.  Imfpo9ture.  In  the  year  1697» 
a  native  of  the  island  of  St  EUda,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  which  did  not  exceed  180  souls,  gained 
guch  an  ascendancy  over  the  inhabitants,  by  pre- 
tending a  mission  from  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
practising  various  delusions,  that  they  dursf  refiise 
him  nothing.  Martin^  Voyage  to  St  Kilda ;  in 
fine. 

Vol.  I.  p.  371.  "  The  wife  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Montsoreau  had  made  an  assignation  with  Bussi 
d'Amboise,  onFriday  the  sixteenth  of  August  1579, 
that  her  husband  might  assassinate  him.  Being 
of  invincible  courage,  he  defended  himself  bravely 
against  ten  or  twelve  armed  men,  shewing  that  fear, 
as  he  often  said,  had  no  place  in  his  breast.  But 
he  was  dissolute,  and  dreaded  God  little,  which 
brought  about  his  tragedy  at  the  age  of  30,  having 
run  only  half  his  career,  as  commonly  befalls  such 
men."    L'Etoile  Journal,  tom.  i.  p.  44. 
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Vol.  II.  p.  107.  French  Prisons.  It  appears 
that  the  prisoners  in  the  various  places  of  confine- 
ment in  Paris  had  increased  to  6863  on  the  second 
of  April  1794,  from  the  numher  of  1794  in  Sep- 
tember  1792.  But  at  the  end  of  that  month,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  destruction,  they  aug- 
mented to  7840.  During  June  and  July  incredi- 
ble havoc  continued.  There  were  daily  condemna- 
tions, sometimes  of  50  or  60  individuals  at  a  time, 
and  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  latter  month  469 
persons  suffered  death :  one  of  the  articles  of  accu- 
sation against  the  sanguinary  public  prosecutor 
Fouquier  Tinville  himself,  was  his  having  obfauned 
the  conviction  of  from  60  to  80  unhappy  beings 
in  four  hours. 

Vol.  II.  p.  387.  The  following  complicated  bio- 
graphy may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  not  un- 
common in  England  during  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

''  23.  The  honourable  Mr  Edward  Sackville, 
(the  Earle  of  Dorset's  son)  a  person  of  great  hopes, 
that,  (having  overcome  those  rosie  nets,  the  flat- 
tering vanities  of  youth  and  greatness  strewed  in 
his  way)  distinguished  himself  not  by  birth  (his 
mothei^s  labour  not  his)  from  the  common  throng, 
but  worth :  (a  jewel  come  into  the  world  with  its 
own  light  and  glory)  and  studies  which  cutting  the 
untrod  Alps  of  knowledge,  with  the  vinegar  only  of 
an  eager  and  smart  spirit  to  all  that  he  was  bom  to 
know,  most  barbarously  [slain]  between  Oxford  and 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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AbingtoD,  aiming  not  at  the  conquest  of  any  faction, 
but  all  errors,  as  Aristotle  went  oyer  the  world, 
while  Alexander  did  so  over  a  part  of  it.*"  Uojfd^ 
Memoirs,  p.  689- 

An  author  about  the  same  period  complaina,  be- 
sides certain  words  which  he  spedfies^  of  a  tboosand 
phrases  so  unnatural,  ^  that  they  cause  a  loathing 
in  a  curious  and  judicious  eye."  Amoi^  those 
named  are,  adpugne,  algale,  adstupiate,  biochity, 
extorque,  ebriolate,  contrast,  imporcate,  firaxate,  gW 
bretal,  lurcate,  mephitic,  obsalutate,  orbation,  plu- 
mative,  prodigity,  sul^rund,  vitulate. — Fimdex  An- 
gUcus,  or  the  Perfections  of  the  English  Language, 
defended  and  asserted,  1644.  Of  49  quoted,  only 
three  are  now  in  use. 

VoL  II.  p.  246.  Cterberon  Le  Robe  sans  Couture. 
The  author  affirms,  that  this  precious  relic  was  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  monastery  at  Argenteuil,  near 
Paris,  at  the  date  of  his  publication  in  1677.  De- 
scribing its  form,  its  substance,  and  colour,  he  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself;  that  it  was  wore  until  the 
period  of  the  crucifixion ;  accidentally  preserved, 
and  carried  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
694 :  that  the  Empress  Irene  gave  it  to  Charle- 
magne in  the  year  800,  and  having  passed  to  the 
monastery  at  Argenteuil,  it  was  discovered  in  a 
secret  place  by  a  divine  revelation  to  one  of  the 
nuns  in  1156.  It  had  been  kept  there  ever  after, 
and  revered  by  many  crowned  heads.     From  the 
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miraculous  cures  operated  by  its  touch,  or  even  by 
praying  before  it,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
its  identity.  Many  had  been  healed  of  palsy,  dropsy, 
or  blindness,  and  a  child  carried  before  it  was  ac- 
tually restored  to  life,  as  the  author  declares  he  per- 
sonally ascertained. 

Curtus  de  Clavis  Dominicis,  enters  on  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  regarding  the  length  and  figure  of 
the  nails  of  the  cross,  wherein  he  appeals,  very  confi- 
dently, to  the  visions  of  St  Brigit,  and  illustrates  his 
own  sentiments  by  engravings,  cap.  10.  He  en- 
deavours, but  less  successfully  than  the  former,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  whole,  cap.  7. 

Vol.  II.  p.  337.  Those  who  can  refuse  commenda- 
tion, are  endowed  with  a  quality  rarely  dispensed. 
The  late  Earl  of  Orford,  Horatio  Walpole,  declined 
the  dedication  of  a  book  to  him  devised  in  compli- 
mentary terms,  saying,  **  Next  to  being  ashamed  of 
having  good  qualities  bestowed  upon  me  to  which 
I  should  have  no  title,  it.  would  hurt  me  to  be 
praised  for  my  erudition,  which  is  most  superficial, 
and  for  my  trifling  writings,  all  of  which  turn  on  most 
trifling  subjects.  They  amused  me  while  writing 
them,  may  have  amused  a  few  persons,  but  have 
nothing  solid  enough  to  preserve  them  from  being 
forgotten  with  other  things  of  as  light  a  nature." 
The  Sexagenarian^  or  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  S69. 
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Adjuring  to  the  Divine  tribunal,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

Adversity,  benefit  of,  L  456;  iL  173. 

Affections,  malevolent,  L  11 ;  earliest,  12;  benevolent,  83. 

Aguire,  vengeance  of,  i.  50. 

Albanian  soldier,  iL  435. 

Albanians  vengeful,  L  53 ;  value  of  money,  278. 

Ambition  and  avarice  constrasted,  L  276. 

Americans,  North,  indifferent,  L  239 ;  ideas  of  futurity,  iL  417* 

Amusements,  iL  257* 

Andr6,  Major,  courageous,  iL  441. 

Anecdote  df  a  herald  and  a  philosopher,  iL  248 ;  of  an  actress, 
344. 

Anger  promoted  by  physical  causes,  L  30. 

Apparel,  earlier,  iL  291 ;  best  chosen  in  last  moments,  463. 

Appetites  to  be  restrained,  iL  282. 

Arabs,  hospitable,  L  213;  iL  476. 

Aristotle  on  anger  and  pleasure,  L  37 ;  against  suicide,  iL  9* 

Arrogance,  iL  328.  I 

Avarice,  evils  of,  L  287 ;  refuses  benefaction,  289 ;  how  pro- 
moted, 292 ;  where  unknown,  298 ;  makes  men  ridiculous, 
304 ;  disturbs  tranquillity,  466. 

Axe,  an  ignominious  instrument  of  punishment,  iL  462. 

Bailly,  M.  history  of,  iL  439- 

Beaur^aire,  Colonel,  public  suicide  o^  ii.  94* 

Beauty  is  rare,  i.  247- 

Benevolence,  L  87;  delights  in  privacy,  I98 ;  is  profuse,  216. 

wounded  by  ingratitude  and  wickedness,  228,  232. 
Biography,  iL  230. 

Biron,  Marshal,  last  moments  of,  iL  432. 
Birth  lamented,  iL  412,  418. 
Blind,  institution  for,  L  233;  in  Japan,  iL  198. 
Blindness  accompanied  by  talents,  iL  197* 
Blood,  thirst  for,  L  62 ;  dipping  handkerchiefs  in,  iL  448. 
Boleyn,  Q.  Anne,  iL  435,  460. 
Brasilians,  courage  of,  iL  423. 
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Criticism,  illiberal,  is  injurious,  ii.  QS ;  rules  of,  36S. 
Cultivation  of  the  mind,  iL  19^. 

Danger  generates  courage,  iL  442. 

Darius,  fate  of,  iL  175. 

Daughters  married,  L  141 ;  affectionate,  177* 

Death,  desire  of,  ii.  25,  131 ;  why  formidable,  408,  415;  not 
always  painful,  422 ;  respectable  desired,  457- 

Deceit  is  unnatural,  L  3l6;  never  innocent,  330. 

Defective  persons  have  qualities,  ii.  195. 

Delle  Valle,  conjugal  afiection  of,  L  118. 

Descartes,  magnanimous,  1.  77*  mode  of  study,  iL  268. 

Dignities,  profusion  of,  ii.  384. 

Dionysius,  history  o^  iL  178,  255. 

Disappointment  may  be  profitable,  L  407;  o£  progeny,  415 ; 
of  professional  pursuits,  424 ;  of  literary  reputation,  427 ; 
in  military  service,  440 ;  causes  o^  448. 

Discontent  from  education,  L  439>  449* 

Discord,  ii.  297 ;  progress  of,  300. 

Dishonour,  L  67,  72 ;  sense  of,  iL  85,  90,  96 ;  regulates  con- 
duct, 394. 

Dissimulation,  origin  of,  L  319* 

Distinction,  thirst  for,  IL  203,  337« 

Divorce,  L  130,  136,  187- 

Duel,  L  59 ;  &tal,  iL  3*78  ;  numbers  falling  in,  473. 

Duty  due  to  the  distressed,  L  226 ;  selfish,  deserves  no  praise, 
236. 

Eccentricity,  ii.  268. 

Edrisi,  passage  of,  explained,  iL  40. 

Education,  whether  to  be  extended,  L  438 ;  in  suffering,  479 ; 

modem  effect  of,  iL  329 ;  errors  of,  415. 
Elementary  principles  analogous,  iL  150,  47 1« 
Elizabeth,  Q.  cautious  of  favours,  iL  834. 
Elwes,  a  miser,  histoxy  of,  L  309* 
Emulation,  when  discreditable,  ii.  26l. 
Endurance,  i.  173. 
Enei^,  L  468 ;  virtuous,  iL  1 63. 
Engli^  arc  credulous,  L  340;  addicted  to  suicide,  ii.  133; 

propense  to  satire,  878. 
Epictetus,  fortitude  of,  i.  492. 
Equality  is  rateable  by  felicity,  iL  149* 
Ethiopian  kings  compelled  to  suicide,  iL  46. 
Europeans,  ancient,  courageous,  iL  418 ;  died  laughing,  43& 
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Heliogubalus^  character  of,  iL  284;  preparations  for  suicide, 

462. 
Highlanders,  Scotish,  anciently  vengeful,  i«  54 ;  fiuthful,  377- 
History,  objects  of,  iL  228. 
Honours,  abuse  in  conferring,  iL  203.- 
Hospitality,  L  207,  210;  iL  SgO. 
Humanity,  the  foundation  of  morality,  L  242. 
Hunger,  repression  of,  L  S. 
Hunter,  Dr  W.  last  moments  of,  iL  422. 

Imitation  is  despicable,  iL  26l. 

Impatience  spoils  projects,  L  469* 

Imperfections  personal,  effect  of,  L  476 ;  iL  198. 

Impostors,  L  332,  347. 

Imposture,  L  341,  S53;  of  qualities,  iL  336,  480. 

Independence  laudable,  iL  340,  390. 

Indulgence,  evils  of,  ii.  286. 

Infanticide,  L  l6l,  l65,  l67,  243. 

Ingratitude,  L  227,  228,  238,  439. 

Insanity,  remarkable,  iL  74;  ancient  views  of,  140. 

Japanese  encourage  suicide,  L  44;  iL  84;  women  vengeful,  L  46. 
Jews  avaricious,  L  298 ;  persecuted  in  England,  iL  89,  HI; 

suicide  of,  112. 
Justice,  iL  351 ;  precise  rule  of,  354. 

Kamtschadales,  vices  sanctioned  by,  L  254 ;  suicide  of,  ii.  22. 

Kauffman,  A.  imposture  on,  L  354. 

Kindred,  marriage  of,  L  139 ;  iL  475. 

Kookies,  vengeance  of,  L  43. 

Knowledge,  ^vision  and  impediments  of,  iL  227,  240. 

Language,  vulgar,  reprehended,  iL  234 ;  fi&ults  of,  237,  282, 

482. 
Laurenson,  remarkable  escape  of,  iL  74. 
Lavigne,  Annette,  history  of,  iL  109* 
Laws  of  nature  are  unknown,  L  17 ;  barbarous  and  severe,  179, 

371  ;iL  318. 
Learning  demands  labour,  iL  241. 
Lescure,  M.  de,  conjugal  affection  of^  L  113. 
Liberality,  how  rateaUe,  iL  387- 
Life,  good  and  evil,  iL  4 ;  regard  fbr  impaired  or  revived,  iL  20, 

425 ;  given  for  pleasure,  468. 
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Musicians  enlivening  their  genius,  ii.  268. 
Mystery  to  be  distrusted^  I  33B,  Si6, 

Nature,  grandeur  of,  L  104;  human  interference  with^  106. 

Nayler,  an  impostor,  L  341. 

Nepaulese  revenge  dishonour,  i*  48. 

Nicephorus,  an  extortioner,  i.  885. 

Nithsdale,  Countess  of,  saves  her  husband,  ]«  115. 

Occupation  of  time,  iL  212 ;  promotes  felicity,  218 ;  should  be 

profitable,  219;  enviable,  271. 
Occupation  of  prisoners,  iL  269* 
Odin's  hall,  iL  43 ;  received  heroes,  418. 
Offences,  where  pardonable  or  contemptible,  L  73,  74. 
Omen,  remarkable,  L  339. 
Omens,  credulity  from,  L  336,  337,  339. 
Organization  delicate,  ii.  280. 
OrphiMis,  female  institution  for^  L  225. 

Pageantry  seldom  laudable,  iL  263. 

Pain,  contempt  of,  L  478,  479* 

Painting,  utility  of,  iL  252. 

Panegyrics  refused,  ii.  348,  483. 

Parental  love,  L 1 44 ;  repressed,  1 56 ;  forgot,  228 ;  duty,  iL  200. 

Parricide,  L  179,  182,  183;  iL  344,  414. 

Parsimony,  L  307. 

Paternal  tie,  the  weaker,  L  151. 

Passion  desires  vengeance,  L  76L 

FassLons,  elements  o(  L  18 ;  iL  471 ;  inversion  of,  i.  98,  102 ; 

designed  &r  good,  845 ;  originate  from  each  other,  iL  61 ;  to 

be  controlled,  314,  40]. 
Patience  preserves  tranquillity,  L  475* 
Patriotism,  L  87. 
Penalties  on  women,  L 130;  on  wive^  L  135;  on  suicide,  iL  144; 

natural  on  mankind,  192. 
Persecution,  iL  456. 
Personation,  L  347,  350;  iL  480. 

Philosopher  in  indigence,  L  313 ;  in  his  last  momentsi,  iL  409* 
Placidity,  L  462. 
Plato  on  original  man,  L  250 ;  on  wealth,  279  >  oa  ofi&pring, 

422. 
Pleasure  designed  by  nature,  L  246;  pursuit  of,  iL  280;  man 

of,  283 ;  l9wful,  295. 
Pledge  of  safety,  L  364. 
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Sclf-controul^  ii.  313;    merit  of^  322;  conceit,  329;  import- 
ance, 330. 
Selfishness,  i.  299,  441. 
Sensations  given  for  use,  ii.  279* 
Senses,  use  of,  i.  14. 
Servility,  ii.  338,  348. 
Sexes,  union  of,  restricted  by  nature,  i.  105. 
Shepherd  envied  by  a  king,  ii.  I70. 
Siclmess,  when  beneficial,  ii.  198. 
Singing  in  last  moments,  iL  437^ 
Slander,  ii.  370,  376,  377- 
Snow,  W.  last  moments  of,  iL  455. 
Society,  choice  of,  iL  397. 
Socrates,  death  of,  iL  444. 
SoUtude,  iL  2i6. 
Solon  on  felicity,  iL  l64. 
Sons  rival  fathers,  L  155 ;   destroyed  by  them,  168 ;   punished, 

iL357. 

Soul  is  the  better  part,  iL  192. 

Sterility,  L  127,  423. 

Stim,  irascibility  of,  L  31. 

Stoics,  L  495 ;  iL  8. 

Study  repressed  by  difficulties,  L  430 ;  serious,  preferable,  iL 
222 ;  patient,  242. 

Suicide  fiom  tiedium  vits,  iL  16 ;  age  and  infirmity,  32  ;  com- 
pulsion, 44 ;  love,  56 ;  loss  of  kindred,  67  ;  friends  and  pro- 
tectors, 77 ;  domestic  infelicity,  80 ;  indignation,  82 ;  sense 
of  inferiority,  96;  to  escape  punishment,  100;  to  escape 
severities,  118;  fixmi  indigence,  120;  capricious,  124;  ap- 
prozimatioa  to,  125;  causes  of,  135;  antidotes  to,  137. 

Sympathy,  L  217>  244  ;  and  antipathy,  iL  S5,  341. 

Temper,  L  26,  449 ;  iL  398. 
Temperance,  iL  279- 

Temptation  against  probity,  L  44 ;  conquers  resolution,  ii.  402. 
Tertullian  on  persecution,  ii.  130. 
Time,  occupation  of,  iL  212  ;  lapse  of,  404. 
Traffic,  exactions  iuj  i.  290. 

Tranquillity,  L  462  ;  procures  a  happy  life,  iL  401. 
Treachery,  L  36o,  877 ;  iL  59. 
Truth  is  original,  L  317 ;  a  radical  virtue,  379* 
Turkish  princess  indulgent,  i.  126;  women,  127;  gratitude, 
237. 


INDEX.  495 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 

Vol.  I.  p.    78.  1  Kings^  ch.  iL  ver.  9* 
192.  Judges^  ch.  ix.  ver.  5. 
194.  Genesis^  ch.  iv.  ver.  15. 
206.  John,  ch.  X.  ver.  13. 
369.  2  Kings,  ch.  x.  ver.  18,  25. 
381.  Acts,  ch.  xxviii.  ver.  4. 
389*  Judges,  ch.  i.  ver.  6,  7* 

Vol.  II.  p.    6.  Job,  ch.  iL  ver.  4. 

39.  Job,  ch.  iiL  ver.  21,  22. 
97.  Mark,  ch.  x.  ver.  17,  22. 

404.  James,  ch.  iv.  ver.  14. 

405.  1  Samuel,  ch.  xx.  ver.  3. 
458.  Judges,  ch.  ix.  ver.  53,  54. 
458.  2  Samuel,  ch.  xL  ver.  21. 


FINIS. 
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